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EWIS“CLARK 


CENTENNIAL 


BUT DON’ T FORGET TO BUY 
YOUR TICKETS TO READ 


ONE WAY THROUCH 


CALIFORNIA 


YOU WILL REGRET IT IF YOU MISS 


MT. SHASTA AND SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
SAN FRANCISCO AND GOLDEN GATE 
YOSEMITE VALLEY AND BIG TREES 
DEL MONTE AND MONTEREY BAY 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY AND SANTA CRUZ 
SANTA BARBARA AND LOS ANGELES 


SPECIAL RATES 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND =. 
OTHER CALIFORNIA LITERATURE OF ANY o! j 
AGENT OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFI 
THE ROAD TO CALIFORNIA 
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ELECTRIC POWER 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 


The economies effected by the use of 

ELECTRIC power are: Lesser cost of 
operation, smaller amount of space 
required, and noteworthy saving in 
machinery and initial cost of installation 
of plant. These conditions render our 
service of paramount importance to 
manufacturers. 


If you contemplate establishing any 

business requiring POWER in Port- 
land or its suburbs, it will be to your 
interest to talk with us before placing 
your orders for machinery. 


We are furnishing 20,000 horse- 

power to manufacturing establish- 
ments at Oregon City, and more than 
15,000 horse-power is used in Portland 
for lighting, for manufacturing, and for 
operating the street railroads. 


The advantages in the cost of pro- 

ducing power in Pertland, in compar- 
ison with other cities of the country, 
enable us to make lowest rates and give 
the best service. 


Porteano Generar Evectric ComPANy 


SEVENTH AND ALDER STREETS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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NATURAL BRIDGE SANTA CRUZ 
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IDEAL HOME SITE. Facing the beautiful bay of 
Monterey, and possessing a background made up of 
green hills, shaded streams and valleys, and magnifi- 
cent redwoods. Climatic conditions are remarkably 
equable the year round; no frosts; no snow. BOOKLET 
sent free on application to the Board of Trade. 





SANTA CRUZ 














is the beautiful Portland suburb you 
hear and read so much about, where 
lots are sold for $/20.00 at 10c. 


a day ($3.00 down and $3.00 a 
month) and homes are built and sold on monthly instalments below 
rent rates. Twenty minutes from city on the 








Mt. Scott Railway, an elegantly equipped electric line; fifteen minute 
service; 5c. fare; water mains through tract; streets graded; side walks; 
smallest lot 50 x 100 feet. Agent on ground. 


GEO. W. BROWN 


203 Failing Building PORTLAND, ORECON 














THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses. 
Most marvellous electric railway in the world with unsur- 
passed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 


Five Through Cars Daily from the great depot 
at Sixth and Main 


THE PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(Established in 1889) 
HEAD CFFICE 
S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Subscribed Capital _ $17,000,000.00 
Paid in 2 ? ‘ 3,500,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund > 400,000.00 
The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 
6 per cent Certificates of deposit Issued 
INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President 
WM. CORBIN, Sec’y and General Manager 
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GREATEST SUMMER RESORT ON THE PACIFIC Magnificent pleasure pavilion, ball room, casino, great cement plunge of 

constantly changing hot salt water, massage, Turkish and other tub baths 
of all kinds, electric pleasure pier, aquarium, pleasure railway, merry-go-rounds, launch excursions, band concerts, fireworks, festivals, scenic prom- 
enade, fishing, beating, and FINEST SURF BATHING ON THE COAST. THE FAMOUS TENT CITY adjoins the pavilion, with 250 well 
furnished and tastefully finished rooms of redwood floors and walls, with canvas canopy. Clean streets, a restaurant and a redwood social hall are 
features of the Tent City. Opens May 20th. Rates—per person, $3 50 a week, 8 by 10 tent; $5.00 a week, 10 by 12 tent; $6.00 a week, 12 by 14 
tent. One dollar a week additional fur each additional person per tent. Send 2 cent stamp for pamphlet to the 


TENT CITY CORPORATION, . . . . SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 
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Sisson 
Tavern 


Elevation 3,500 feet 
w 


At the base of 


MT. SHASTA 
Pod 
12 Miles in an Air- 


Line from the Summit 





ONE DAY's CATCH NEAR SISSON TAVERN J. S. Eastman, Photo 

A comfortable, home-like tavern on the direct line of the Portland Exposition and a good resting place to and from 
the Fair. The ascent of Mt. Shasta is made from Sisson. The famous Sierra Club will make the ascent in July. 
The largest fish hatcheries in the United States are located on the grounds. § Specialties of the Tavern—Home 
Cooking, Home-Raised Berries and Vegetables and abundance of Cream. § Amusements—Tennis, Croquet, 
Swimming, Rowing, Riding and Driving. § Sports—Hunting, Fishing, Mountain-Climbing. No poison-oak, 
poison-ivy or rattlesnakes. New management. ‘Telephone, bath rooms and other conveniences. Fine mineral 
springs in the neighborhood. For particulars address—Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market St., San 
Francisco; or Bryan’s or Peck’s Bureaus, Nos. jo and 11 Montgomery St., San Francisco; or Manager SISSON 
TAVERN, Sisson, California. 


paras oT WBNS TT ROY 
Hot Springs 














UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Open every day in the year. Extensive 
improvements are now being made at 
these celebrated springs. The main 
building and annex and cottages entirely 
renovated and refurnished. Rates, $12 
to $17.50 a week; baths free. Trains 





Famous winter and summer pleasure and health resort. 


Delightful climate the year round Only five hours’ ride via sii ian CEILS P r nie ; ‘ " 
Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful aoe 1 hird _ Townsend streets, San 
valleys in the world. ‘ranciseo, ¢ 94.3 , ‘ ‘ ae 

Hot soda and sulphur tub and plunge ys wee saga Dir en a A ws “a: 3 P. M. daily ‘ 
the best mineral springs in the State. xpert Masseurs. ect stage connections E A 
amusements. Fine hunting and fishing. Excellent table and 5 ections for the springs. 
service. Altitude 1400 feet. Invigorating climate. Stage meets Address 


train from San Francisco gt Soletet re eos 
descriptive booklet from F. E. RO} 2, Manager; § s. m= : 
Information Bureau, 11 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, or W. . McDONA LD. Proprietor. 
Information Bureau of Southern Pacific, Grand Hotel. 4 
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SUNSET- PIEDMONT AIR LINE 









PORTLAND z BOSTON 
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Californians going East have the opportunity of seeing their own Coast Line, 


SANTA BARBARA, LOS ANGELES, EL PASO, 
NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, MOBILE, ATLANTA 


Tke Old South at its best time by taking the SUNSET-PIEDMONT AIR LINE. 





No extra expense. The very best service through. Ask or send for information. 


PHIL K. GORDON, 
Pacific Coast Passenger Agent, 633 Market Street, San Francisco. 








GO EAST: 
LOS ANGELES and the SALT LAKE ROUTE 











New Scenic Line 
of America 


Passing through 
the Beautiful 
Orange Groves 
and Flower 


Daily through Pull- 


man and Tourist— 











Gardens of Dining — Observa- 
SOUTHERN tion—and Free 
CALIFORNIA Reclining Chair 
and the capital aan 
: City, with direct 
of Zion Salt connections for all 
Lake City points East. 
Information gladly given by any agent Salt Lake Route. 

E. W. GILLETT T. C. PECK 

General Passenger Agent Ass't Gen'l Passenger Agent 


LOS ANGELES 
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Easiest to Operate 
—Safest to Drive 


‘There is no complicated .system of levers on the Rambler. 
Every part is as simple as the Rambler control, here shown. 
Below the steering wheel on the Rambler is the throttle, which 

can be tilted by the fingers to increase or decrease the speed of the yy 
car at will. ¥ 





Every forward movement of the 
car, from highest speed to full stop, 
can be controlled without moving the 
hand from the steering wheel. 

The Rambler catalogue explains in detai 
why the Rambler is the car for you to 
buy. It is mailed on request. 








Surrey; Type One, $1,350.00 Other models, 
$750.00 to $3,000.00. 


Thos. B. Jeffery @ Co., Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis., U.S. A. 


E. R. Cambe, 2018-29 Court Place, Denver, Colorado. W. K. Cowan, 830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 





| 
| 


Agency, Tenth and Market Streets, San Francisco, California. 





« 
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PORTABLE GARAGE 


This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 15 ft. 45 in. long, 
the walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, doors 
can be made larger or smaller. Floors are made suitable to 
weight of macbine. Weight of building when packed for ship- 
ment, 4000lbs. These buildings are adapted to most any use 
are made suitable for coid or warm climates, are constructed 
entirely of wood and are built strictly upon honor, Every factor 
of strength and durability has been provided for. Anyone can 
set them up in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely 
for shipment and are easily handled. Send for prices and cata- 
logue which will show many sizes now in use. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
645 WASHINGTON STREET OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














SISKIYOU ABSTRACT COMPANY, Inc. 
YREKA, SISKIYOU COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Abstracts of Title furnished. Mortgages negotiated on real estate, 
Ranches, Mines and Timber Lands. Homesteads and Land Patents. 
Water Rights and Water Power. 


82-6 


Bookkeepers 








Not every Bookkeeper knows 
the best pencil for his special 
use. He can readily find out 
by consulting pages 8 and 26 
of Dixon’s Pencil Guide, 
where he will find it named 
and numbered. 

Other pages for every 

person and every use 


Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32-page book, indexed 
by vocations, correctly indicates the right pencil 
for your special work. The book is absolutely free. 


Department A. H. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











trom Pacific Coast to Chicago 
VIA NEW ORLEANS 
and VIA OMAHA. 


Also via. New Orleans 


PACIFIC COAST ACENCIES AT 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
A. H. HANSON, C. A., CHICAGO. 
4 pyr 
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Built upon 
principles acknowledged 
: to be the only correct ones, mechanically, 
for its particular duty, the Cadillac transmission 
combines strength, durability and quietness, in- 
volving complete utility of power and requiring 
the least possible attention. With the aid of this 
wonderful piece of mechanism the Cadillac ap- 
proaches closely to being actually trouble-procf, 
and is the most economically maintained of all 
motor cars. he transmission of the four- 
c linder car affords three speeds forward—the first 
and only car with the planetary gear system to 
offer this advantage. 


Stylish, powerful Runabout; Tonneau car; 
ight Touring car; Four-cylinder car. 
Write for catalogue W, and address of nearest 
dealer, where you may see and try a Cadiliac. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich 
Member A. L. A. M. 


(eee 
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YOUR AUTOMOBILE NEEDS A TOP 


One of those elegant LONDON TOPS for protection against sun, rain and wind. | When folded 
back a perfect dust shield. Our tops are made to fit all standard makes of cars, also to special 
measurements. Materials the best—Designs the latest and handsomest. 


WE GUARANTEE POSITIVELY TO FIT YOUR CAR OR REFUND YOUR MONEY 


Sal 


Each London Top is complete with full side and rear 
curtains, and storm front with celluloid windows, 
andall irons forattaching tocar. Write, giving make, 
date, and model of car, and we will send samples of 
material, and full details of our methods and prices. 
bar 


LONDON AUTO SUPPLY CO. a 
Entrance Cas com's $$@OQ 1446 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO SEBO Leer cre & Site 











LUITWIELER PUMPING ENGINE CoO. 


BUILDERS OF NON-PULSATING 


PUMPING MACHINERY 


For Mines, Irrigation, Deep Wells, Hydraulic Elevators, Etc. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOOS GASOLINE ENGINES 
Factory, 707-715 North Main St., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY  — 
National Supply 


W. T. GARRATT & CO. Company 
ene || SUesue 
IRON GOODS 

For WATER, STEAM and GAS Drilling Tools 

Casing, Pipe 











PUMPS OF ALL 


DESCRIPTIONS MAIN OFFICE 
117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
138 to 142 FREMONT STREET San Francisco Office, 317 Crossley Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCHES 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Applicatior BAKERSFIELD COALINGA McKITTRICK 


SANTA MARIA 
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Tih IDEAL SIGHT RESTORER 
eS Is Your Sight Failing ? 


All refractive errors, muscular trouble and chronic 
diseases of the Eye successfully treated by scientific 


MASSAGE. 


“I am in my seventy-ninth year, and have the Sight Restorer and 
yourselves to thank for renewed eye-sight.” (Testimonial 177) 

“I wish I could impress every one afflicted so they would give 
the Restorer a trial.” (‘J'estimonial 244) 


English, German or Spanish pamphlet mailed free. Address 
THE IDEAL COMPANY, 239 S BROADWAY,’ NEW YORK. 











Ask Your Dealer For 95 % Saving 


ECONOMY JAR In Energy by Using 
Bate ford en dt Met iy B ISSELLS 


Fruits. Will keep every known article of f sweet and 
sound for years and retain its natural flavor. 


Self Sealing, No Rubber Ring Required 


No Burning of Fingers 


@The Most Economical and 
Cheapest Jar in the world, as 
it will Pay for Itself in the 
Fruit and Vegetables it will save. 


“Cyco” Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


to Say nothing about the saving of 
Carpets, time and sanitary benefits. 
PRICE - No Dust, no Effort, no 
$2.50 Noise. Carpets and rugs 
to made brighter and many 
$5.00 years added to their life 
by using Bissell’s **Cyco” 
Bearing, the only Sanitary 
Carpet Sweeper. 














SO EASY, QUICK AND 
SIMPLE A CHILD 
CAN SEAL AND 
OPEN IT 





The drudgery of sweep- 
i ing is removed and woman’s 
energies saved for pleasanter 
tasks by using the Bissell. 
@ Made in pints, quarts and 
half-gallons of strong, clear 
white flint glass with three-inch 
wide mouth of smooth surface, 
permitting the preserving of fruit 
whole or in layers. 


For sale by all first-class 
dealers. 


fi) “4 Buy now and send us the 
* purchase slip and we will send 
you a neat, useful present. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
(Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World.) Dept.g A 
Grand Rapids 












Sir No Cutting or Burning 
a Mark of Fingers 


@ The only Hermetically Airtight Preserving Jar in the world. 


“7 kind of preserving a pleasure, not a drudgery as it is 
with all other Jars. 


Write Us for Free Booklet of Recipes 





Manufadtured by 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 























COME AND ENJOY LIVING. CLIMATE UNEXCELLED. 


Good schools. Health-giving sunshine. Our soil raises all the products of the 
Temperate Zone. Splendid opportunities for the homeseeker and investor. 


For information concerning farm, residence or business property in Nevada 


TO 
NEVADA |™: 
Lists on application. Re A, BONHAM & SON, Reno, Nevada. 
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AGASSIZ HALL 


A school for boys among the Sierra pines. 
Climate. Prepares for best Colleges and Universities. Out-door 


Remarkable 


Sports: Riding, Hunting, Beating, Fishing, Snow-shoeing, 

Camping. Boys may enter at any time. For 7 eee address 

the Ileadmaster, WILLIAM W. PRiCE, M. 
Alta, Placer C ite: 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 


MILITARY — Number limited— Boys thoroughly prepared 
for any college. Situation beautiful; Climete unsurpassed; 
Buildings modern; Gymnasium new; Teachers college men. 

WILLIAM W ALKER ANDERSON, Principal 
Irvington, California 


California. 








* BEAULIEU” 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Tenth Year. Send for Catalogue. 
Tel. Mason 1686 2601 College Avenne, Berkeley, California 


BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Most thoroughly equipped west of Chicago. Our graduates are 
allemployed. Willsecure a position for you. Send for hand- 
somely illustrated catalogue FREE, Address 
BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Sixth and Morrison Sts., 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


BELMONT SCHOOL (for Boys) F°22."s. 


BELMONT, CALIFORNIA Sonus heliees 


been without representation at Harvard and the University of 
California during the twenty years of its existence, and at 
Stanford since it opened. Its graduates are admitted to the 
California universities without examination, and to the leading 
institutions in the east that admit on recommendation. It 
repares for and has sent a number of boys to Yale, the Mass. 
nstitute of Technology and other eastern colleges and schools 
of science. The next term begins Aug. 14, 1905, For catalogue 
and book of views address 
W. T. REID, A. M., (Harvard) Head Master. 
W. T. REID, JR., A. M., (Harvard) Asst. Head Master 
(on leave of absence) 


BOONES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Berkeley, California — 


COLLEGE NOTRE DAME 


Fifty-fourth year, founded 1851, incorporated 1858; accred- 
ited by State University 1900. Courses: collegiate, preparatory , 
commercial. Intermediate and primary classes for younger 
children. NOTRE DAME CONSERVATORY OF Music, founded 
1899, awards diplomas. Apply for terms to Sister Superior. 


San Jose, California. 
DIXON COLLEGE 


Oakland, California 


An up-to-date commercial school that teaches actual business 
from the start and gets results. Write for catalogue “D.” 
First five from each county answering this ad will receive one 
dozen cards written by our penmcn. 


Number limited. 




















THE PAUL GERSON SCHOOL OF ACTING 


The largest institution devoted exclusively to dramatic learn- 

ing in America. Gives more performances and graduates more 
upils than all similar schools in the West COMBINED. 
OSITIONS GUARANTEED, Pupils may enter any time. 

Send for catalogue. Native Sons’ Building, San Francisco, 


THE HAMLIN SCHOOL 


and Van Ness Seminary, a boarding and day school for girls. 
College preparatory course, genera] course. Accredited by the 
ieeding aceta~ and universities. 








{ISS SARAH D. HAMLIN, Principal 
1849 Jackson Street, San Francisco, California 


MISS HARKER and MISS HUGHES’ SCHOOL 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Home and Day School for Girls. Excellent grammar and 
rimary departments. ‘‘ Music Education’’ under a pupil of 
vin B. Cody of Boston. 





HOITTS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fifteenth year; incomparably the most beautiful place. 
Perfect sanitation, limited enrollinent, home comforts, superior 
instruction, fits for — college. Illustrated catalogue. 

. MEREDITH, A. B., Principal, 
= Menlo Park, California. 





IRVING INSTITUTE 


A day and home School of high standing for girls and young 
ladies. Accredited by the universities. Art and music under 
masters. Write for catalogue. 

MRS. EDW. B. CHURCH, Principal. 
2126 California Street, San F rancisco, California 
Reopens Monday, Aug. 7, 1905. 


The Jenne Morrow Long College Unter patum- 
of Voice and Dramatic Action jestic Theatre, 


San Francisco, 
and Ye Liberty Playhouse, Oakland. Frequent mid-week 
matinees in Oakland; Graduation matinees in the Majestic. 
Students used in both theatres during course, which is from 
six toten months. By theatrical managers this se acknowledged 
the best school west of New York. SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 

JENNE MORROW LONG, General Manager 
Telephone South 1117 703 Majestic Theatre Building 
San Francisco, California 


MANZANITA HALL (for Boys) 


LIFE OF MOUNTAIN, VALLEY, SEA 
Palo Alto, California J. LEROY DIXON. Prin. 


MILLS COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Confers degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course 
accredited to the Universities; rare opportunities offered in 
music, art and elocution. Thirty- -ninth year. Write for cata- 
logue to Mrs. C. T. Mills, Pres., Mills College P. O., California. 


The Modern School of Business and 
Correspondence sAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Capital, $20,000. Prepares for Business. Prepares for Col 
lege at resident school or by Correspondence at your home 
Hundreds of students enrolled during last year. Send for cat 
alogue and prices. GEO. T. PRATT. Manager 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“IT do not recall dh institution superior to it for training boys 
in a preparatory course for college.’—REPORT INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL, U. 8. A. 
Term begins August 16th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, D. D., Head Master 


WHY STAMMER? 


Write at once for my book on “ How to a Stammering.” 
The best book ofits kind yet publised. Addre: 
THE PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERE RS 
1261 East Yamhill Street, 
Portland, Ore. 


OAKLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


The largest and best equipped School of Music on the Pacific 
Coast. Syllabus of best European Schools. FOUK FREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Diplomas, Examinations, etc. All 
branches of Music and Accomplishments, Oakland isthe Home 
City of California. Director, ADOLF GREGORY. 
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ISAAC PITMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


A home school of business. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in 
all commercial branches, special coaching. Write for terms 
345 Haight Street, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. DUFF, Prineipai. 


SNELL SEMINARY—Berkeley, California 
2721 CHANNING WAY 

University preparation and Academic courses. 

Music, Art. Elocution. Location beautiful. Out-door life, ath 

letics, 26th year. For catalogue address Mrs. EDNA SNELL 

PoOULSON or Miss Mary E. SNELL, Principals. 


For Girls. 





POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


And School ot Engineering, Oakland, California, The Great 
Business Training School of the West. Located in the educa- 
tion center of California. Ideal climate, home-like influences. 
Occupies 30,000 sq. ft. area. 100 typing machines in college of 
shorthand. Finest banking and office practice in the United 
States. Civil, electrical and mining engineering, etc. Labora- 
tories, field practice and all business and engineering branches. 
Come to Oakland and attend the Polytechnic. Free catalogue. 





STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Stockton, Cal. 

Occupies two large buildings. Largest school in the interior. 
Board and room, $13.00 per month. Business, Shorthand, 
Typewrlting, Preprratory, Academic and Telegraphy. 

Write for literature and specimens of Penmanship. 


SAN PRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


738 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Has better rooms, better methods, cheaper rates, larger 
attendance, and gets more positions fo et than any other. 
Write for Catalogue. Cc. E. HOWARD, Pres. 








time and money, don’t chase rainbows. ‘Turn to 
the schopls of true merit; estao. in San Francisco 
5 years; fces in installments; teaching all for the 
good. Write Melbourne, 810 Diamond, San Francisco, details. 


STAMMER? The MELPOURNE schools of San 
Francisco willcure you, permanently. Do not waste 





THE PALO ALTO ACADEMY 


Non-sectarian, and NOT a military school. Thorough pre- 
paration for College or for Business. ; 
Many Unusual Advantages. Moderate Terms. 
particulars write for Catalogue A. 
MAYNARD SHIPLEY, Superintendent, 
Palo Alto, California 


For full 





? 
ST. JOSEPH’S ACADEMY 
Peralta Park, Berkeley, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. Established 1870. A high 
class boarding and day school for young boys. 
BROTHER GENEBERN, Director. 
Send for prospectus, 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


2310 Clay Street, San Francisco 
University Preparation for Boys. SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL 
HERBERT T. KALMUS, S. B., Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Principal. 


BECOME A BOOKKEEPER 


And become a GOOD ONE. Only costs you $5.00 TARR’S 
100 easy lessons does it. “GUARANTEED.” For particulars, 
address S. H. TARR, Expert Accountant, 217 Parrott Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


841 FULTON ST, SAN FRANCISCO. Established 1895. 
Pre-eminently the largest and best equipped school on the 
Pacific Coast—offering all the advantages of Eastern and Euro- 
pean conservatories for a thorough musical education. 

Prospectus upon application. 


THE WASHBURN SCHOOL (Accredited) 


San dose, California 
Gives Boys and Girls a thorough preparation for the leading 
Colleges and Universities. Primary and intermediate depart 
ments; small classes; only good teachers; hygienic sanita 
tion. Send for circular. 


WESTERN BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1281 Market Street, San Francisco, California. Thorough Come« 
mercial Course. The only school giving its students in the 
shorthand department the benefit of years of experience in 
ractical reporting and teaching. Day and evening sessions. 
‘or particulars address CONRAD BONTZ, Manager. 


























CAMERA CRAFT 


THE LEADING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MAGAZINE OF THE WEST 





SAN FRANCISCO 





CALIFORNIA 
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Calaveras Big Trees 


Can be reached very comfortably by taking the 


SIERRA RAILWAY 


Train to ANGELS and you can see the beautiful MER- 
CER’S CAVE while stopping over night en route at 
Murphy’s. Send 2c stamp for booklet descriptive of this 
territory. 

Ss: H. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agent 


Jamestown, California 
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TULARE ~ “tansoxouin'Vatter 


The City of 
Tulare j.:i° 

busi- 
hess center of a 
large and prosper- 
ous farming terri- 
tory of surpassing 
fertility. Ithasa 
population of 
2500. Itisathriv- 
ing, progressive 
community. Its 
social life is of 
such a character 
as to make of ita 
very desirable 
hometown. It has 
first-class schools, 
churches and a 
free publiclibrary 


An Irrigation 
System = 


Coveiing 40,000 
acres and having 
300 mil« sof canals 
and distributing 
ditches, surrounds 
the city, and be- 
longs to the land 
free from all in- 
debtedness, 


Grapes, Peaches SCENE ON TULARE CANAL 

Prunes and other deciduous fruits, cereals and alfalfa produce abundantly and of the highest quality. 

Dairying, Stock and Poultry Raising are among the leading industries. {| Land values are lower than elsewhere in the State, eon- 
sidering quality. Large tracts are being subdivided and sold in 10 to 4o acre lots, on easy terms, with water guaranteed. { The South- 
ern Pacific and Santa Fe roads pass through the city. § A beautiful illustrated descriptive booalet free by addressing Secretar~ of 
TuLARE City BoarD of Trapk, Tulare, California. 
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WARM IN WINTER COOL IN SUMMER 
13 Miles from Los Angeles. JOHN S. WOOLLACOTT, 
Open All the Year. Even Climate. Redondo Beach, California. 
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Greatest Strength LeastWeroht 
Saves using Solid Stock 


SEND SPECKEICATIONS- WE QUOTE PRACES. 
SARABN SIFEL TUBE CY. General Sales Oifice RITISBURG PENN . 
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TUSCAN SPRINGS csoer’or te wes 


Exceptional in Their 
Character 
Indorsed by the leading physicians 
for many diseases that are nct 
amenable to ordinary treatment. 
As_a health resort TUSCAN 
SPRINGS are visited from all 





over the United States. Thous- 
ands of remarkable cures have 
been effected. 


Send for Little Booklet 
Entitled 


“LET OTHERS TELL 
THE STORY” 


IT’S FREE 
Address 


E. B. WALBRIDGE 


TUSCAN SPRINGS 
CALIFORNIA 








@For rates of fare and routes 
of travel apply to any South- 
ern Pacific agent. 


OUR PRODUCTS car °Springs ‘Stomach and Kidney Sats, 50 


cents; Tuscan Springs Tooth Powder, 50 cents. By mail to any address, 
postage paid. Try them once and you will always buy them. 
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Tells of California 
and all the far We.st. 


OneDollarA Year For Sale by Newsdealers 
Send For Sample Copy. 


ARTISTIC PICTURES ON EVERY PAGEv 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


San Francisco, Californiw . 
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How Sunset is Spending 
$100,000 


A Story of Development 











The Magazine that Pictures the West and Stimulates 
Interest in All Things Beyond the Rockies Points the 
Way of Tourist Travelers to a Hitherto Overlooked 
Feature in Far Western Sightseeing—The Wondrous 
Rail Highway Along the Pacific, Joining California 
and Oregon, Skirting Spectacular Shasta and over the 
Sightly Siskiyous to the Fast-Flowing Columbia, 
Through Acres of Roses and Sweet Peas, Oranges 
and Walnuts, Wheat and Hops, Apples and Prunes, 
With New Things to See at Every Turn. 


Just read this 
and all that 
follows here: 


HE STORY OF SUNSET 


MAGAZINE is a story 


of development, keeping 





pace with the develop- 
ment of the land it tells 
about. People who don’t know 


much about SUNSET and its mis- 





sion marvel at its evident field, and 





speculate critically why its aims and 
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ambitions, its pictures and its poetry, its type and its text, differ so much 
from the regulation rank and file of its older rivals on the Atlantic coast. 
The world of magazine readers has marveled over these things just as the 
world of tourist travelers and sight-seers has marveled at the wonders of 
the west. But SUNSET MAGAZINE—which first appeared in May, 
1898—has been moving right along up grade steadily, the big presses kept 
busier each succeeding month, more painters and photographers scattering 
themselves by the seashore, on rugged cliffs, under sheltering live-oaks, 
deep down in mining shafts, and by swift trout streams. And the results 
have gone each month into the color pages, the fine reproductions of 
photographs, the well-worded verse or prose, which unite to tell the 
SUNSET story. 

Never magazine had a greater ambition, never one which forced 
editors and publishers and the lowliest copy boy of their staff to a fine 
frenzy of the most cheerful enthusiasm. It’s the Spirit of the West,—the 
joyfulness of being alive, caused by vast spaces and the year-round out-of- 
doors. And with the joy of living one’s own life comes the wild desire 
to tell others of things seen, of new pages in Nature’s picture book, of 
new plots unraveling in the manuscripts of God. 

The story of SUNSET has thus run along and is running until it 
is no longer a story, but a library of volumes with infinite possibilities 
of growth. And with so much to see, so much to hear, so much to tell 
the reading world outside of the Promised Land of the West, has come 
the need for help to reach wider audiences who desire to give attention. 
And right here begins the reason why SUNSET is spending $100,000. 
It’s good California gold that is being rattled into the strong boxes of 
big eastern publications—rattled in by the hundreds and the thousands, that 
every one who reads may learn of one special feature of the Pacific coast 
country, one chapter in the narrative that SUNSET for years has been 
telling so industriously, so cheerfully, and so successfully. 

To people who endow libraries and universities or run automobiles 
through crowded streets, the sum of $100,000 is not so much, but put 
into good, straight, clear-headed, wide-awake, good-morning-to-you adver- 
tising, statements, pictures, and well-chosen words that say just what 


they want to say and then stop saying, it can do a wondrous lot of good. 
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Any advertising man will tell you that, and the advertising men of this 
country today are anything but slumbrous in movements or methods. 

In the seven years of the life of SUNSET it has scattered its energy 
over a vast area, printing stories and poems and pastorals, epics and 
essays, all calculated not only to bring out the native talent—artists and 
writers and workers in the arts creative—but to lure westward from other 
less benign climes those whose sympathies and ambitions could be roused 
by the reading and the seeing. The seven years of work means the 
making of what may be likened to an all-embracing title of a book, with 
the result and effect of awakening interest in all the world outside in 
western and Pacific coast progress and development, but now the book 
title is passed and the first chapter—that is what the $100,000 is being 
spent for—tells of a new sight-seeing journey for tourist travelers, the 
Coast Line and Shasta Route. Just because SUNSET conceives its 
mission to be the pointing out of highways and byways, artistic, picturesque 
and alluring, just because it has done this so faithfully in the past as to 
make its bound volumes an encyclopedia of the west and to force the 
advertisers as well as the readers to sit right up and take much notice, 
just because in fulfilling its mission, the magazine is going to say a great 
deal for itself concerning this attractive Coast Line round-trip tour for 
sight-seeing travelers—these are the reasons born of appreciation and oppor- 
tunity why the money bags in SUNSET’S treasury are being opened to 
let $100,000 escape into the treasuries of eastern publications. 

During the coming fall and winter months this campaign of educa- 
tion will be carried on until at the lowest advertising estimate fully fifty 
millions of readers will know this one chapter of SUNSET’S story of 
development, will have learned, as they should have learned before, of 
the attractive resorts, of the alluring winter clime, of the tremendous 
hunting and sporting possibilities to be found along the 1300 miles of 
continuous rail line extending from Los Angeles on the south to Portland 
on the north. 

This is a campaign of mingled philanthropy and enterprise. Did you 
ever walk the fields or forests with one whose eye and brain are skilled 
in Nature lore? Have you not returned from such an excursion filled 


with gratefulness to him who has lent to you his marvelous observation 
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and power of discernment? For the world-weary, SUNSET is fulfilling 
in a broad way the duty of such a guide and friend. To take one from 
the beaten track, to force the tourist to bend his steps far from the thought 
of Baedeker, away from museums, far far from cathedrals, anywhere but 
to the “Homes of the Good and Great’”—here is a worthy mission, which, 
when carried out, should be received with the vociferous chorus of 
thousands, and that is SUNSET’S mission right here and now. To the 
thousands who at each approaching winter season turn their faces eastward 
across the Atlantic, sighing for the balm-laden breezes of the Riviera, to 
those lured southward by the charm of Florida’s orange groves or the shady 
walks and summer air of the Bahamas, here is a message well worth read- 
ing. Come west and see and enjoy for yourself the manifold out-of-door 
joys of winter-time to be found all the way along this scenic highway 
between Los Angeles and Portland. 

Health resorts and bits of Nature’s wonder-work are met with at 
frequent intervals. Here are mineral springs, fruitful valleys, surf-kissed 
bluffs, cypress-crowned summits, snow-capped mountains, two hundred 
acre sweet-pea farms, plantations of fragrant carnations, signs of gold- 
mining, glimpses of tawny, blanket-wrapped Indians, Santa Barbara with 
its charm of idling luxury, Paso Robles with its famed hot mud springs, 
Del Monte, famous for its golf and its salmon fishing, Santa Cruz, with 
its stretches of sandy beach and the big trees close by, San Jose and Mt. 
Hamilton with its big Lick telescope, San Francisco unique among munic- 
ipalities, health-giving Byron Springs, Sacramento, California’s capital, 
the sparkling waters of Shasta, the Siskiyou range of rugged grandeur, the 
fertile valley of the Rogue, and then the parklike forests that stretch away 
arid away eastward and westward from the Cascades, forests that make the 
true sportsman forget his home and that offer a stock in trade not to be 
matched by all the sanitariums on earth. 

This may or may not be a continuous trip from the south to the 
north, preferably not, but the pleasures are many, the stops frequent with 
the mind recreated~by the sights from the car window. This pilgrimage has 
been undertaken many long years ago. It’s the Camino Real, the King’s 
Highway, a good part of the distance, and the crumbling ruins of the 
missions that were planted a century ago a day’s journey apart, are seen 


here and there between Los Angeles and San Francisco. And northerly 
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through the fertile Sacramento valley and over the mountains into the 
once wilderness of Oregon traveled the early exploring parties until they 
met, coming from the south, the trails of the trappers and fur-traders of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, from their headquarters on the Columbia. 

There is plenty of history; there are plenty of reminders of the past 
as well as of the growing present. In San Francisco one thinks of the 
tales of the Argonauts of *49, of the gold-seekers whose brain and brawn 
helped build here the city that promises to rival New York as a commercial 
and residence center. In Sacramento one may see Sutter’s Fort, the mud 
brick walls of its stockade remindful of the time when General Sutter 
protected himself from marauding Indians and made himself here the 
centering place for trade until the nugget that Marshall found at Coloma 
changed the character of the entire west. 

These are some of the features which SUNSET is spending $100,000 
to make known. Painters, writers and photographers are at work, drawing 
page designs, writing truthful pen pictures, blocking out attractive effects 
for pages of display and entertaining descriptive articles to appear in a 
hundred or more of the principal publications of this country. To accom- 
plish this work efficiently and promptly, special arrangements have been 
entered into with N. W. Ayer & Son, the veteran advertising agents of 
Philadelphia. The entire campaign is under the direction of SUNSET. 
No magazine ever undertook such a task before. The average conventional 
magazine is content with a New York date line and a survey of the world 
as seen within a two-hundred-mile radius of New York and a struggle 
with the problem of the least outlay for the most receipts. But the mission 
of SUNSET in the past as well as right now in the present campaign is as 
broad as the prairies it tells about and as lofty as the Sierra peaks it pictures. 
Every issue its circulation is running up until by the end of the present year 
the publishers confidently expect to send broadcast more than 100,000 mag- 
azines or somewhere near 23,000,000 pages of printed matter each month. 
These pages contain the best in art and the best in letters and the best in 
mechanical effects, all characteristically western, all “smacking of the soil;” 
telling to the benighted of less attractive lands that far away out here on 
the Nation’s Pacific front are things worth knowing for the teaching of the 


nations. 
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A BUCKING BRONCO OF THE BORDER 
From a study by Edward Borein. See ‘Francesca of Mexicali,” page 420. 
‘ Frontispiece, Sunset Magazine, September, 
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Seeking Trade Across the Pacific 


By Artuer I. 


HE American people are beginning 
to discover that the Golden Gate 
is the front door to the orient. 

While the nations officially are contend- 
ing for political settlement in Asia, the 
flood of travel has started through San 
Francisco bay in pursuit of commercial 
opportunity in every region beyond the 
Pacific slope. Time was, not long ago, 
when the point to move from was on the 
other side of the continent. But that 
is changed now. The momentum is 
westward and the activity radiates from 
the metropolis of California. The peo- 
ple who think of going to the orient 
realize that when they pass the Golden 
Gate they enter at once into an extensive 
area of unexploited possibilities. 

For, the orient is not China alone. It 
is Hawaii, with its territorial fertility 
and its trade with the United States 
growing at the rate of half a million 
dollars a month; the Philippines with 
rebellion at an end and peaceful develop- 
ment taking the form that pays men of 
zeal and activity. It is New Zealand and 
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Australia with their continental area, 
their rapidly expanding business condi- 
tions, and their assuring future poten- 
tialities; India, which is building rail- 
roads and highways and manufacturing 
textile wares. It is Japan with its 
modern enterprise and demand for 
modern goods; Siberia with its big rail- 
road, its enormous wheat farms and 
their need of agricultural machinery. It 
is Siam, where, although the fact is not 
generally known, Bangkok is being 
rebuilt as if the orientals had suddenly 
found out how to construct a twentieth 
century New York or Paris; where mag- 
nificent new bridges are being con- 
structed annually by the generosity of 
the king, and where, as in much of the 
balance of the trans-Pacifie world, the 
thatched roof and the bamboo are giving 
way forever before the corrugated iron 
and the structural woods of commerce. 
Almost everything that is made in 
modern nations—from raw leather to 
boots and shoes, from fountain pens 
to typewriters, from iron in the pig to 
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girders in the viaducts—is finding an 
introductory sale across the Pacific, and 
the more far-sighted men who are hand- 
ling the commodities are penetrating the 
several countries very much as the 
advance guard went into the west forty 
and fifty years ago to establish them- 
selves and become well-to-do and influen- 
tial. Under their operations American 
exports alone have already grown fifty 
per cent within a year, and the signs at 
San Francisco foreshadew a continued 
enlargement in proportion to the increas- 
ing number of outgoing travelers. 

The general Pacific and trans-Pacific 
region, as is usual in a section expe- 
riencing its first overrunning by modern 
activities, has only a limited yield of 
things that modern nations can use, and 
is therefore ready for the salesman and 
for the man who knows how to build up 
the country in which he operates. 

The situation in Siberia will illus- 
trate: For a number of years American 
agricultural implements had been ship- 
ping from San Francisco to Vladivostok 
and Irkutsk. The trade, while lucrative, 
has been only a modest one. Before the 
war, however, on the advancing of Vladi- 
vostok to a point of importance in con- 
nection with the building of the trans- 
Siberian railway, a large office building 
was erected and, through the energetic 
agency of an American who was on the 
ground, American constructive material 
was used throughout the building. Other 
buildings and street improvements are 
in progress, or will be, when the war 
is at an end, and they require such 
things as earthenware, cement, wall- 
paper, and so on. 

Another situation, over in Syria, will 
illustrate further: In northern Syria, 
as a consul states, “there are thousands 
of acres of as good land as there is in 
the world suffering for lack of water, 
and all that is needed is for some one to 
make the start toward irrigating them. 
One good artesian well would set this 
country wild on the question of irriga- 
tion. It would pay some American well- 
drilling-machinery makers to come here 
and show what they can do in this line.” 

In Australia still another situation is 
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illustrated: Americans injured the cot- 
ton goods trade with that country in 
1899 by advancing prices twenty to 
thirty per cent while the Canadian and 
British makers advanced their prices 
only fifteen to twenty per cent. A large 
portion of Australia being almost with- 
out winter and therefore using cotton 
goods almost to the exclusion of all 
others, there is no reason why, by clever 
business manipulation, the lost trade 
might not be recovered. 

Going into the orient has passed the 
period when it was a speculative chance. 
The modern nations have a foothold 
which they will not lose, and the syndi- 
cates and capitalists have interests that 
render the further rapid progress of 
twentieth century developments inev- 
itable. The only question remaining is 
as to who are to be the individuals from 
the modern nations to get onto the 
ground, create and direct the business 
that is arising, and derive from it the 
profit and personal power that will ensue. 

For the moment the greatest efflux is 
to Hawaii and the Philippines, but a 
constantly increasing stream of English- 
men, Germans, Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans is turning to Nagasaki, Shanghai 
and Hongkong with the intention of 
moving from those points into Siberia, 
India, Siam, the East Indies and other 
regions tributary to those points or acces- 
sible from them. Hawaii is being sought 
by representatives of continental busi- 
ness houses, many of whom are putting 
up branch establishments, as similar 
branches were put up throughout the 
west with the movement of population 
toward the Missouri, the Rocky moun- 
tains and the Pacific coast. The Philip- 
pines are being sought in much the same 
manner, although usually upon a some- 
what different basis, Hawaii long since 
having become Americanized, while the 
Philippine inhabitants have yet to learn 
most of the lessons and customs of their 
new overseers. As an immediate evi- 
dence of the practical results of the 
emigration, outgoing freight upon all 
lines of steamers shows a steadily grow- 
ing volume and variety of commodities. 
A Pacific Mail steamer, for example, 
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departing from San Francisco recently, 
carried such diversified items as cotton 
domestics (1,000 cases), codfish, eight 
hundred cases of canned goods, nearly 
five thousand pounds of dried fruit, over 
three thousand barrels of flour, nearly 
two hundred packages of hardware, eight 
packages of harness. There were alsv 
jewelry, potatoes and rubber goods. 

The Japanese portion of the cargo con- 
tained assay goods, confectionery, furni- 
ture, pigs of lead, liquors, and a great 
variety of miscellaneous articles. Even 
photographic goods were included, sug- 
gesting possible future business in this 
line when once the orientals become fas- 
cinated with the camera. For Manila 
there were sporting goods, stationery, 
printing material and electrical goods in 
addition to such things as the above. 
In the same steamer were shipments for 
Korea, Penang, Sumatra, Batavia, Sing- 
apore, Vladivostok and Ceylon. 

Beyond the American accessions, Sibe- 
ria is recognized and sought as a country 
whose growth can easily parallel that 
of western America and which, there- 
fore, cannot help affording commercial 
chances, both large and small. Of course 
its most immediate prospects are in con- 
nection with its agriculture, and in this 
respect it is not necessary that, in order 
to give the country value as a place for 
trade exploitation, the optimistic prophe- 
cies of its ability to supply the world 
with wheat in competition with Amer- 
ica and Argentine should be fulfilled. 
Travelers know that if it supplies north- 
ern China alone it develops a market 
which will keep its farmers busy, create 
a demand for agricultural implements, 
and lead to the building up of towns and 
cities. Out of the latter will arise the 
infinite number of modern necessities 
associated with town and city building. 
The many years which may elapse before 
Siberia, or even Russia, can furnish these 
necessities to the same advantage that 
the American and European industrial 
institutions can furnish them lie open 
before the active man of trade from other 
countries, and particularly from Amer- 
ica, as his years of profit. American 


hardware, iron and household goods 
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already penetrate as far inland as 
Irkutsk. 

Considering the land chiefly from the 
point of view of the future, the commer- 
cial prospectors look upon Siberia as 
having mineral resources next in impor- 
tance only to its agriculture and there- 
fore affording an incentive to immediate 
exploration and examination. While it 
is possible that the actual mining conces- 
sions and privileges may always be hel: 
too closely by the Russian government 
to permit of much use by foreigners, 
the supplying of the mines with machin- 
ery is always likely to be open to the 
men who can furnish the best for the 
least money, regardless of nationality. 
Furthermore, there are unique problems 
in the working of the mines that call for 
the strongest talent and the cleverest 
ingenuity of mining engineers from 
whatever school or whatever country or 
whatever field of experience. 

For instance, much of the topography 
in the most promising placer districts 
is so level that a good head of water 
for hydraulicking is unobtainable, ani 
no one yet has devised a scheme of 
encompassing the difficulty. Again, one 
mine of coal in the Ural mountains is 
said to contain as much fuel as all 
England, but there has been no one in 
the vicinity to devise means of getting 
it out of the ground, no one to put up 
the big derricks, such as are had in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, for loading 
it on the cars. In the same mountains 
—the Urais—are great deposits of aurif- 
erous slate like the famous Treadwell 
deposits in Alaska; farther eastward are 
many miles of gold-bearing riverbeds 
susceptible of treatment almost as simple 
as that applied to the California placers ; 
also in many places the Russians with 
their crude instruments have exposed 
rich quartz veins which they have been 
unable to work. Yet it is stated that in 
all Siberia there are not over twelve 
stamp mills and not a shaft over seven 
hundred feet deep, while the cyanide 
and chlorination processes are almost 
unknown. The “commercial emigrants,’ 
as they might be called, who are going 
into Siberia foresee that enterprise and 
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skill will find rich opportunities in bid- 
ding for and securing the work that here 
awaits development. 

Prospects of wars and division among 
the nations to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, mercantile immigration into the 
Flowery Kingdom grows month by month 
as the contact of the people of China 
with civilization becomes more and more 
intimate. For a number of vears the 
empire has been buying American flour, 
taking two and a quarter million dollars 
of it in 1899; and now it is said by 
persons who have investigated the situa- 
tion that it is ready to buy cornmeal, 
grits and hominy, if only another “Corn- 


bread” Murphy will go into the kingdom 
and spread the gospel of corn as the 
original “Cornbread” Murphy has spread 
it in Germany. Again, the Chinaman 
never wears wool but keeps out the cold 
by piling on successive layers of cotton, 
and he takes increasing quantities of the 
article from elsewhere than the Asiatic 
continent. By and by the Asiatic conti- 
nent may furnish him with all he needs, 
but for the present he buys from abroad, 
or rather from the men who go to him 
from abroad and induce him to buy; 
and those who do go to him realize that 
if the situation changes and mills begin 
to be erected in and around China, it 
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will mean only a transfer 
of energy from selling goods 
to selling machinery. 

The Chinese, though pe- 
culiar and possessed of his 
own way of doing things, 
is easy to teach. Take him 
on patent medicines, for ex- 
ample. A thousand lurid 
advertisements would not 
reach his purchasing voli- 
tion, but put a yellow wrap- 
per and a dragon on the 
bottles and send around a 
good brisk auctioneer to sell 
to him personally, convin- 
cing him by experience, and 
he readily becomes as good 
a patron as the people in 
America who write “testi- 
monials” and put their pho- 
tographs in the daily paper. 

The Chinaman doesn’t 
read catalogues. It is the 
man on the spot, the man 
who meets him and _ has 
the power to persuade him 
in person, the man who 
wins his confidence and 
then proves his title to it by 
continued honest dealing, 
that gets his trade and holds 
it. He will take up almost 
anything useful, that doesn’t 
infringe upon ancestors and 
his Confucius, if he is given 
a chance to see the value 
of it. Thus, a recent freight 
consignment on the jetty at 
Chefoo, most of which came 
from America, included 
clocks, sewing machines, bi- 
cycles, windmills, and type- 
writers. The commercial 
advance agent had evidently 
taught the Mongolian and 
the coolie that he could get 
his silk trousers made quick- 
er with a machine than he 
could with an old-fashioned 
needle; that he could ride 
up the principal streets with 
more éclat on two wheels 
than he could walk it on two 
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feet; and that he could put water in 
a tank on top of his house by use of a 
windmill more expeditiously than he 
could cart it in buckets into his back 
room. It is not regarded as unreason- 
able to suppose that in time the China- 
man may give up his rice paper, his 
india-ink and his pot and brush in favor 
of the pen and the super-calendar and 
the typewriter. Merchantmen foresee 
that he will have to do so and are dealing 
with him on that basis. 

Not long ago the Chinaman used only 
the candle for his light. Later some 
European tradesmen showed him the way 
to get a coal-oil lamp almost as cheaply, 
and now there is an opportunity—or 
there was an opportunity at the time of 
a late consular report—for a competition 
among lamp makers to determine which 
can sell the best and the cheapest prod- 
uct. Germany and England have long 
since supplied the razors with which the 
Chinaman rounds off the bald head about 
his queue, but some American travelers 
are now in the field and feel that there 
is a chance to enter the lists for the 
same trade. 

The Chinese may not want everything 
that foreign nations make, but foreign 
nations can supply everything that he 
wants, and America, with San Fran- 
cisco as a point of egress, is in a position 
of special advantage to do the supplying. 
Furthermore, China itself has goods to 
supply and goods to be worked up and 
converted into commodities for its own 
use. It has deerskins to export, camel’s- 
hair wool, and canned game, as well as 
rice, silks and sandalwood. An English 
firm has already undertaken th canning 
of game at Chin-kiang for sa'. in the 
London market. China has a limited 
supply of bone which could be ground 
up and converted into fertilizer to 
redeem the worn-out soil in all sections 
of the empire and give the nation a new 
start in the supplying of its own food. 
At present the need of fertilizers is so 
great that every steamer going from San 
Francisco carries large quantities of 
shrimp shells for the purpose. 

Perhaps before many years elapse the 
Chinese will take his pork from the 
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packer instead of from the rough slaugh- 
tering pens that he now patronizes, and 
some of those who are participating 
in the present exodus to Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Chefoo and other ports know 
that this will mean an opportunity to 
adapt the methods of modern packing- 
houses to the peculiar tastes and needs of 
the Celestials. He may always prefer 
his cloth shoe to one made from hides, 
but he is not likely to resist the allure- 
ments of machinery for the making of 
the cloth ones. He may always use the 
square sail and the junk to do his mov- 
ing about on the water, but he will allow 
his harbors to be deepened, he will per- 
mit breakwaters to be built, he will 
find the convenience and advantage of 
wharves. All of which means business 
for the foreigner who is at hand to grasp 
the chances. 

Beyond China, southward and east- 
ward to the far-away Asia Minor, lies a 
territory which the travelers are finding 
even more ready than China for trade 
exploitation. In Siam, for example, as 
already mentioned, is Bangkok, an impe- 
rial city of 500,000 to 1,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, building up in modern fashion 
and demanding all varieties of modern 
commodities. Threaded by canals, like 
Venice, and divided by a broad river 
dotted with templed islands and flowing 
between magnificent boulevards, it pre- 
sents aspects that imply commerce as 
well as beauty and pleasure. Thirty- 
five years ago it had no streets. Ten 
years ago there were only nine miles of 
pavement. Now there are forty-seven 
miles of pavement, and the forty-seven 
are being rapidly extended in such man- 
ner as to offer a reasonable ghance to 
foreign contractors and to discoverers of 
new modes of macadamizing. Every 
year the king makes the city a present of 
a new bridge to commemorate his birth- 
day, and the material for the bridge is 
imported from abroad. Thatched roofs 
have been outlawed and foreigners have 
been busy trying to supply a light, non- 
combustible roofing material that will 
resist the ravages of the climate. Last 
year two thousand five hundred new 
buildings were erected, all of them 
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requiring some material other than the 
thatch. 

Siam is found to be much farther 
along than China, Korea or even Siberia 
in its conformity to modern progress, 
and possibly, therefore, more inviting 
to commercial exploitation when once its 
situation is understood. With the rapid 
extension of railways through the king- 
dom, cities and towns are growing in 
number and improving in nature until 
the supply of teak for building purposes 
has given signs of becoming inadequate 
and foreign woods have been imported. 
The use of brick has begun, but the 
natives have not learned the art of mak- 
ing them well, and there has been talk of 
a foreign syndicate to establish brick- 
yards in various portions of the country. 
An electric company advertises power 
for sale, and there is believed to be an 
opening, accordingly, for supplies of 
electrical apparatus, small motors, fans, 
bells, ete., useful for private houses and 
small factories. 

Something further of what is to be 
gained in Siam is shown in the fact 
that, notwithstanding the systematic 
encouragement given by the king to the 
development of agriculture, the people 
are still using wooden plows and wooden 
rakes for harrows, drawn by buffaloes. 
They sow by hand and thresh on the 
ground with the hoofs of muzzled beasts, 
using a shovel and the wind for winnow- 
ing. They will not always do so—they 
will probably do so only until a suf- 
ficient number of practical foreigners 
interested in selling goods to them teach 
them to do otherwise. 

In many of the oriental countries, 
some of the greatest of the financial 
openings, such as involve concessions 
from the governments and the expendi- 
ture of elaborate sums of money prior 
to the return of profits, have been occu- 
pied. China and Korea, possibly have 
given all the railroad and mineral con- 
cessions of large scope that they can be 
induced te give. Japan is inclined to 
nurse its own interests. And Siam may 


be expected to do more and more of its 
own promoting. But that is not regarded 
as diminishing or narrowing the chances 
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of foreigners. On the contrary, it broad- 
ens them by insuring progress along 
modern lines and by stimulating com- 
petition of the sort with which modern 
business men are familiar. 

A short time ago, for instance, there 
appeared to be in the Malay peninsula, 
and there may still be, an excellent 
chance to wrest the control of the big 
tin output of the district from the Brit- 
ish company by the simple device of get- 


ting control of the oil supply of 
Sumatra. The British company is 


obliged to haul coal a long distance to 
its smelter at Singapore, paying a pro- 
portionately high price for it, but earn- 
ing dividends of twenty per cent, never- 
theless on a capitalization of half a mil- 
lion dollars. An American engineer esti- 
mates that by the control of the Sumatra 
oil fields not only could the smelting 
point be transferred to Sumatra but the 
dividends could be increased to twenty- 
eight per cent. 

In such a respect as this the Malay 
situation is much the same as the situa- 
tion in any of the more modern coun- 
tries; and it suggests that similar par- 
allels of situation are prevalent through- 
out the orient. In the Straits Settle- 
ment, for example, branches of American 
banks are believed to be possible, as are 
also branches of American stores. The 
British, the French, and the Germans 
already have such institutions at Hong- 


kong, Kiaochau, Shanghai, Noumea, 
Apia and _ elsewhere, regardless of 


whether the nation has suzerainty over 
the countries in which the institutions 
are placed. 

No large movement of commercial 
exploiters to Indiahas as yet set in, but it 
is foreshadowed. India’s recent purchases 
of American bridge material, American 
locomotives, and other American steel 
products are viewed as only an indication 
that British political dominance means 
a free field for international trade. 
American consuls at Calcutta and else- 
where write that they are constantly 
receiving letters regarding the manufac- 
tures of the United States, “inquiring 
how such manufactures can be pro- 
cured.” Such easy openings to business 
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are not apt to be long neglected. The 
Caleutta consul not long ago reported 
that there was an opening for a big ware- 
house at that point to handle the raw 
jute export, fifteen per cent of which 
goes to the United States, and the man- 
ufactured jute, sixty per cent of which 
goes to the United States. 

Such spectacular new things as elec- 
tric light, together with all other forms 
of electrical application, have made slow 
progress even in the larger cities of 
India. Bombay, with a population of 
821,000, was without electric cars until 
very lately. But the introduction has 
been made, and the commercial exploit- 
ers see good business ahead when system- 
atic and determined pushing is applied. 

As in Siberia, China, Siam, India and 
other continental countries, so in the 
islands of the Pacific there are commer- 
cial opportunities of similar nature. 
They exist in a modified form, often 
upon a smaller scale, but for that reason 
also often the more approachable. Lon- 
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don capitalists are working copper and 
nickel mines in New Caledonia. In 
the same country, at Noumea, the mills 
are being carried in automobiles, and the 
finest stone quay in the Pacific ocean is 
under construction; an electric lighting 
plant is in course of erection, and 
$700,000 was recently madeavailable fora 
dry dock. It is much the same in Borneo, 
where the British are farming the hard- 
woods and the coai and unearthing the 
precious metals. It is partly the same 
in the Carolines and the Marshall 
islands, which are under the thrifty 
hand of the Germans. All these lands— 
these insular regions of the ocean—are 
tributary to the mainland of Asia, acces- 
sible on the way from the Golden Gate 
to the continent of Asia, or lying within 
reach of the continent when the traveler 
has done with his exploiting there and 
seeks further ground of commercial 
adventure and trade. 

Across and beyond India is Persia— 
still a part of the orient both by 
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tradition, by custom and by 
geography—and beyond that 
are Syria and Asia Minor and 
Arabia, all of them accessible 
on the way out from San 
Francisco, all lying within the 
country over which the busi- 
ness men of the future are 
likely to have their greatest 
contention. Germany, viewing 
Persia as the gateway to the 
Indian ocean, has outwitted its 
competitors in crossing to the 
Persian gulf with a railroad, 
and along this railroad trade 
in practical commodities of 
modern life is expected to 
arise. 

Even to these geographically 
remote regions the passage 
through the Golden Gate takes 
the traveler by the most prof- 
itable possible route. If he 
cannot create a branch house 
of his business in Hawaii, or 
find a lucrative trade in Japan, 
or get a satisfactory foothold 
in the Philippines, he may sell 
mining machinery in Siberia 
or bridge material in Siam or 
steel rails in India, and yet 
have the eastern end of the 
orient still to explore. If he 
is not ready to do business and 
is only on a tour of investiga- 
tion, seeking to acquaint him- 
self with the situation and to 
determine where to seek busi- 
ness in the future, he has the 
advantage of beginning his 
observations in the most likely 
of the new countries and of 
moving thereafter through a 
continuous chain of command- 
ing interests. He strikes at 
once into the orient, and is at 
no time thereafter outside of 
the field of possible profit. 

Furthermore, the traveler 
through the Golden Gate starts 
from the side of the continent 
toward which the large com- 
mercial interests of the day are 
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moving. He falls into line with the tend- 
ency of the railroad combinations and 
with the proposals of many of the big con- 
cerns which are preparing to take care uf 
the Pacific ocean commerce by the build- 
ing of ships of 20,000 tons burden and 


upward. He gets into position to know. 


the resources and needs of the Pacific 
coast. He has an opportunity to famil- 
iarize himself with the breadth and 
power of the United States before he 
departs upon his journey across the sea. 
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In the orient, as it has always been 
in the United States, during its growth 
westward, as it is now during its remark- 
able growth in the south, as it always 
will be in all countries: the business 
man who is on the ground, or who has 
been on the ground and has made him- 
self acquainted with the situation and 
the people, who has cultivated friends 
and established connections upon which 
he can depend, is the one who obtains 
the trade and holds its profit. 


On the World’s Highway 


By Aanrs J. 


MurPuy 


Copyrighted photographs by J. Martin 


T is only within the last three or four 
years, since the two great English- 
speaking nations have made frank 
avowal of the friendly and progressive 
creed, “One People, One Destiny,” that 
it has been brought home to the British 
public, the to and fro travelers of her 
scattered dominions, that San Francisco 
is on the great natural highway between 


the old country and her principal col- 
onies beyond the seas. For over a 
century, ever since Captain Cook sailed 
into the glorious harbor of Botany bay, 
Englishmen have been accustomed to 
think that the only reasonable route 
between the mother land and_ her 
antipodean possessions lay by one or 
other of the waterways of the eastern 
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hemisphere. Old customs and 
fixed prejudices die hard, es- 
pecially in the cherishing at- 
mosphere of ancient commu- 
nities, but the splendid enter- 
prise of the United States 
and their generous readiness 
to reciprocate the proffered 
friendship of the United 
Kingdom, have been strong 
enough to shatter such anti- 
quated bulwarks, and today 
the spirit of progress and 
international amity point to 
California’s capital as a 
Golden Gate-way. The pres- 














ent year reveals the interest- 
ing fact that a far larger 
number of people traveling between New 
Zealand and Australia and the United 
Kingdom have made the trip by way of 
San Francisco than ever before, and the 
existing indications point to a further 
and immediate increase now that a better 
knowledge of the attractions of the 
American route has reached both ends 
of the antipodes. As far as New Zealand 
is concerned, there is no other natural 
and rational line of communication 
between that colony and England for 
the trader, the savant, the pleasure or 
health-seeker and the mails. “Britain 
of the South,” the island colony of 
scenic marvels and record industrial 
progress has been aptly called, and by 
the medium of the American line the 
space that separates this young pos- 
session from the Britain of the ancients 
can be compassed with comfort and 
interest within the limit of twenty-seven 
days. More than half way round the 
world, well within the currency of a 
month, and in that time to get reasonable 
glimpses of Samoa, Hawaii, Niagara, 
incomparable Yosemite and other won- 
ders of the great American republic, 
stretching from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic! 

Within the last year the number of 
visitors from Europe to the thermal dis- 
trict of New Zealand exactly doubled, 
and if it were known abroad that the 
journey by way of San Francisco reduces 
the entire trip by the very considerable 
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time of fourteen days while the sea 
section is lessened by a whole week, 
thousands more would adventure to the 
land of the Maoris. All the advantages 
for this latter colony are equally evident 
for the commonwealth of Australia 
where the shortest time from its capital 
to London shows thirty-six days as the 
minimum, while the trip from Sydney 
to the English metropolis can be made 
via America in thirty-one days. This 
saving of time in the carriage of mails 
and in the transportation of business 
men, is a very important point in the 
development of trade and general rela- 
tions between the older countries and the 
British dominions of the southern seas. 
English and other foreign visitors to 
China and Japan are also rapidly 
turning their attention to the great 
advantages in speed, comfort and interest 
which the trans-American possesses over 
the Suez route, where the intense heat 
for a considerable section of the voyage 
robs the traveler of enthusiasm, energy, 
and indeed very often of health, which 
the Pacific crossing does so very much to 
favor. What a variety of conditions of 
life, and what scenes of contrast this 
American trip affords to the observant 
south-bound traveler, by no means the 
least being the opportunity of comparing 
the Indian tribes of the Pacific coast 
with their Maori brothers who are so 
cheerfully accepting civilization at the 
other end of the ocean! 
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The Land of the Rising Sun 

Wields a wonderful sword ; 

In days distraught its blade was wrought— 
Hammers of strife gave it fiery life, 
While the forge of the centuries roared. 


Yamato’s sons with this sword in hand 

Grow heedless of wounds or woe. 

Through the thick of the fight its blazing light 
Burns a flaring path—the warriors’ swath— 
Hewing their way to the foe. 


Those who follow Yamato’s sword 

With laurels of glory are wreathed. 

Their emblem of might is our guerdon of right ; 
War will not cease—there shall be no peace, 
Till Yamato’s sword is sheathed. 


[This is a free translation of one of the most famous Japanese sword songs, composed many 
centuries ago. It has been revived lately in Japan by the opponents of premature peace. ] 





























RESSLEY had arrived at Calexico 
on the southern border. He 
strolled along the streets, the only 

leisurely American in evidence. Farmers 
from the irrigated districts tied their 
teams to the hitching racks, hurried into 
the business houses, gave their orders 
to the tireless clerks and were away 
again. Bronzed-faced, clear-eyed fron- 
tiersmen from below the line came 
swinging into town at a hand gallop, left 
their trained cattle-ponies standing obe- 
diently, and made arrangements for the 
shipping of their two-year-olds. Over at 
the irrigation company’s office, steady- 
handed young men from Columbia and 
Harvard, standing in their shirt-sleeves 
before long tables in the American 
designed adobe, drew delicate tracings 
which marked the section lines, the 
individual holdings and the course of 
the irrigating ditch throughout the 
Imperial district. Few women were to 
be seen. To Pressley’s astonishment, not 
a saloon or gambling hall was in sight. 
Children raced one another to school; 
under a broad remada, the Justice was 
hearing a petty case; builders and 
mechanics worked like so many ants, 
hastening toward completion various 
new structures. The idlers, men of 


swarthy color, filled out the picture: a 
few Mexicans straying along the street, 
picturesque in their peaked sombreros 
and many-colored serapas, and down 
there before the corner store a bench 
full of good-natured Cocupah braves, 
long locks falling over their shoulders, 
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daubs of red and black and white paint 
spread upon their good-looking faces, 
faces wreathed the day long with smiles 
for the passing children and arriving 
strangers. Save for these idlers, every- 
body was intent upon his own affairs, 
freely satisfied to let everybody else 
alone. 

Pressley climbed up the seemingly 
endless rounds of the ladder built on the 
outer frame of the public tank-house, 
and from the high summit looked out 
upon the miles and miles of green fields 
stretching to the north, the east and 
the west, and upon the broad irrigating 
ditches and subditches, lined with rap- 
idly growing cottonwood trees, making 
strange geometric figures of the green 
sea out from which houses arose here and 
there like islands. The salt sea of pre- 
historic times had subsided in some 
early geological period and been suc- 
ceeded by an arid desert of sand, now 
in its turn giving way before a sea of 
green fields, turned loose at the will of 
American skill and enterprise, utilizing 
the waste waters from the mighty over- 
flows of the Colorado river. 

To the south the scene was different. 
The forbidding Cocupah mountains 
bounded the horizon, the fringe of dense 
mesquit at their base giving way to 
miles and miles of arid thirst-compelling 
desert, a desert untouched by the magic 
wand of American push. Over the 
border, but close at hand and separated 
from the busy American settlement of 
Calexico merely by an irrigating ditch, 
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requirements with 
which he must com- 
ply before making 
himself at home be- 
yond the border. 
Now a_ thousand 
miles away, more or 
less, the Yaqui In- 
dians had wearied of 
their peaceful occu- 
pation of tilling the 
soil, or attending five 
o’clock teas, or beat- 
ing their squaws, or 
keeping other men 
from stealing them 
—just’ whichever it 
is that constitutes 
the usual occupation 
of a Yaqui brave, 
and had found diver- 
sion in shooting to 
pieces a few Mexi- 
cans and others; and 
the Rurales, having 


MEXICAN OFFICIALS ON THE BORDER gone forth from 














slumbered the adobes 
of Mexicali, an ad- 
vancing American 
railway, pathway of 
activity, alone dis- 
turbing the southern 
repose. Calexico, 
Mexicali! What de- 
lightfully impartial 
mixing of abbrevia- 
tions, what avoidance 
of possible affront to 
border patriotism ! 
Pressley had 
planned to hunt for 
big horn in the dis- 
tant mountains on 
the southern side, and 
descending from his 
watch tower, he cross- 
ed over into Mexico 
by way of the short 
bridge spanning the 
irrigating ditch, and 
proceeded _ straight- 
way to make in- 











Ae . —faces wreathed the day long with smiles 
quiries concerning the for the passing children and arriving strangers 
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Hermosilloand made 
a few good Yaquis, 
found on their bloody 
persons arms manu- 
factured by the thrif- 
ty citizens of the 
Nutmeg State, and 
in consequence there- 
of the edict had gone 
forth from the City 
of Mexico that no 
American should en- 
ter the Republic of 
Mexico possessed of 
firearms, except un- 
der special permit 
from the proper Mex- 
ican authorities. 
Much was the red- 
tape, therefore, await- 
ing Pressley, merely 
because of this very 
proper edict. 

Setting foot across 
the bridge and upon 
Mexican soil, he was 
courteously accosted 


—water turned toward the arid 


desert by American skill and enterprise 





by the armed solidar 
standing before the 
Garita, or Custom 
House. 

“Buenos dias, 
senor,” smilingly 
called the southern 
official. 

Pressley responded 
in kind, and inquired 
as to what official he 
must see to secure 
permission to enter 
Mexican territory 
armed. 

“Manana (tomor- 
row),” was the reply, 
“come and we will 
take you to see the 
Administrador. He 
may be the one.” 

Pressley found the 
Administrador tem- 
porarily quartered in 
an American box-car, 
and to him repeated 
his inquiry. 














—utilizing the waste waters from 
the mighty overflows of the Colorado river 
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adobe with its rows 
of bottles of yellow 
and green mescal, the 
insinuating beverage 
of the Mexican race. 

Amused and inter- 
ested Pressley passed 
from officialdom and 
into the different 
public houses that 
lined the long street 
of adobes, constitut- 
ing the Mexican town. 
Nobody seemed over- 
come by labor, . and 
everybody hada 
courteous word of 
greeting. Strolling 
players with guitars 
hung from their 
shoulders and wear- 
ing peaked sombreros, 
yellow neckerchiefs, 
colored shirts, wide 
pantaloons and many 
colored serapas passed 








—good-natured Cocupah brav eee s 
long locks falling over rho shoulders cheerily from house 





“Mafana,” again 
beganthereply, “come 
and we will see the 
Judge. He may be 
the one.” 

From the Admin- 
istrador Pressley 
passed to the Com- 
mandante, from the 
Commandante to the 
Acuntador and from 
the Acuntador to the 
Judge, greeted by 
each one with mafia- 
na and reference to 
some other dignitary, 
He felt sure that he 
had never before 
heard so many to- 
morrows or seen such 
handsome, dignified, 
courteous officials. At 
the hands of each of 
the latter, he received 
cigars wrapped in sil- 
ver tinsel and invita- 








. - q —an . Mavancing American railway 
tions to the nearest * * (disturbing the southern repose 
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rods from the street 








THE AUTHOR, AFTER A SUCCESSFUL HUNT 


to house, making merry. Litters of pigs 
slept on the sidewalks contentedly; 
horses stood dejectedly in the sunlight 
before the open houses, within which 
their riders drank mescal. 

Down the long street a pack-train of 
burros loaded with hides of deer and 
beaver from the Colorado or the Hardy, 
crawled along, flopping their great ears 
at the buzzing flies; upright on the 
shoulders of the leader of the train, 
rested the head and great spreading 
horns of a venado, the magnificent deer 
of the gulf. 

The busy gringo doctor from across 
the line emerged from one of the adobes, 
medicine case in hand, reliability written 
on his strong features. “Aha, Mr. 
Pressley, do these scenes within sight of 
the California line surprise you?” he 
inquired, cheerily. “Better come with 
me and study the seamy side of Mexican 
life?” 

The invitation was gladly accepted. 
The physician led the way into an alley, 
and Pressley, following, found himself 
in the midst of Latin squalor. A few 


a fire was burning 
before a wretched 
shack built of sacks, 
old canvas and brush. 
A pot containing a 
somewhat doubtful 
mixture was simmer- 
ing on the fire. At 
the opening of the 
shack a little bare- 
foot Mexican girl in 
ragged garb was 
busily sewing, at the 
same time teaching a 
small tot to count 
and withal keeping a 
careful eye on the 
simmering mixture. 





“Francesca, how 
now is the little 
one?” asked the 


cheery physician in 
the Mexican tongue. 

“Better today, I 
believe Seftor Doc- 
tor,’ she answered 
quietly, and retiring within the hovel, 
she soon returned with a very fretful, 
chubby baby of two or three years of 
age. Her sewing was put aside; her 
pupil and another toddler were sent 
away on some errand, real or fictitious, 
and seating herself cross-legged on the 
ground, Francesca removed the one 
frayed swaddling cloth that covered the 
baby’s nakedness. - His left leg flopped 
about. Across the thigh extended a deep 
scar, the chubby flesh arising at either 
side. The middle portion of the jagged 
seam flared out, a shockingly ulcerated 
sore. Eying the doctor suspiciously and 
reading aright the preparations, the small 
chap flung his bare arms around the 
little girl, and hiding his face on her 
flat childish chest, burst out in soft 
piteous wails. The physician worked 
patiently over the wound. Sickened, 
Pressley turned away. 

“Good God, doctor!” he exclaimed, 
“what can be done for the child? Where 
are its parents?” 

“Tf the child could be sent to a hos- 
pital, his limb and life could be saved, 
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but this is Mexico, and there isn’t a hos- 
pital this side of Ensenada across the 
mountains, hundreds of miles away. 
Somebody dropped the little fellow when 
he was *bout a year old—you’ve seen the 
result. Then the mother ran away with 
a wandering Mexican and left little 
eight-year-old Francesca here, the oldest 
in the family, in charge of her four 
small brothers and sisters. The good- 
natured father does not count for much 
of course, for he is busy about town 
looking for work.” 

The wound was washed and rewrap- 
ped, Francesca meantime holding the 
child tenderly. She addressed the doctor 
in disjointed sentences: this was a good 
day, little José’s wound seemed better, 
Nina had counted to diez, there was a 
stew on the fire, enough for all, and 
before evening she would be able to 
finish mending Bernadino’s clothes. Her 
unusual responsibilities she did not seem 
to realize. Only once did she look at 


Pressley; sickened, he had turned from 
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the sight of the ulcerated limb and the 
little self-appointed mother, jealously 
mistaking his expression, flashed out a 
fierce challenge from her eyes, then 
directed her glance protectingly upon 
the baby, the agony and sadness of older 


womanhood gleaming in the brown 
depths. 
The visitors turned away. On the 


street they met the father of the family. 
“Buenos dias, senor doctor,” he said, “is 
the little one better? Mafiana and I will 
have some employment.” And his sense 
of duty satisfied fully, he dropped back 
and joined a party of loungers. More 
sufferers yet to see, the doctor hurried on. 

In the afternoon the two met on the 
American side. 

“Well, Mr. Pressley,” inquired the 
physician, “have you found the key-note 
of Mexican life?” 

“Yes, it is certainly mafana, relieved 
somewhat, perhaps, by extreme courtesy.” 
Pressley answered, “Today only fell on 
my ears once on the other side. Little 
Francesca, assuredly the heroine of 
Mexicali, knows the word and used it.” 
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Greeting 


By ALBERTA BANCROFT 





Drawing by Anna Frances Briggs 


The copper-sailed feluccas 
Are out upon the bay, 

Past Alcatraz a-skimming 
Like sea-gulls on their way. 
Yo-ho, you swarthy fisherfolk, 
A-tacking in the strait, 

May luck attend your fishing nets 
Beyond the Golden Gate; 
And may a shining harvest 
Be yours, my friends, to weigh 
Your copper-sailed feluccas 
A-tilt upon the bay. 
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OLD PINES NEAR MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


The Transformation of Wong- I oy 


By Sut Stn Far 


ONG-TOY, the daughter of 
W Wong-Ling, the big barber of 

Marchessault street, was_ ill- 
tempered. Moreover, she was homely in 
face and figure and boisterous in man- 
ner. Her family grieved much over 
these defects, for, like every other 
Chinese girl, Wong-Toy had to be mar- 
ried—and where was the man to be 
found who would take such a hornet as 
she for his wife? Several attempts were 
made to betroth her, but each failed, for, 
though her praises were sung by the 
most eloquent of go-betweens, inklings 
of the truth always leaked out through 
her little brothers and sisters; the more 


she was extolled, the more people became 
suspicious of her. Finally, however, an 
old nurse whispered in the ear of Wong- 
Toy’s mother that it would be well if 
instead of her daughter’s praises being 
sounded it should go abroad that she 
was altogether incorrigible and unfit to 
mate with any man. “Men are contrary 
creatures,” said this wiseacre, “and are 
prone to desire forbidden fruit.” 

This sage advice was followed, and it 
came to pass that a man of means and 
kindly disposition hearing the evil 
reports concerning Wong-Toy, took pity 
upon her and told himself that if all the 
stories he heard were true, then she 
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certainly needed a friend to give her 
face. He therefore astounded all of his 
relations by declaring he intended to ask 
Wong-Toy’s parents to give him their 
daughter for a wife. 

“But my daughter has a_ terrible 
temper,” said Wong-Toy’s mother when 
interviewed by her would-be son-in-law. 
“You cannot expect to find in her a good 
wife.” 

“To look for a good wife is like search- 
ing for a pin at the bottom of the ocean. 
I am seeking a wife, but whether she be 
good or bad, time will show,” replied 
Tsing Leang, opposition only making 
him the more determined in his suit. 

Wong-Toy’s mother then called in her 
husband, and together the artful pair so 
skilfully spurred on the lover by their 
strange reception of his offer that he did 
not leave them until a day was fixed for 
the tying of the cord which was to bind 
him to their daughter, when apparently 
disgusted with his foolishness, but 
secretly glad and proud of their success 
in securing so eligible a son-in-law, they 
retired to their daughter’s room to bid 
her prepare for marriage. 

Wong-Toy herself was delighted at the 
prospect of being free from the dom- 
ination of her parents, and as Tsing 
Leang had neither father nor mother, 
and had promised never to return to 
China, where women have to obey their 
husbands, she looked forward to the 
ruling of her future home and husband 
and the possession of a purse of her own, 
with no small amount of satisfaction. 
Moreover, she had seen Tsing Leang and 
had conceived a passion for him which 
was like unto the passion of a man for 
a woman, but not to be compared with 
the tender stream of affection which 
should flow from a wife’s heart to a 
husband’s. 

So Tsing Leang and Wong-Toy were 
married, and for a brief time all went 
well. Then Wong-Toy’s passion having 
cooled, she began to find fault with 
Tsing Leang and to tyrannize over him 
in a most unbecoming manner. Each 
day she made cause for a fresh outburst 
of temper, so that Tsing Leang’s life 
became a burden to him. 
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Weeks, months, several years went by 
and Wong-Toy’s ill-natured disposition 
did not improve. Indeed, the mildness 
of her husband only irritated her, and 
she was in the habit of bestowing upon 
him the most scornful of epithets, such 
as “fool!” “timid pig!” “know noth- 
ing!” Even his ordinary talk and walk 
were criticized, and she would belittle 
him before his friends and abuse him 
behind his back. She forgot that he had 
married her out of kind pity, and that 
she owed all that she had to him; often 
she acted so badly that he was obliged 
to leave his home on Marchessault street 
and take refuge in a cellar on the other 
side of Chinatown. Once, to get away 
from her tongue, he even went as far as 
San Francisco and remained there for 
several months. 

His friends urged him to follow the 
American custom and divorce her, but 
his good heart would not sanction such 
a course, for he knew it would go hard 
with her should he put her away from 
him, her friends being only her friends 
while he supported her as her husband 
and gave her face. 

But when a man has a big loving 
heart to be cared for and the woman 
who should care doesn’t understand how, 
he will assuredly give it to one who is 
finer sensed. This was the case with 
Tsing Leang, and it came to pass, that 
he gave his heart into the care of a little 
Sing Song woman. This Sing Song 
woman was a merry, tender little thing, 
but like most of her class, she was 
despised by those women who need not 
to make songs and are ofttimes not clever 
enough to do so. And when disorder 
like a swelling flood raged in Tsing 
Leang’s home, he would fly for peace and 
happiness to the Sing Song woman. 

Just how and when it got abroad is 
not known, but certain it is that Wong- 
Toy was one of the first to hear a rumor 
under the lanterns that Tsing Leang 
was seriously thinking of taking the 
Sing Song woman as a secondary wife 
to the big American city of New York, 
there to live with her in contentment 
and ease. A series of fits was the result, 


but when Wong-Toy had _ sufficiently 
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recovered from these, she ran to the old 
woman who had given her mother such 
good advice before her marriage, and 
told her that she wanted to wreak venge- 
ance in the worst way upon the heads of 
Tsing Leang and the Sing Song woman. 

Her old nurse listened in silence, but 
when Wong-Toy was compelled to stop 
to take breath, she said: 

“Most foolish of women, what do you 
wish?” And Wong-Toy replied: “What 
I most wish is to punish my husband 
and the vile wretch who has tried to take 
him from me.” 

“You cannot punish your husband 
any more than you have been doing 
every day since he first married you,” 
said old Woo-Ma, “and if you continue 
in the course you have hitherto pursued, 
the punishment will recoil upon your own 
head, for he will leave you for the Sing 
Song woman, and no matter what you 
say about her, she will be happy if she 
has him. The wisest thing for you to 
do is to change your treatment of your 
husband, and be for the future as sweet 
and complacent with him as in the past 
you have been violent and contrary. By 
that means you will win him back from 
the Sing Song woman, for when a man 
is not in the first flush of youth he pre- 
fers peace and contentment by his own 
fireside to anything else that life can 
offer.” 

“Nevertheless,” said Wong-Toy, “I 
could scratch his eyes out; as to the 
Sing Song woman, I will—” 

That evening Tsing Leang was 


informed that his wife knew of his love 
for the Sing Song ~woman, and in fear 
and trepidation, yet experiencing a 
strange sense of relief that all was now 


over with his domestic life, and that a 
separation from Wong-Toy was inevi- 
table, he proceeded to his home, prepared 
to beat a hasty retreat in case of neces- 
sity. What was his surprise to receive a 
smiling greeting from his wife and a 
gentle invitation to sit down to the best 
meal that had ever been prepared for 
him. No reference was made to the 
Sing Song woman. Instead, pleasant 
conversation and music beguiled the late 
hours, and he retired as in a dream. 

When he woke up the next morning 
he found that Wong-Toy’s transforma- 
tion was not for a night only. Day after 
day went by and the most dutiful of 
wives did she continue to be. What good- 
ness and kindness could not effect, 
jealousy had brought about. Besides, 
Wong-Toy, seeing that her husband 
found favor with another woman, began 
to appreciate him herself. Thus it was 
that poor, puzzled Tsing Leang could 
find no excuse whatever for putting away 
his wife, and seeing that she now made 
him comfortable, scarcely desired to 
do so. Indeed, there were many to whom 
Wong-Toy had confided the tale of her 
husband’s defection and the amiable way 
in which she had received it, who said 
aloud that such a woman was far too 
good for such a man, and she was long 
held up as a model to other wives by 
other husbands. 

What Wong-Toy’s plan for the punish- 
ment of her rival was never was revealed 
by Woo-Ma, into whose ear it was whis- 
pered; but it was carried through 
swiftly, secretly and silently, and the 
little Sing Song woman no _ longer 
breathes the air of Los Angeles’ China- 
town. 
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WHERE THE SPRAY DASHES HIGH 


An Invitation—A Song 


By OzeLttau PHELPS HvuGGINs 


The waves on the sea-shore are calling: 
“Come over the tide lands to me!” 

The murmurs are rising and falling, 
“Come over the tide lands to me; 

Come away from your toils and your pleasures, 
Come down to the restless old sea!” 


The yellow beach primrose is saying: 
“Come over the sand dunes to me!” 
The purple verbena is praying: . 
“Come over the sand dunes to me!” 
“Come, come,” say the rosy beach asters, 


“Come down to the restless old sea!” 


The waves on the yellow shore breaking, 
Come down to the sands and to me. 

The sun-glow the west is forsaking, 
Come down to the sands and to me; 

Over the tide lands, over the sand dunes, 
Come down to the restless old sea. 

































































The Irrigated Land 


By Citrrorp TREMBLY 











Drawing by William Wilke 


Through countless centuries I slept, 
Sun-baked and thirsty to the core, 

While over other lands there crept 
The moisture plentiful—and more. 


Day followed day—no living thing 
Upon my famished bosom grew: 

No song of birds, nor anything 
That other lands in fullness knew. 





Shunned was I by the march of man 
Counted as treacherous and base: 
By men and beasts placed *neath the ban 
And marked with scorn—the desert 

place. 








They came! and waked me from my sleep, 
Held to my thirsty lips the cup, 

And drinking, drinking, long and deep, 
My head, in gladness, I held up. 























And now across my fertile fields 
The farmer takes his busy way, 
In glory my dominion yields 
Its richest treasures day by day. 











The waving grass, so cool and sweet, 
Bedecks the one-time desert place: 
Ashamed no more, I gladly greet 
My children, men, now face to face. 
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Here, and There 


By Manet Porter Pitts 


To be over yonder where fresh from the grasses 
The fragrance blows softly o’er dew-laden hills, 
To catch the quick word of the wind as it passes 
And hear the low answer from murmuring rills, 
To feel the salt kiss of the neighboring ocean, 
To thrill to each pleasure that Nature can give, 
Ah, that is the acme of human emotion, 


Ah, that is to live. 


To know that the herald of day is o’erflushing 
With pennons of crimson the sky in the east, 
That every soft cloud in the heaven is blushing 
Like cheeks of a maid from a lover releast, 
To cage up the heart in a smoke-begirt city 
And strive, ever vainly, to stifle its ery, 
Ah, that is misfortune deserving of pity, 


Ah, that is to die. 


Can the Art of Fiction Be Taught? 


By CwHester BatLey FERNALD 


Author of “Under the Jackstaff,” “The Cat and the Cherub” and other stories 


N the arts of music, painting and 

sculpture it is readily assumed that 

instruction may be imparted to 
beginners; because it is the custom to 
impart it and because obviously these 
arts require at the start a certain 
physical dexterity. In the literary arts, 
because this dexterity is not required, it 
has been assumed that a definite scheme 
for instructing beginners is imprac- 
ticable. In music, painting and sculp- 
ture, however, all courses of instruction 
proceed from physical dexterity to a 
region of abstractions about tone or 
color or form and their composition. 
To the same extent that these abstrac- 


tions are true with reference to painting, 
music or sculpture, certain abstractions 
are true concerning all the forms of 
fiction. Conceptions of unity and con- 
trasts apply to all manifestations of art: 
clearness and vagueness, light and dark- 
ness have their analogies in all. Once 
past the acquisition of physical tech- 
nique, then with regard to instruction 
all arts are on a like basis. 

Given a sufficiently strong artistic 
obsession, then, without instruction and 
without chances for emulating others, 
the human soul will work out an artistic 
destiny. It will conquer manual difficul- 


ties; it will, by tedious striving, arrive at 
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CAN THE ART OF 
certain notions of proportion and unity ; 
it will advance to degrees of freedom of 
manner and excellence of form. Its 
achievements will vary with the develop- 
ment possible to the given mind in such 
unfavorable conditions. Given a soul 
without love of the beautiful and need 
for creative effort, then no amount of 
instructive stimulation will enable it to 
produce what is beautiful and original. 
As to the art of fiction, as to all others, 
a course of organized instruction in the 
hands of a master would have the value 
which all plants derive from being placed 
in a soil where they may seek and find 
the elements they need. These elements 
contribute to the perfection of the plant ; 
but they are not its soul or its identity. 
Its identity is its capacity for making 
use of the elements and building its 
proper self out of them. In other words, 
no one in literature can make of another 
a literary artist, but he can, to a marked 
degree, help that artist to make himself. 
He can save the novice weary lengths 
of groping drudgery; he can—always 
provided he has the gift of the teacher 
—conserve the energy of the novice and 
direct it with the least waste. 

The exercise of the imaginative faculty 
is an exacting strain. It uses up the 
vital forces at greater speed than any 
other occupation because the effort is 
focused, in literary labor, through com- 
paratively a much smaller area of the 
human structure. The working hours 
of musicians, painters and sculptors will 
average probably twice as many per day 
as the hours of the imaginative writer ; 
the mechanical part of their work allows 
change and relaxation. All other con- 
siderations being most favorable, the 
time consumed in discovering the simpler 
laws of his work by the novice at fiction 
who works without instruction, is time 
lost. In art, as in any other department 
of human effort, instruction is partly 
organization for saving time. 

It used to be the fashion when the 
country was led by self-made men to 
attribute to them a special virtue on 
account of their self-making. Their spe- 
cial virtue really was their capacity to 
succeed in spite of unfavorable begin- 
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nings, and their success was due in part 
to the fact of their competing with other 
self-made men. Self-made men no longer 
lead the country; their places have been 
taken by men of no greater capacity, but 
with better instruction. It is better to 
have a good beginning than an inferior 
one. For an artist in fiction or in any 
other art a beginning without the best 
instruction to be had and without con- 
tact with sympathetic souls is an inferior 


beginning. Because he does not have 
first to learn a craft, such as the 


mechanical part of playing a musical 
instrument, or of covering a canvas with 
color, or of putting shapes to clay, is 
not a reason why he cannot be taught 
something about his art. I am making 
a distinction between the critical instruc- 
tion to be had in courses of English 
literature at the universities and the 
constructive coaching in the art of fiction 
which at present is to be had from com- 
petent minds hardly anywhere. 

In the other three arts I have spoken 
of, it is possible to watch the master at 
work and to discuss with him, from 
point to point, his reasons. It is possible 
for him to receive in a few minutes an 
impression of the novice’s work sufficient 
to base valuable criticism upon. But not 
many men successful in writing fiction 
care to spend the time it takes to read 
manuscripts; and because there are a 
hundred persons who think they can 
write, to one who thinks he may learn 
to model or draw, the literary man would 
expect to find about that proportion, 
inversely, of promising pupils. But per- 
haps the strongest reason why he does 
not engage in teaching as a part of his 
work is the lack of precedent. There 
are many dimensions in which purely 
imaginative fiction may be said to be 
newer than even the art of music. ‘Time 
will probably establish for it this prece- 
dent and demonstrate the practicability 
of didactic courses. Demand and supply 
and the peculiarities of human nature 
will doubtless conspire to make such 
ventures worth while to the established 
author who knows how he has succeeded. 

I will instance a common misconcep- 
tion about the art of fiction which may 
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be corrected at an early stage or which 
may, without instruction, persist through 
long and disheartening experiences. The 
principle involved is not always clearly 
grasped by even the best writers; but to 
understand it is a leading factor in suc- 
cess; and from a standpoint of pure 
art, it is a necessity. In reading no 
few manuscripts of unknown writers 
I have been convinced that the average 
of their stories has had its inception in 
some experience, of serious moment to 
the writer’s outlook, which has happened 
to himself or to some one under his close 
observation. In either case he has felt 
it as keenly as if it had happened to 
himself, and he proceeds to tell in his 
story how he felt. Now it is possible 
for a man to come to me with his hair 
standing on end and gasp that in some 
dark, mysterious place he has seen a 
ghost. But while it is interesting for 
me to look at a man who thinks he has 
seen a ghost, and even more interesting 
to look at him if I think he really saw 
the ghost, it would be a hundred times 
more interesting to me to see the ghost 
myself. In my human heart I really 
don’t care half so much how he felt 
when he saw the ghost as for how I 
myself should feel in such a startling 
circumstance. As a mere narrator of 
the event he would reach his best in a 
legal document setting forth the event 
with all the detail which might be neces- 
sary to convince a court of its truth. As 
a writer of fiction his whole purpose 
and achievement would be to produce for 
me the illusion that I myself was 
seeing the ghost; to produce an effect on 
me, rather than to describe an effect on 
himself, or on another supposed man 
who is really himself. I don’t wish to 
be told how his hero felt ; I wish to know 
what happened to him, and from these 
facts, presented with convincing skill, J 
myself wish to experience the emotions 
resulting. 

But what generally happens is that 
the writer stands to me as a mirror. 
A light strikes upon his surface. With- 
out penetrating to a discriminating 
artistic interior most of it glances off 
from him to me with the refraction of 
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his unsophisticated personality coloring, 
distorting and rearranging it in terms 
of himself. This may be interesting, 
even moving; but it is not art. Art is 
to make the light strike me direct. li 
has struck the artist first; but it has 
not glanced off at an angle from him; 
it has gone through him. In going 
through him the phenomena is that of 
art. He has eliminated all that was non- 
essential to my singleness of impression ; 
and all that was essential he has focused 
into such a force of white and unified 
light that I am not aware of him because 
he makes me too much aware of mysel’. 

In any approach to the subject it is 
never too soon to be clear as to the degree 
of one’s seriousness. Art undertakes to 
fill no man’s stomach. It may chance 
to do so; but it is of a supreme selfish- 
ness and may not be relied upon for a 
erumb. Yet there are those who from 
choice or necessity make a daily compro- 
mise between what they find beautiful 
and what they find expedient. What | 
am setting down here refers to those 
who from choice or good fortune are 
true to an artistic conscience whether 
it brings them bread or not. From this 
point of view the outlook is greatly nar- 
rowed. Fiction in America comprises 
the short story to a greater degree than 
elsewhere. The short story lives and dies 
in the magazines; its life in book-form 
is an almost negligible quantity, with 
enough exceptions to prove the state- 
ment. The magazines are for the multi- 
tude; but art is not. One has no neces- 
sary quarrel with this fact ; but one must 
recognize that the multitude is for the 
moment while art reaches into tomorrow. 
Up to the present time more has been 
achieved by American writers of short 
stories than by American writers of 
novels; and beginners generally produce 
short stories first. It is important 
whether their spirit accepts the sacrifice 
to art, with its possible tragedy, or 
whether they are more concerned with 
making a living. 

The magazines share with the news- 
papers a certain intelligent expediency 
necessary to their material existence ; but 
art, indifferent to material existence, 
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CAN THE ART 
may or may not furnish what they want. 
The bulk of our short fiction differs from 
the commodity known as “city news” in 
the newspapers mainly in the proportions 
preserved between fact and local color. 
The vast store of local color provided by 
the United States and its territories has 
been the main ingredient in our fiction, 
good or bad, for many years. The value 
of this local color has been that it fur- 
nishes ready-made a certain garish set 
of contrasts which have an artistic char- 
acter. The story of Cinderella cannot 
be retold in its original form; but in 
terms of the Ghetto, Chinatown, French 
Canada, the Tennessee mountains, Louisi- 
ana, Alaska or the Philippines it can 
be retold and sold to the magazines sev- 
eral times a year. ‘The reason it is not 
more often thus discovered in print is 
that the writer, instead of holding close 
to the prescription thus indicated, gener- 
ally has enough artistic leanings to cause 
him to be partly original; whence he 
comes to grief. This same writer is the 
one who, finding the above facts to be 
true, will inveigh with some bitterness 
against the individuals who as editors or 
publishers are controlled by the facts. 
But the true artisan does not occupy 
himself that way; he is too busy produc- 
ing what he thinks will be remunerative ; 
and the true artist is too busy trying 
to produce what he thinks is beautiful. 

A bird’s-eye view of our magazine 
fiction for the last twenty years would 
give an impression of a mass of inverted 
commas, marking the dialect story with 
its phonetic spelling of mispronounced 
English. The dust of an ill-kept country 
road lies over it all. It is true to obser- 
vation of the times and customs; but 
not so true to art. The local color has 
“sold the stuff’: that is, the local color, 
with its element of novelty, has been 
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more thought of than true considerations 
of art would allow. Which is not to 
declare that color is insignificant. The 
concern is one of proportion. An artist 
may grind colors, but to grind colors 
does not make a man an artist. 

There are very few mortals to whom 
this distinction matters. The world is 
quite as apt as not to confer notoriety 
and money on an artist at the expense 
of the color grinders. Even the best of 
artists should be prepared to achieve 
fame. But in his mind the above dis- 
tinction will remain. To the layman 
it is upheld that the artistic soul does 
not care for money or fame; and when 
the layman discovers that this is not 
true he murmurs something about hypoc- 
risy. But it is not that the artistic soul 
enjoys money and fame less, so long ::s 
their novelty endure, but that it enjoys 
its own natural expansion more. Fame 
is evanescent and hollow; money, like 
all material things, is less enjoyed in the 
possession than in the getting. The only 
true test of an artistic achievement is its 
enduring delight for the observer and the 
supreme satisfaction experienced by the 
achiever. It is this satisfaction that 
makes him choose and keep to his career. 
It is not a virtue in him; it is merely 
the proof of his type. I am enforcing 
the distinction between the artist and the 
color grinder for the purpose of making 
it clear that, whatsoever may or may not 
be gained by a color grinder in studying 
under a master-craftsman, to my mind 
much may be gained by a young artist in 
fiction by studying under a master of his 
art. It might not suit Mr. Kipling to 
accept John Doe as a pupil; but of the 
Doe brothers one brother could learn 
from Mr. Kipling as much as the other 
might learn from Mr. Sargent. And no 


more. 
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Drawing by Frank Todhunter 




















China the Silent 


By Amovurette M. BEECHER 


ing, as day by day this bloody 

duel swelters at her gates? Does 
she realize that her fate is suspended in 
the air? Is she wondering whether a 
Manchu emperor is to retain possession 
of her vermilion seal and stand supreme 
in the halls of her Forbidden City, or 
must her “Son of Heaven” make his 
final bow to a watching world, as he hands 
over his country to a Muscovite Czar? 

To imagine what a Chinese is think- 
ing is generally too difficult a problem 
for the most of us. The only way in 
which we can arrive at anything like 
an idea of it, is to study carefully the 
conditions that make him what he is. 
To do this, with even a degree of justice 
to him, we must investigate his inherited 
tendencies, his methods of education, his 
environment and religion. 

Some cynic has said that virtue is 
merely a matter of geography. The only 
good of such a suggestion is that it points 
out the necessity for charity, and the 
broad handling of all things, and above 
all to keep free of the chronic habit of 
judging others by ourselves. 

When information is wanted as to 
another’s character and nature nothing 
is too small to notice in gaining that 
information. Therefore, in studying the 
Chinese as a nation, let us begin with 
the small things first. They alone will 


C HINA, the silent, what is she think- 


convince us of their utter unlikeness to 
ourselves. China, as seen with our eyes, 
is grotesque. She is the antipodes of all 
the rest of the world. She seems the 
upside down of everything. The needle 
in her compass points to the south, she 
says west north instead of northwest. 
She enjoys her fireworks in the day time; 
her ladies use wheelbarrows when they 
are making calls; they drive cows instead 
of horses; the necks of their prisoners 
are put in the stocks; their surname 
comes first as Roosevelt Theodore; they 
mount their horses from the right side; 
the old men fly kites, while the small 
boys sit demurely and watch them ; they 
keep on their hats as a sign of respect; 
their crimson visiting cards must be a 
burden to them if they do much calling, 
as they are four feet long and about 
two wide; their boats are drawn by men, 
their carriages by sails; they never drink 
milk and their mourning color is white 
or pale blue. Their young women, no 
matter how beautiful they may be, 
according to Chinese ideas, are slaves, 
while the old mother of grown sons and 
the wrinkled grandmothers are queens, 
and the most respected and beloved mem- 
bers of the household. Even the emper- 
or’s mother ranks higher than he does. 
When a son is fortunate enough to 
receive an honorable decoration, he 
brings it to his mother who wears it 
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for him. There is something so deli- 
cately attractive about this custom that 
it is difficult to describe in mere words 
the sensation it produces. China of all 
nations has fulfilled the old command. 
She has honored her father and her 
mother, and she has surely, in its fullest 
sense, received the promised reward. 

Their great wall and their great canal 
still stand unrivaled. The canal is twice 
the size of the Erie, varying in width 
from two hundred to one thousand feet. 
Artesian wells were in general use with 
them before the birth of Christ. They 
understood the circulation of the blood 
long before we did and inoculated for 
smallpox in the ninth century. 

Toward the end of that century the 
Chinese invented the printing-press 
and gun-powder. Nearly one century 
before that they used spectacles and play- 
ing cards. We owe them much—the arch 
in architecture, the canal, the magnet, 
the vivid vermilion which they make out 
of one part quicksilver and two parts 
sulphur, their silk, their porcelain, their 
jade, their tea, their spices and woods, 
and they sent to the Lewis and Clark 
and the St. Louis expositions the rarest 
treasures of their land gathered from all 
over China. Her government voted 
$562,500 to collect them. Her high 
officials, for the first time in the history 
of the empire, sent priceless treasures 
from their private collections. One vase 
sold recently in Peking for $10,000. 

Undoubtedly they are a great people, 
little appreciated and less understood 
by the rest of the world. China with 
her four and a quarter million square 
miles and more than four hundred 
million inhabitants, is the most formid- 
able power on earth. It is also said on 
unimpeachable authority that China is 
increasing at the rate of fourteen mil- 
lions a year. The exact census is difficult 
to learn as the poll-tax is so heavy that 
every strategy is used to evade it. Those 
versed in such subjects say if it could 
be accurately made it would be found 
that China contains half the population 
of the world. 

It is a great agricultural, artistic, 
peace-loving nation, everlastingly indus- 
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trious, patient and domestic. As in 
France, the farms seldom contain more 
than an acre or two, but on it they 
raise all they consume. The Chinese 
are lacking in imagination; they would 
be better described as being phlegmat- 
ically prosaic. Arabia teems with romance 
and Persia with poetry, but when we 
enter China, prose reigns supreme. No 
flights of eloquence, no brilliant wit er 
imagery is hers, nothing but the dead 
level commonplace. 

This monotonous drab strikes one 
regretfully and is, so most writers think, 
to be traced chiefly to the calm, moral 
teachings of the great Confucius who 
taught and insisted on the every day 
virtues, such as decency, order, respon- 
sibility, truthfulness, punctuality, civil- 
ity, peace and general consideration for 
the feelings of others, as well as a strict 
adherence to filial piety. He used few 
words, and of the simplest kind. He 
apparently took it for granted men 
wished to be made better and would 
strive to become so; hence, he employed 
no ornament of language in pointing out 
to them the desirability of being good. 
He made every precept so absolutely to 
the advantage of those to whom he 
addressed it that his listeners were 
amazed at his wisdom and their own 
former blindness. His teachings were 
only for the living; of a future life he 
never spoke. Once, when asked by some 
of his disciples to tell them something of 
death, the rare old sage, great in his 
absence of assumption, said, simply and 
truthfully, “You ask me to tell you of 
death, I who know so little of the mystery 
of life, how can I tell you of the greater 
mystery of death?” 

All the teachings of Confucius are pure 
and elevated and entirely free from 
either words or ideas that might demoral- 
ize the minds of men. If one wishes to 
gain an insight into the secrets of the 
quietness, patience, and above all, peace- 
fulness of the Chinese people, the teach- 
ings of Confucius must be studied. 
United States Minister Conger says: 
“There is in China the highest civiliza- 
tion to be found in the world, if civiliza- 
tion means, as it should, the highest 
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sensibility of the conscience of man.” 
Ex-minister Wu, also, in speaking before 
the “Ethical Culture Society” in New 
York, said: “There is a general impres- 
sion in this country that there are three 
equally great religions in China—Con- 
fucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. It is 
true that the government recognizes each 
of the three, but it is not correct to say 
that they have anything like an equal hold 
on the people, as superstition is the chief 
support of Taoism and Buddhism. They 
grow weaker and weaker as men grow 
more intelligent; while Confucianism 
always is growing, binding the nation 
into a homogeneous whole.” 

Most of the sayings of Confucius are 
epigrams of concentrated wisdom. Once, 
in sorrowing over a tendency to small dis- 
agreements he noticed among his pupils, 
he said: “My friends, forming resent- 
ments with mankind is like planting 
misery.” He also said to them, “Grieve 
not that men know not you, grieve rather 
that you know not men,” and again in 
his calm, judicial way he said, “Formerly 
in hearing men I heard their words and 
gave them credit for their conduct, now 
I hear their words and observe their 
conduct.” Sixteen hundred and sixty 
temples are erected to his memory; one 
of them covers ten acres of land. Twice 
each year the nation holds sacred fes- 
tivals in them. The entire Confucian 
philosophy is steeped in the great prin- 
ciples, that example is omnipotent; that 
to retain the safety of the empire you 
must secure the happiness of the people; 
that no laws should be made except 
those that are obviously to the advantage 
of the people, thereby needing no one to 
enforce them; also that by persistent 
thoughts we may penetrate at last to 
the essence of things. He especially 
commended not only right actions, but 
pure thoughts and desires, and above 
all, to guard the tongue, “For,” said he, 
“a blemish may be taken out of a dia- 
mond by careful polishing, but if your 
words have the least blemish there is no 
way to efface that.” 

The Chinese philosophy differs from 
all pagan religions in that it encourages 
no cruelty, or sensuality, and no human 
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victims have ever been offered on its 
altars. The Chinese have few laws and 
those are principally unwritten, being 
held in force by custom. The authority 
of the emperor is to govern simply by 
the usages of the past. Should he violate 
any of these by carelessness or arbitrari- 
ness, a revolution would be most likely 
to result and the dynasty changed. The 
government being parental, the emperor 
is regarded as the father of his children, 
to whom he is expected to show justice, 
kindness and affection, and have for his 
chief object in life their happiness and 
well-being. 

China is only in name a monarchy; 
in reality it is an aristocracy, not of 
birth and position, as in Europe, for the 
poorest born, if learned, can gain the 
highest places. Neither is it an aristoc- 
racy of wealth, as with America, largely ; 
nor a military one, as with Russia and 
perhaps Germany; nor a religious one, 
as is the case in Egypt; but an aristoc- 
racy purely and simply of intellect and 
learning. The mandarins or civil officers 
of China to become such have to pass 
the strictest and most difficult examina- 
tion; so much so, that only about an 
average of six out of every hundred pass. 
This is not strange when you consider 
they must know by heart all the Con- 
fucian classics, must be thoroughly con- 
versant with history and the ethics of 
general government, as well as_ the 
annals of the empire which are contained 
in six hundred and sixty-eight volumes. 
To this vast accumulation must be added 
a scholarly knowledge of all the tra- 
ditional wisdom of the land. The exam- 
inations are renowned for their severity 
and strict impartiality, as they form the 
basis of the entire system of Chinese 
government. By this method the old 
thoughts are kept ever new in each suc- 
ceeding generation. 

As education is free to all males, hun- 
dreds of thousands compete for the honor 
of being a mandarin, as from that order 
alone the highest civil officers are chosen, 
such as viceroys or governors of the 
eighteen provinces. These men have 


almost unlimited power, but every three 
years they are called upon to make an 
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exact report of all the affairs of their 
province, including in that report a 
truthful account of their own faults. 
If this is omitted, a committee of inves- 
tigation at once looks into it and the 
viceroy, if found guilty of hiding any- 
thing he should have confessed, suffers 
degradation, and sometimes death, if his 
offense is a grave one. Censors, also, 
at any time and always unannounced, 
arrive and examine the affairs of each 
province. If, under this examination, 
anything is unearthed, contrary to the 
approved standard, the offender is at 
once punished. Therefore, as you see, 
a good education according to Chinese 
ideas, is the open door to the highest 
official places in the land. Nothing 
more is required. 

Li Hung Chang, “the old fox with a 
gray goatee,” was a sickly boy working 
on a rice boat in the marshes of Hewi 
Ling, where he was born. He died the 
greatest man in China. In 1868 his 
wealth was estimated by friends who 
knew him intimately at $45,000,000. 
He has been credited with doubling that 
before he died. He lived in Tientsin 
and was once asked to rise against the 
present Manchu royal family to found 
a new dynasty and be emperor of it 
himself. This temptation he loyally 
refused though to be emperor of the five 
great divisions of China must have been 
a dazzling dream to the once ragged 
lad of the rice boat. Those five divisions 
consist of the eighteen provinces, Tibet, 
a part of Turkestan, Mongolia and 
Manchuria. 

Go where you will, through the length 
and breadth of this immense empire, you 
will find the dominant note to be peace, 
peace, peace. It is bred in their blood 
and is part of them. They love it as 
much as they have a horror of war, and 
it is doubtless this all-mastering instinct 
that has kept them simply lookers-on at 
the great wars of the world. Of mili- 
tary tactics the Chinese know little or 
nothing. Instead they have been trained 
in agriculture, science and art. Centu- 
ries of such training have resulted in 
making them bear almost anything to 
avoid a conflict, in which they are awk- 


ward, nervous and unskilled ; so much so, 
that superficial critics have said that 
they lack courage because they cannot 
fight. 

How can generation after genera- 
tion of such human beings, trained to 
peaceful, plodding industry and the 
harmonies of home life, become in a day, 
warlike and hostile. The change would 
be too sudden to be natural, but it is 
not unlikely that smoldering under her 
present neutrality there may be a grow- 
ing determination to at last assert her- 
self, to join Japan and sweep the white 
men from the orient. The far east today 
teems with threatenings, darkening the 
cloud of war, but notwithstanding these 
many signs China, if she fights at all, 
will have to be dragged into it, and 
Japan is ready to do the dragging for 
together these nations could take and 
keep all Asia. Even should this come 
to pass it is not so much a military 
peril the world has to fear as probably 
a great commercial one. Japan would 
soon make China understand the value 
of her almost inexhaustible supply of 
raw materials, and also realize the won- 
derful power of her countless hordes of 
skilled, deft workmen, renowned for 
their application, as well as their power 
to live in comparative comfort on a 
fractional wage. 

These facts are likely to wake China 
so that, without a magnifying glass, she 
will be able to discover the great fact 
that she can undersell the world, pro- 
ducing in exact completeness every 
invention of our age, untrammeled by 
patent laws, or expensive transportation. 
These may be some of the thoughts of 
Chinese statesmen today. It may be a 
long time before they materialize into 
action, as tradition, education, custom 
and prejudice have deep roots and die 
hard; but even in China it is probable 
these old habits of thought will grad- 
ually give place to the newer, and the 
commercial instinct which seems to be 
dormant in them all will appear, for 
when once they are instructed in occi- 
dental money-making methods, they 
invariably become keen and far seeing 
business men. 
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Sing of the season you deem most fair, 
Sing of the season you hold most dear— 
Is it the summer sun’s hot glare? 
Is it the winter, with Christmas cheer? 
Or spring, with its fragrant air? 


Every season is fair and sweet, 
Each a part of the one great plan, 
But one is fullest and most complete, 
Richest and best since the world began— 
The season of harvest, and garnered wheat. 


Spring’s but the promise of the year, 

With its faint, pale flowers, and its tender grass; 
In summer the prophecy grows more clear— 

In autumn it all shall come to pass— 
The burdened bough, and the ripened ear. 


Give me the season when clouds drift low, 
When the corn is whispering all the while, 
When over the hills cool west winds blow, 
And the mellow light of a golden smile 
Shines down on the earth below. 
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the odds and ends which Kenneth 

Ralston had collected and located 
within the little ebony case which con- 
tained his most prized treasures. 

Tall and slender, of beaten gold and 
of unique proportions, the drinking cup 
seemed almost in the nature of an anach- 
ronism; a forgotten tone in the gamut 
of the past and present. The beaten 
octagonal stem was not unlike that of 
a modern wine glass, but the delicately 
carved serpent which twined about the 
dull-hued column very effectually dis- 
posed of any additional similarity, and 
the diamond-shaped opal which gleamed 
within the small turquoise teeth of the 
reptile, gave an undeniably ancient and 
weird appearance to the entirety. 

The oddity of the ornament had fre- 
quently been commented upon by the 
friends of Ralston, but the quartet of 
companions who had gathered together 
in the snug apartments of that gentle- 
man in Boston upon this particular 
occasion were, if anything, more per- 
sistent in their inquiries as to the whys 
and wherefores regarding the cup. 

“T say, old man,” remarked one of the 
four, “you’ve held off long enough about 
the thing, and it’s only fair that you tell 
us something about it. You have had 
the cup in your cabinet for nearly five 
years, and yet in all that period not a 
word of explanation have you volun- 
teered as to its history.” 

“T have had my own reasons for not 
relating the history of that cup,” said the 


| T really did seem out of place among 


Dor the Golden Serpent 


by H.M.Mayo 


narrator, gazing reflectively 

into the fire. “Some things are 
not always pleasant, even in retrospect. 
and it takes time to soften the per- 
spective of the past. The gold cup. 
or my ‘glimpse of a past civilization,’ 
as T call it, represents an adventure 
of five vears since; an adventure which 
might have befallen any other fellow 
who happened to be situated as | 
was, and in which I figured simply 
because I was the fellow selected by fate 
or circumstance to witness a remarkable 
chapter in the hidden history of Old 
Mexico, and a chapter that marked the 
last page in the chronicles of ‘La Casa 
de la Laguna,’ or in plain English, the 
‘House of the Lake,’ and the domicik 
of the King and the Queen. 

“T’ll agree with you that all this sort 
of talk sounds strange, but gospel is 
stranger to some people, so I will only 
tell the story, and if it seems more than 
passing odd, why, I trust you will 
remember that truth is oddly maintained 
and stranger itself than many things 
which are generally considered fiction. 
This much taken for granted, I will pro- 
ceed, and if I appear either prosy or 
prolix, you have no one to blame but 
yourselves, as your curiosity brought the 
penalty upon you all. 

“Tt was in the winter of 1894 that, on 
the advice of my physician, I set forth 
from New Orleans for the border city of 
El Paso, with the hope that a sojourn 
in that delightful atmosphere would rem- 
édy my troubles. Too much society and 
a disregard for the small things which 
are supposed to be conducive to health, 
had apparently affected my respiratory 
organs, and I was threatened with lung 
trouble; something with a long unpro- 
nounceable name, which only pure air 
and an equable climate could cure. 

“Kl Paso, you know, or you may not 
know, is located on the Rio Grande, 
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almost at the junction point of Texas, 
Mexico and New Mexico, directly on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific trans- 
continental route to California. It is 
situate on the great plateau which 
marks the subsidence of the Rocky moun- 
tains, or rather the division between 
those of the United States and the hills 
of Mexico. In full sight are the 
Sierra Madre and the ranges of the 
Guadalupe, Hueco and Organ frown to 
the northward. The air of the plateau 
brought me back to life, and now that 
it is all over, I mean my enforced vaca- 
tion, I am urged by a natural comparison 
with other things to the conclusion that 
the eight months I spent in and about 
El Paso were as fraught with simple 
enjoyment as any period I have expe- 
rienced since childhood. The touch 
of old conditions and peoples, odd and at 
variance with preconceived ideas, the 
semi-Mexican environments of the town, 
and the purely Mexican atmosphere 
across the Grande, were each in the 
nature of a revelation, and in a contem- 
plation and study of these conditions | 
confess I passed nearly my entire time. 

“T lived out of doors, and on horse- 
back reconnoitered every foot of the long 
narrow valley which extends from Rin- 
con to the Quitman mountains, dis- 
tance of 190 miles, in addition to 
exploring the mountains and arroyos on 
either side. It was a wonderfully inter- 
esting sort of a life. I had absolutely 
nothing to do but as I pleased, and thus 
I passed days at a time with no other 
companions but my horse and dog, living 
in the glorious open, the life of a nomad 
almost and learning to appreciate better 
every hour the munificence of the 
Creator, for in the slightest evidence of 
His handiwork I saw the omnipotent 
hand of Intelligence and Reason. The 
everlasting hills, ribbed and scarred ; the 
valleys, the air, everything spoke of 
Time, Time. This echo rang with aug- 
menting force until in the closing days 
of my stay in that remarkable country, 
the climax was reached and I realized 
how young I was, how old the earth, and 
how ancient some of the things thereon 
and therein. 
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“It was in one of the outings I have 
mentioned that I met a peculiar indi- 
vidual who led me into the past, gave 
me the cup of the Serpent, and made 
known the secret of the House of the 
Lake and of the King and Queen. I met 
him one day when I least expected meet- 
ing any one. I had left El Paso in the 
cool crisp sunrise, and had ridden far 
away into the foothills beyond the border 
which trended southward toward the 
mountains. I had halted my horse in 
a singularly wild arroyo which cleft the 
low range in a westerly direction. Some- 
what tired with the ride, 1 had dis- 
mounted, and throwing the reins on the 
earth, let the animal crop the grass 
blades which shot up from among the 
stones. Dropping gingerly upon a wide 
ledge of rock which jutted from the side 
of the arroyo, I was soon deep in retlec- 
tion, wondering at the magnitude of the 
view and marveling at the flotsam and 
jetsam which nature had strewn in such 
gigantic profusion about the locality in 
which I had halted. 

“By some one of the mysterious 
impulses which obtain in the mind, impel- 
ling action or movement by unknown 
force, my musings suddenly ceased, and, 
raising my eyes to a level across the nar- 
row ravine, I was astonished and some- 
what startled, I confess, to observe a 
human figure, leaning on a long staff, 
as might a pilgrim of old. The man, 
for so it was, occupied a vantage point 
some distance above the rocky floor of 
the arroyo, and yet near and low enough 
to be easily within range of both eye 
and ear. 

“I was too much startled to move for 
a few moments, and during that brief 
period I was able to take in fully the 
figure before me. Picture to yourselves 
an individual whose every appearance 
gave token of extreme age. ‘Tall he must 
have been when in full vigor, for his mas- 
sive frame, leanly clad with flesh, was 
yet imposing, though bent with the 
weight of years and supported by the 
staff to which I have referred. His head 
was devoid of covering except the silvery 
gray hair which fell in tangled masses 
about his shoulders. It was kept from 
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the brow by a narrow band of what 
appeared to be copper, bearing in its 
center a bit of cut crystal. The deep 
saffron-hued features were almost hidden 
by a gray beard, rolling down almost 
to his waist. Even then | noted the garb, 
incongruous when compared with those 
of the period and strikingly in con- 
formity with the days when the robe 
was the universal covering for the body. 
Of a dingy white, the garments hung 
about the old man, fashioned of sheep- 
skin, with the surface partly denuded 
of its woolly covering. Directly over his 
breast was a copper symbol, seemingly 
intended to represent the sun, while a 
copper serpent twined about the upper 
portion of the staff. 

“T leaped to my feet, and with a few 
rapid strides reached my horse. Feeling 
reasonably safe then, I again looked for 
the apparition, for I was not absolutely 
certain but that I had gazed upon some 
wraith of a gone-by era. He was there, 
however, still leaning on his staff and 
regarding me with eyes neither forbid- 
ding nor austere. On the contrary, his 
features indicated a mild pleasure. 

“For a few moments we stood in 
silence, looking at one another, and then, 
with a desire to be friendly, I shouted, 
‘Buenos dias, Sefor,’ a large fragment 
of my scant knowledge of the native 
lingo. A faint smile broke the lethargy 
of the aged countenance for a moment, 
and the old man’s voice came to me 
across the arroyo: 

“*A full good day is enough. The 
language of the white man of the border 
is sufficient for me. The tongue in 
which thou spokest is one I have no 
liking for. It was the tongue of the 
strangers when they ravished both people 
and tradition, and as such, I must hate 
it; hate it, not for myself alone, but 
because of the past; of them who no 
longer see nor hear—they, too, are of the 
past also.’ 

“T was, figuratively speaking, knocked 
out. No one would have imagined that 
the old fellow, even if he was peculiar 
looking, would have spoken English 
when every other native of Mexico 
abjured it. I did not know what to 
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think of it all, but before I could frame 
an answer the old man spoke again. 

“*Come nearer, friend,’ he said, and 
when, in response to the invitation, | 
advanced toward him, he continued: 
‘Thou didst not expect thine own lan- 
guage to greet thee here among the hills, 
didst thou? But it is no marvel. I was 
taught to converse in thy tongue when 
a boy and before the key passed into my 
keeping and my period of probation 
began. Thou wilt find a path among 
the rocks that I have walked for nearly 
fifty years. I would have thee speak 
to me. Come!’ 

“He uttered the last almost in a tone 
of command, and I resented it, but he 
seemed so very old and feeble that I 
forgot both resentment and fear, and, 
springing quickly up the path he indi- 
cated and which | had not observed 
before, I was soon beside him within 
the cave entrance, to find he had seated 
himself upon a well-worn hassock of 
stone. Pointing to an aperture in the 
rock, he requested me to step within and 
fetch a seat. 

“<T would do it for thee,’ he remarked, 
‘but I am growing weak in my age; not 
that it. matters, for age is but youth 
when the tomb is considered.’ 

“T did not like this sort of talk, neither 
did I relish the idea of going into the 
cave of the hermit, but as there did not 
seem to be any one else about, I marched 
bravely in, making a hasty survey of the 
apartment as I entered. There was 
nothing in the room, if room it could be 
called, to terrify. It was some thirty 
feet deep and half as wide. Strings 
of herbs and dried vegetables were 
suspended from the ceiling, while a lot 
of dried meat hung near a stone shelf 
that was evidently used as a fire-place. 
A bundle of sheepskins covered the floor 
in the rear of the cave, and these, 
together with a few other belongings, 
including a rawhide stool, which I 
grasped, constituted the entire furnish- 
ing. Rejoining the old man, he motioned 
me to be seated, and this done, he spoke 
in a tone which seemed almost to indi- 
cate that he had forgotten my presence, 
while he gazed into an unseen distance: 
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““And thus the fates mark out the 
end. The clouds are thinning and the 
blue skies of happy futurity shine 
through the drift of the years. The 
House of the Lake shall fall into ruin, 
and by the hand of the man from the 
east shall obliteration, like a pall, drop 
on the seen and the unseen. The word 
was so given by my father, and so, too, 
by his fathers before him.’ 

“T began seriously to fear I was listen- 
ing to the ravings of a lunatic. In truth 
the old hermit looked like one, and his 
peculiar speech sounded out of place; 
sounded uncanny among the hills, and 
I commenced to wish I had remained 
alongside of my horse. I was silent, 
however, but ready to fly on the slight- 
est excuse. He seemed intuitively to 
read my thoughts, for, without turn- 
ing his head in my direction, he 
said : 

“*Youth must of necessity put its 
fears to the fore. Age has its stories, 
and in the brain man finds only the 
echoes of voices and of things which have 
passed forever.’ 

“The hermit sighed heavily, and then 
turning his face to mine, he dropped his 
staff against the rock and leaned his 
bony elbows upon his knees. Surveying 
me thus for a moment, he abruptly 
asked : 

“What brought thee in this direc- 
tion today ?’ 

“T was nonplussed at this, for I had 
not the slightest idea as to why I had 
pursued the unusual path among the 
mountains which had ended in so strange 
amanner. This I told him, adding that 
| had been merely riding into the hills 
for exercise. 

“The old chap smiled, laboriously rose 
to his feet and entered his cave, beckon- 
ing me to follow, which I did, rather 
curious to learn what was to come. 
Proceeding to the far end of the room 
he thrust the point of his staff into a 
crevice in the rock until the copper 
serpent fitted closely into a spiral groove, 
when, to my surprise, a portion of the 
wall gave way, disclosing a cavity in 
which sparkled a crystal globe some six 
inches in diameter ; the ball resting upon 
the heavy coils of a golden serpent, the 
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head of which was thrust from beneath 
the crystal, the jaws open and containing 
a gleaming opal.” 

Ralston’s friends glanced with acute 
anticipation upon the serpent of the cup 
within the cabinet, while he continued 
his narrative. 

“My nerves had got then to the 
point when I determined to be surprised 
at nothing. The old man took the globe 
carefully in his grasp and bore it to the 
entrance of the apartment, and set it 
upon a shelf about the level of my eyes. 
This done, he rested for a brief while, 
gazing hard at me with his mystical, 
compelling eyes. 

“ See,’ he said, pointing to the globe 
which sparkled where the light pene- 
trated its translucent sides and gave it 
a mysterious loveliness; ‘Look therein 
and thou wilt know why thy course was 
set in this direction, and also why all 
come that I will.’ 

“Had I not wanted to look, I must 
have done so, for already my eyes were 
fixed upon the crystal ball and in its 
transparent depths a heart of fire was 
glowing. As I gazed, the light faded 
and the milky tint of the opal stole over 
the field of vision, and then it suddenly 
seemed as though my eyes had encom- 
passed the universe. I was gazing at 
a beautiful valley. A lovely river ran 
down the narrow center, and to the right 
rose a magnificent mountain which 
marked the division in the hills. I knew 
the place at a glance. It was the valley 
of the Rio Grande and the mountain 
was that of Franklin. I looked for El 
Paso, but the city of today was not 
there, but where Juarez now stands rose 


the whitened walls of magnificent 
temples. These were fashioned some- 


what after the Egyptian, low and mas- 
sive, with gracefully carved and _pro- 
portioned arches and columns, huge 
stone inner walls and courts; and tall 
gates about which grouped throngs of 
tawny-skinned people garbed in flowing 
robes of white and _neutral-tinted 
material. About the temples were a 
score or so of smaller buildings, each 
constructed after the style of the central 
edifices, all massive and apparently built 
to defy time and obliteration. Without 
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any particular feeling of surprise I 
noted that the columns of the buildings 
were ornamented with brazen representa- 
tions of the serpent, twined, as was that 
of the old man’s staff. 

“A little distance off was a small pyra- 
mid, terraced for a portion of the way 
leading to the summit, the top itself 
being a level surface some few hundred 
feet in extent, broken only by what 
seemed to be an altar of stone which 
occupied the center of the little plateau ; 
and directly in front of the altar reared 
the stone figure of a snake twined about 
a staff. As I gazed at the odd scene 
the occupants of the buildings emerged 
therefrom and gathered about the great 
globe. Directly the main gate of the 
temple opened, and a dozen or more 
individuals, clothed in garments of vivid 
scarlet, entered and proceeded slowly 
and majestically toward the globe, at 


the base of which they halted and knelt - 


in worship. 

“Following these people, whom I sur- 
mised were the priests, there came a 
score of white-robed girls, each carrying 
a small golden wand; and behind these, 
again, four stalwart men marched, their 
grasp being firmly fixed upon a fifth, 
who, naked and manacled, was evidently 
a prisoner. There was a brief gathering 
of the priests and the others about the 
globe, and then they all set out in the 
direction of the pyramid. As_ they 
reached the incline which encircled the 
hill, the party was met by a gorgeously 
appareled individual, jeweled and seated 
in a chair of gold borne upon the shoul- 
ders of slaves. I knew he was a king 
by the manner in which the throng 
humbled itself into the dust. 

“Leading the procession, the king was 
carried to the summit of the pyramid 
and given room at one side of the altar 
and the great serpent. The priests went 
through a series of peculiar ceremonies, 
at the conclusion of which the prisoner 
was advanced to the altar, and, securely 
bound, was laid upon the stone. The 
space about was cleared and the priests 
and their attendants cast themselves 
prostrate upon the floor of the area, 
their heads toward the victim. Then 
came the climax, Almost as if endowed 
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with life, the great stone serpent slowly 
fell until its enormous weight rested full 
upon the form of the unfortunate who 
lay upon the altar. I watched it crush 
every vestige of life from him; heard 
his cries of agony, and then I closed my 
eyes to shut out the horrible sight, 
to open them once more upon a vacant 
globe and to find the crystal was again 
sparkling and as clear as_ water. 
Bewildered I turned to the old man to 
find his eyes strong upon me, burning 
and fixed in their peculiar expression. 

“<Thou hast seen the first,’ he said; 
‘see then the second.’ 

“Almost involuntarily my gaze sought 
the crystal, and I again saw the opal- 
escent tone destroy the clearness of the 
globe. Out of the mists grew another 
picture. I was looking into a magnifi- 
cent valley, a valley teeming with lux- 
uriant foliage and vegetable wealth, with 
tall palms and clear streams and lakes, 
and evidences of a careful and diligent 
cultivation. The vista was of peace and 
plenty, and these conditions were in 
evidence to the exclusion of all else until 
I observed throngs of men, soldiers evi- 
dently, marching along the well-kept 
roadways. ‘These men were clad in 
cotton garments which reached to their 
ankles, and wore at their belts short 
weapons of a glassy substance, many 
carrying on their backs rudely orna- 
mented quivers filled with arrows, the 
long bows falling at their sides almost 
touching the earth as they walked. Afar 
off gleamed the surface of a great lake 
beside which a myriad of buildings shone 
in the broad sunlight, piercing the deep 
greens of the dense foliage which 
marked the shores of the lake in this 
locality. Scattered along the farther 
shores of the water were small villages, 
and on the bosom of the lake moved 
small odd-shaped vessels, built after the 
manner of the Indian canoe. 

“Then the view changed and I gazed 
into the heart of a wonderful city. A 
magnificent temple reared its white pro- 
portions in the center of a large square 
and was flanked by numerous smaller 
structures, each of one story and flat 
roofed, with a considerable degree of 
ornamentation. A short distance away 
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was a pyramid, like that of the valley of 
the Grande, but larger and more elabo- 
rate, its summit being crowned with two 
towers, before each of which was reared 
a stone altar. The twined serpent had 
been replaced by a serpent firmly 
clutched in the talons of an eagle, and 
this insignia or symbol was carved every- 
where, much in the same manner as the 
other had been in evidence about the 
temples near Mount Franklin. So, too, 
was it conspicuous in gold on a myriad 
of black banners which floated to the 
breeze from the long flat roof of what 
seemed to be a palace, in the rear of 
the great temple. Once more I witnessed 
the gathering of the throngs and the 
opening of the temple . doors; the 
procession of the scarlet-clad priests 
toward the pyramid, this time led by a 
beautiful youth clothed in soft white 
cotton, who cast flowers at the populace. 

“As he mounted the terrace he broke 
into small fragments a musical instru- 
ment shaped like a lyre, and threw the 
bits to the earth. Once again I viewed 
the procession joined by a royal per- 
sonage, garbed in robes of brilliant gold 
and feathers, his brow surmounted by 
a tall golden crown, like to a miter, the 
crest being of colored plumes. I saw 
them approach the altar and I wondered 
as to the whereabouts of the victim, 
when, to my surprise, the priests seized 
the handsome flower-crowned youth and 
threw him gently upon the stone altar. 
He did not seem to resist. One of the 
priests, holding in his hand a sharp knife 
of the same glassy material as that which 
formed the swords of the soldiers I had 
seen, with a few swift and horrible 
thrusts pierced the body of the youth 
and threw the quivering heart upon the 
stone, where it rested but a moment, 
when another of the executioners cast 
it to the throngs below. 

“The globe cleared as I shut my eyes 
to screen them from the terrible sacrifice, 
but the voice of the old man, coming 
as if from a distance bade me look again 
—and I looked to see the crystal once 
more pale into the mystic opal and a 
low, rock-bound coast appeared, upon 
which the sea broke in white foam. 
Towering skyward was a gigantic snow- 
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capped mountain, its crest far among 
the clouds, its base inland and 
encroached upon by dense forests. A 
fleet of queer-shaped vessels was anchored 
in the shallows near the shore-line, and 
upon the shore, out of reach of the waves, 
was a camp of armed men with steel 
armor, swords and rude cannon. The 
men were equipped in the costumes 
peculiar to the paintings of the sixteenth 
century, and I knew I gazed upon the 
intrepid band of Cortez, and knew then 
that this was all history and intelligible. 

“Rapidly succeeding each other the 
pictures unveiled the past. I saw the 
march of the Spaniards, the conflicts, 
the overthrow of Montezuma and of 
his civilization and of his empire—the 
obliteration of the horrible altars and 
the uprearing of the Cross in their stead. 
I witnessed the wild fright of the Aztecs 
as Cortez vanquished their hordes of 
undisciplined soldiers, and saw the panic 
of the priests as they depleted the 
temples of their stores of gold and silver 
ornaments and fled to concealment. | 
viewed hosts of religious couriers thread- 
ing their way from each great center, 
bearing the treasures of the palaces to 
places of safety, until the wealth was 
beyond the reach of the conquering 
Spaniards; and I unconsciously won- 
dered where the treasures were stored. 
Then, as in a dream, I witnessed the 
ruin created both by the hand of time 
and of the vandal ; saw the rapid depopu- 
lation of the sacerdotal edifices and the 
priests dwindle to naught until even 
tradition could not determine the past 
nor build again upon the remnants ot 
an old civilization. 

“Then followed the Mexico of today, 
with its melancholy people, its new 
phases of life, its peons and its ruins. 
[ saw the valley of the Rio Grande and 
purple Mount Franklin, but the earth 
was bare where had been the temples 
and the pyramids, and the city of El 
Paso was bustling in the sunlight; and 
the smoke of the smelters and of the 
locomotive marked the time of today. 

“And then in the globe I viewed the 
last picture of all. I saw the old man 
of the cave, bent and aged. He stood 
upon the ledge of stone in front of his 
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—the gorge made an abrupt turn and we emerged into an oblong basin 
* 


of considerable extent * in the 


cave, and leaning feebly on his staff he 
beckoned with a hooked finger toward 
the east. Slowly I saw the spires of 
dear old Boston emerge from the mists, 
and, to my amazement, my own face. 
Then I knew this old man was the last 
of what had gone before, the final 
chapter, a waif upon the sands of des- 
tiny; and I knew, too, that for some 
unknown reason I had been selected to 
know, to witness—what ? 
5 
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center was a multitude of ruins 


“The crystal was again clear and 
sparkling as I turned, weak and wonder- 
ing, from its mysterious rotundity to look 
once more upon the face of the old man. 

“Tt is all true,’ he cried, his eyes 
lusterless now and his voice low. ‘All 
has passsed save what I know, and that, 
too, is soon to end. Know thou that 
I am descended from Huitlapen, who 
served the Golden Serpent and the 
Crystal Globe when the Tezcucans were 
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slumbering in the hills of the northwest ? 
For a thousand years did my people 
guard the altars of a grand religion, 
preserving the sacred fires and passing 
the word from sire to son. It ran like 
liquid crystal through the centuries, 
feeding the faithful and lifting them 
unto the god in their weakness, and 
making them strong. 

“The treasures of the stars were 
theirs, and nature, profound always, was 
generous and kind. From the lips of 
my father, who gathered it from the 
mouth of his sire, it thus descended 
through the cycles unto my unworthy 
self, the final recipient. I know all. 
Should I so will it, the globe would tell 
thee how my ancestors upreared their 
civilization; how they came from the 
country beyond the water, a country now 
lost to history, but in me and with me 
it shall die. It would tell of our altars 
and the reverence of the crystal globe 
which laid bare the secrets of All, and 
of the serpent which saw the birth of the 
world. Dim now it is to me, this drifting 
of particles, for the dust of the firma- 
ment is not now more impalpable to men 
than a knowledge of my people to men 
also, and it, too, is fading with me. Yet 
I know of the brown-skinned race which 
came from the east. They feasted on 
the civilization of my people, took what 
they had and builded an empire upon 
our ruin. 

““My ancestors, all priests, remained 
to save the secrets of the temples, and 
helped build, in the course of an age, 
the religion of the conquerors, and yet 
the sweetness of the first was marred 
by the thirst for blood of them ye call the 
Aztec. Under the tuition of the priests, 
who became all-powerful, the Aztecs 
builded their empire unto greatness. 
But they, too, must pay the penalty for 
our disintegration, and the white men 
came and their arms and their skill over- 
came the children of Montezuma, and 
they perished even to Guatemotzin. 
Their temples went into ruin, and their 
god, Huitzilopochtli, cleft by the cross, 
disappeared forever. 

““Through the awful storm of blood, 
through the conversion of the people by 
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Spain, the priests lived, and in the secret 
temples known only to themselves, kept 
alive the fires of their early religion, 
and bowed to the globe and the serpent 
worshiped by them, even during the 
reign of the brown-skins, who set wp 
their own gods and knew not of 
symbol. One by one have these sac 
men passed into the gardens of Tlaca 
plan, and for fifty years I have dwelt 
herein, awaiting the fulfilment of the 
word of my father, who said I should 
be the End. No children came to bless 
my years and take up the care. It was 
spoken and the globe even now says it 
shall be. See!’ 

“The old man pointed to the globe. | 
looked. It was scarlet with unleashed 
flame and smoke. What did it mean? 
I looked at the bent figure before me and 
into the leathery old countenance. The 
mystic started to his feet, grasped the 
globe from the shelf and went into 
the cave. 

“Come thou here tomorrow on thy 
horse, and thou shalt witness the end,’ 
he called out to me, and taking that as 
an intimation that he wanted no more 
of my company and glad to get away, | 
ran down the path, caught my horse and 
was soon galloping toward El Paso. 

“7 will not -burden you with my 
thoughts that night. No sleep did I get 
until near the dawn, and I awoke won- 
dering if it had all been a dream, so 
odd did the events of the preceding day 
seem. Remembering the last words of 
the old man, I hurriedly dressed, break- 
fasted and was soon on my horse, deter- 
mined to see the story to its end. 

“The sun was several hours in the 
heavens when I drew rein and led my 
horse into the arroyo. To my _ sur- 
prise I saw an antiquated burro stand- 
ing near the path which led to the 
cave, and as I dismounted, the old 


priest came slowly down the way 
and laboriously mounted the small 
beast. 


“<*Follow me,’ said he sententiously 
as he waved his strange serpent staff 
in my direction, and the next instant 
he had forced the burro into a trot and 
led the way up the arroyo, saying 
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nothing and only occasionally glancing 
over his shoulder to see if I were still 
following. The ravine grew narrower 
as we progressed and the loose stones 
clattered beneath the hoofs of our ani- 
mals. The walls of the arroyo became 
higher and higher, converging, until the 
whole seemed a mere cleft in the moun- 
tain. Through this we forced our way 
with some difficulty, stumbling and fall- 
ing the while. After an hour or two 
of this wearisome travel, the gorge 
made an abrupt turn and we emerged 
into an oblong basin of considerable 
extent. This was almost entirely sur- 
rounded by tall cliffs. In the center, 
showing white against the dark back- 
ground of rock, was a multitude of ruins. 
| knew them to be such because of their 
regularity and the shape of what had 
been buildings of some size and magnifi- 
cence at one time or another. 

“The old Toltec, or whatever he was, 
continued slowly on, picking his way 
among the gigantic debris, until he 
halted at the side of a great mass of 
disrupted masonry nearly overgrown 
with cacti and near the foot of a 
hill. Here he dismounted, and motion- 
ing me to follow, drew his animal into 
a natural enclosure formed by the debris. 
| did likewise, taking the precaution to 
fasten my horse. This done, I prepared 
to follow my guide, anxiously wondering 
what was to come. The old fellow lost 
no time in beating about the bush, as it 
were. With a great degree of confidence 
he began threading the ruins, and a short 
distance from where we had dismounted 
he stooped behind a mass of stone, 
fumbled among the cacti and then 
thrust his staff into the earth. Giving 
it a sharp twist he bent the handle of 
the staff downward, and to my astonish- 
ment the rock gave way, disclosing a 
dark cavity into which he disappeared. 

“I watched him as he went with 
mingled feelings of fear and wonder, 
but I did not have time to ponder long, 
for his voice came through the opening, 
calling me to descend. This I did, 
though against my will. Gazing into 
the opening I saw a flight of stone steps, 
and, carefully feeling my way, was soon 
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beside the hermit at the bottom of the 
passage, for so it was. I was almost 
overpowered by an odor which came 
rushing through the passage. The odor 
was strangely familiar, but the oddity 
of the situation drew my attention from 
this fact and impelled my consideration 
of more important things. 

“The old man took my hand and led 
me into the gloom of the passage, the 
light streaming in through the aperture 
making the darkness the more intense 
when once away from the location of the 
steps. After carefully proceeding some 
distance, my guide halted, and I heard 
him feeling along the wall. He gave a 
sigh of satisfaction, and I grew uneasy, 
because the old man had not opened 
his mouth from the moment he had 
called me to come down. I was deter- 
mined not to be caught napping, how- 
ever, and kept my hand on my revolver, 
ready for any emergency: 

“Then came the sharp crackle of a 
match, and the next instant a welcome 
glow betokened that the Toltec had 
struck a light. I was glad of it, and 
more so when I observed his hand firmly 
grasped a stick of some material which 
burned like a pine-knot. 

“Following closely the old man, I 
passed down a long passage, out of which 
opened numerous apartments, apparently 
hewn out of the rock, but all empty as 
far as I could see, until we entered into 
what was evidently an immense natural 
cavity, the roof of which stretched out 
into the black distance, rising as it went. 
The walls gradually widened and were, 
too, lost in the gloom which seemed 
almost to overcome the light the old 
man bore. The oddest thing of all, how- 
ever, was a heavy looking lake which 
seemed to occupy a great portion of the 
floor of the cave. 

“Keeping well away from this lake, 
the old man drew from the shadows an 
old iron pot, into which he threw the 
fragments of another torch, and after 
lighting these, carefully placed the first 
torch within a metal socket fastened 
into the rock wall near the passage. 
With the fire thus carefully protected, 
he beckoned me to accompany him, 
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which I did, and a short distance away 
we almost fell over several logs or 
planks drawn upon the shore and evi- 
dently used as a raft at one time or 
another. We shoved these into the heavy 
waters of the lake, and placing the iron 
pot with the fire in the center, the 
old man embarked, calling me to follow. 
My heart was in my mouth, but I did as 
he bid. With a long pole my guide 
slowly shoved our craft into the lake, 
the water making no sound as we pro- 
gressed. Soon the torch in the wall 
became smaller and smaller as we slowly 
drew into the heavy shadows of the 
farther end of the cave. I could not 
tell how extensive the room was, as | 
could not see either the roof, with the 
exception of the several crevices far 
above us, through which the light 
streamed in arrowy shapes, nor the walls 
which confined the waters of the lake. 
The depth of: this latter was not con- 
siderable, however, as the pole wielded 
by the old man did not seem to penetrate 
more than a few feet beneath the smooth 
surface. 

“The breathing of my companion 
became heavy and laborious from the 
unusual exertion, but he would not per- 
mit me to assist him, nor could I have 
been of much use, as I did not know 
in what direction he was urging the 
sluggishly moving raft. Some fifteen 
minutes, however, sufficed to make the 
journey into the unknown, and it was 
with a feeling of relief that I felt the 
recoil as the craft under our feet 
grounded on an unseen shore. 

“With every sense on the alert, and 
my heart throbbing quickly, I followed 
my companion into the shadows for fully 
fifty feet, when he cast wood of some 
sort into the fire pot, and in a few 
moments the welcome glow of the light 
made the space about us brilliant, and 
the darkness fled, until I could easily 
discern the objects about us. My face 
paled and I felt the hair upon my scalp 
quiver in dread as I gazed into the 
faces of a score of fearful figures ranged 
in an awful semi-circle, gazing with 
eyes that had been unseeing for 
ten centuries into the unresponsive 
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distance. 


shoulder. 
““And so today shall greet a thou- 
sand years since; the horizon of the ages 


shall uplift, and the voice of the long © 
dead speak into the ears of the living; 7 


the thunder shall roll in the depths and 
the flame shall scorch the face of the 
earth. Woe, oh woe, be unto the humble 
servant of the King and of the Queen. 
The Globe and the Serpent shall crumble 
into the unseen, and the music of the 
dead shall chant a requiem unto the 
ashes of the Lost. 
long journey cease and my weary heart 
find rest by thy side, oh masters!’ 


“The old man’s voice rang like a © 
> ” 


clarion throughout the cave, starting 
into being the sleeping echoes until they 
swept in thunder about my ears, and 


then his voice dropped almost to a = 


whisper as he fell upon his old knees 
in the dust and muttered prayers in a 
tone unintelligible to me. 
time did he thus, and then he rose with 
some difficulty and turned to me as 
though he deemed the time fit for 
explanation, and I listened. 


“ “Thou standest in the hallowed pres- = 


ence of all my heart holds dear. Here 
have these rested in quiet and peace 
while all the earth rocked in toil and 
blood. Only from the shadows have 
they witnessed the dissolution of their 
peoples and of their empires, and surely 
the unfeeling dead cannot suffer with 
what has so long been. 

““Know thou that in this holy place 
have these figures counted a thousand 
years and yet have sat as thou seest them 
now. No earth is there for their bones, 
and here, kept from decay by the power 
of their own origin, they have defied 
even the march of never-ending time to 
keep alive the story of the past. The 
priests have known of this alone. No 
mortal other than the servants of the 
Globe and of the Serpent and thyself has 
penetrated this sepulcher, and none other 
shall, for the Past is nearing its end 
and the fires of the earth shall wipe away 


I stood looking with awe, for ~ 
instinctively I knew that this was the © 
Past, but whom and what I knew not. © 
The old man placed his hand on my 7 


And then shall my ~ 


For some 7 
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all recollection. These alone are the 
volumes which tell me the wisdom I have 
gathered, for in them is written the first 
and so shall be written the last. For 
so it was willed more years since than 
the history of thy people teaches. 

“Come thou hither and see what the 
destroyers could not see, and for which 
they poured oceans of red blood upon 
the uncrying earth, and for which the 
innocent wept and died.’ 

“He went a little farther into the 
eave, behind the circle of mummied 
monarchs, carrying the light, to the edge 
of a pile of stuff which gleamed and 
glittered as it caught the reflections of 
the flame. Heaped as high as the ceiling 
of a tall room and covering a space fully 
fifty feet square was enough wealth to 
have satisfied the most carping glutton 
on earth. Golden wheels, disks, flagons, 
vessels of all descriptions and shapes, 
were scattered as might be the sweepings 
of a workshop, with no regard to value. 
Receptacles heaped with smaller orna- 
ments, encrusted with turquoises, emer- 
alds and natural gems, marked the edge 
of the mass, ‘and delicate vases of the 
precious metal lay dim with dust as they 
had been dropped centuries since. In 
contemplation of it all I felt the desire 
for possession stealing through my 
whole being. 

“The old man seemed to read my 
thoughts. He stooped and reverently 
picked from one of the open chests a 
magnificent emerald, and handing it to 
me without a word, stooped again and 
rose with the golden cup with the globe 
and the serpent which is there in the 
cabinet. This, too, he handed me, say- 
ing: “This is for thyself, and with these 
mementos of the past goes forth the 
blessing of an old man. Thou shalt 
still the thoughts which run in 
thy breast and go, as thou camest, 
pure in heart and body, with naught 
but reverence for what thou hast wit- 
nessed.” 

“I was abashed that he should have 
spoken thus, and the desire passed as 
swiftly as it grew. I gently placed the 
emerald and the cup within the pockets 
of my coat, and turning my eyes reso- 


_ ground with weakness. 
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lutely from the pile walked back to where 
the mummies sat, each upon a throne 
that in itself must have been worth a 
fortune. These ancients were lavish 
with their dead. The old man followed, 
walking wearily, and as we reached the 
circle of dead kings, he fell upon the 
T quickly lifted 
him to his feet, but he denied my 
assistance, and slowly and with some 
difficulty fixed himself in a recumbent 
position before the center throne, resting 
his gray head upon its golden legs and 
sighing with content. 

“<“Ah me,’ he said, ‘’tis time this old 
frame bent into the dust forever. But 
sleep comes when we need it most, and 
so it will be with us all. The manner 
of its coming is but the breath of a 
passing wind or the falling rain which 
blotteth out the footprints which man 
has made in his little world. 

“*Young man,’ he remarked after a 
brief pause, ‘thou hast crept into my 
life, and thou shalt depart as thou 
camest, but the memory of what is and 
what has been will linger always, linger 
until thou, too, shalt join the throng 
which goeth forth in the night to an 
eternal peace. I pray thee that thou 
shalt not say unto thy people what has 
fallen to thine eyes until the years have 
numbered five. Then it matters not. 
The day is going in the open. I would 
that thou enter the living world alone. 
I am weary and would linger here with 
my dead masters for awhile. Take thou 
the raft and join thy animal, which must 
have grown restive. The story is near 
told. In these dead are my only hope. 
Destiny is nearly fulfilled and shall be 
done by the hand of the man from the 
east.’ 

“T remonstrated, but he gently raised 
his palms in deprecation and bade me go, 
saying he would find his means to join 
me later, should it be best. I argued, 
but he would not listen except to smile 
in disdain as I mentioned the danger of 
the solitudes. Seeing it was no use to 
urge, and promising myself I would 
return on the morrow and fetch him into 
the light, and with another glance in the 
direction of the piled up gold in the 
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THE CUP OF THE 
shadows, I crept upon the raft and 
grasped the pole. As I shoved my crude 
craft off in the direction of the burning 
torch across the lake, the old man rose 
to his feet: 

“<Thou hast been kind indeed, my 
son. ‘Take thou an old man’s blessing. 
Thou wilt rejoin thy people and wilt 
live long to tell them this odd story, for 
to thee it is only odd. And now, before 
thou leavest me, I have one more request 
to make of thee, and this done go thy way 
none the loser because of what thou hast 
done or seen. ‘Take thou the torch 
within the ring by the passage, and 
when thou art ready to leave the cave, 
cast it far into the lake. This fire will 
do me here.’ 

“I promised, as I regarded it as an 
old man’s whim, and poled toward the 
light, eager to get into the upper atmos- 
phere and away from the mustiness, 
for in truth I was nearly sick from 
breathing the peculiar air of the cave. 
In a little while I had crossed the lake, 
and drawing the raft upon the little 
beach, I grasped the burning torch, and 
waving it about my head in signal 
to the old man away in the dark- 
ness, I threw it far into the lake. It 
fell, and I waited for the light to be 
swallowed. To my intense astonishment 
it was not extinguished, but rested on 
the smooth surface, gleaming like a 
dying star for a moment, its ruddy glow 
changing into a weird blue flame which, 
even as I watched, began to spread upon 
the face of the lake, eating slowly in all 
directions for a while, and then rapidly 
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increasing in force and intensity, grow- 
ing higher and higher, curling in fanci- 
ful tongues of light toward the ceiling 
of the cave, which grew distinct in the 
growing illumination, columns of black 
smoke rising and sweeping swiftly 
toward the opening in the roof. 

“T was almost paralyze| with amaze- 
ment, and then, like a flash. it dawned 
upon me that the lake was but a tre- 
mendous deposit of some natural oil, 
presumably petroleum, the volatile gases 
of which had gradually escaped through 
the crevices of the roof during the 
myriad of years which had passed since 
it had flowed into the peculiar basin. 

“Far across the lake I could see in 
the ever-increasing glow the dim figures 
of the mummies on their golden thrones, 
and I knew the past was doomed, and 
with it the old priest and the vast 
treasures of the Montezumas. Turning 
swiftly I madly rushed from the cave 
into the long passageway, fearful that 
the fire might gain sufficient impetus 
and volume to overcome me ere I could 
escape. The roar of the holocaust was 
strong in my ears, and I ran desperately 
toward the bright ray of white light 
ahead which marked the entrance from 
the open. Breathlessly I clambered 
into the fresh air, and without stop- 
ping to shove the stone into the 
place it had occupied so many years, 
I untied my _ horse, leaped into 
the saddle and galloped among the 
ruins and across the little valley 
to the arroyo, and on to Juarez 


and home.” 
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The Man That Blows His s Bugle 


By ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE 
Drawing by E. M. Wickes 


The man that blows his bugle, you may not admire his style; 
You may claim he 1s conceited and condemn him all the while; 
You may term his method brazen or may even call it “brass,” 
And the language that he uses you may designate as “gas”; 
You may disapprove his manners as you pass them in review, 
For no gentleman would burrow to the deeds that he will do, 
But I think I ought to mention, for to me it’s very clear, 

That the man that blows his bugle is the fellow that we hear. 


I’ve known some men whose bugles made a cracked, discordant note, 

Somewhere between a peacock’s yell and anthem of a goat, 

And the people who first heard it always seemed to shrink and quail, 

While they said, “Of course he’s bugling, but he ought to be in jail.” 

But these men kept blowing, blowing, till the anxious, hurried throng 
Said, “There must be merit in it or they wouldn’t blow so long” ; 

So they sort of paused to listen to the discords that they made, 


And the men that blew their bugles won the game that they had played. 


This world is not exceeding wise; we’re not so very clear 

If it’s a heavenly anthem or a discord that we hear, 

And so we listen sagely to some bugle as it yells 

In a doleful jubilate that its owner’s glory tells; 

And many an artist’s honored because his bugle blew, 

And many a poet’s lauded for his self-laudation, too. 

Oh, I tell you o’er and over, for I’ve watched this earthly groove, 
That the man that blows his bugle is the fellow we approve. 


Don’t deem me pessimistic, for this thought in me has birth, 
That somewhere is a standard that will place us at our worth. 

Our human judgment erreth, and we’re apt to judge a bird 

By the feathers that it weareth, though we shouldn’t, I have heard, 
And while this fact is still a fact we’ll be inclined, I know, 

To “size” the bugler’s merit by the vigor of his blow, 

And so I’m still insisting, for to me it’s very clear, 

That the man that blows his bugle is the fellow that we hear. 











Bird Life on Great 


Salt Lake 


By Gro. E. CARPENTER 


Photographs by H. Sainsbury 


INCE trains have been running 
across the Lucin cut-off passengers 
have exhibited a deep interest in 

ithe flocks of sea-gulls that swoop and 
swirl around the overland limited while 
the palatial cars, go scampering across 
(reat Salt lake, as Kipling puts it, like 
a hunted cat on a rail fence. 

The view from the car windows is 
decidedly nautical and to all intents and 
purposes the passenger is out on the 
occan. The roadbed beneath the whirl- 
ing wheels is invisible. To the right and 
left is the lead-colored water, with here 
and there a white cap, while ever and 
anon circling around the gallant vestibule 
train, are the old friends, the sea-gulls. 

So natural is the illusion that recently 
a festive individual who had been calling 
in at every thirst parlor on his way down 
‘l'wenty-fifth street to the Ogden depot 
started to pack his grip twenty miles 
out under the impression that he was 
crossing the bay and would be in San 
l'rancisco in a few minutes. 

Students in ornithology, the country 
over, are interested in the bird life 
peculiar to Great Salt lake. When the 
Mormon pioneers, led by Brigham 
Young, arrived in Salt Lake valley in 
1847 thev found the sea-gulls in posses- 
sion, and it was the gulls that swooped 
down on the grasshoppers and saved the 
first crops from destruction and the 
Latter Day Saints from starvation a few 
months later. Hence it is that the sea- 
cull is a saered bird in Utah. The Mor- 





A YOUNG CORMORANT 


mons prayed fervently for succor in their 
trouble and in answer to their petitions 
the sea-gulls came and gorged on the 
insects and did not cease until the plague 
vanished. Today whenever the farmer 
turns a furrow within fifteen or twenty 
miles of the lake there will be the gulls 
looking for worms until it seems as 
though the man and team must tread 
on the more venturesome. They even 
invade the suburbs of Salt Lake City in 
search of provender, and depraved 
indeed would be the boy who stalked 
them with his flipper. The sea-gull in 
Utah is immune. 

How they originally came to take up 
their abode upon Great Salt lake has 
been subject for many an animated 
debate on the part of Utahns. Great 
Salt lake is about 880 miles distant from 
the Pacific ocean, while the Sierra 
Nevada mountains and the grim Amer- 
ican desert intervene. One thing is cer- 
tain; they were the original settlers and 
they were probably in Utah when the 
big saline sea was an arm of the ocean. 

What the gulls lived on before the 
Mormons dug irrigation ditches and 
tickled the desert into verdant smiles is 
beyond the ken of the oldest inhabitant. 
Beyond the mythical salt mackerel 
which the guileless tourist is exhorted to 
angle for by the local jokester, there is 
neither fish, flesh nor good red herring 
in the Dead Sea of America. Not even 
a blade of grass or succulent weed will 
thrive in reach of the briny waves. 
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A BLUE HERON CHICK WHEN CAUGHT WILL ALWAYS SHOW FIGHT 


As it is now the gull has to fly any- 
where from twenty-five to fifty miles 
for his breakfast—at least he did before 
the cooks on the dining-cars commenced 
to throw their scraps overboard. Now 
he is showing intelligence and can dis- 
tinguish the difference between a pas- 
senger and freight train as far as he 
can see. 

It is on White Rocks island that the 
major portion of the bird population of 
Great Salt lake has its residence. The 
island is practically in the center of 
the lake. It is less than five acres in 
size, of feldspar formation, and is a 
conglomerate mass of irregular rock 
with no soil thereon. Among these 
rocks are nested thousands and thou- 
sands of gulls, crane, heron and cor- 
morants. There are no pelicans on White 
Rocks island, as these birds take more 
kindly to soil and accordingly have an 


island of their own from which they 
expel any intruders and quarrel among 
themselves generally. This spot is 
known as Hat island and it is a 
decidedly lively place in breeding time. 

A visit to these islands—not forget- 
ting Egg island, so named on account 
of the vast number of eggs to be encoun- 
tered on the ground, and Gunnison 
island, with its valuable deposits of 
guano—is well worth a_ stop-over, 
especially in the months of May and 
June. Owing to storms that suddenly 
arise on the lake, heretofore trips have 
not been popular in sail-boats, but since 
the construction of the Lucin cut-off by 
the Southern Pacifie with its attendant 
flotilla of gasoline tugs and launches 
numerous parties have been made up 
and the journey taken. 

From the big Mormon summer resort, 
Saltair beach, it is about a twenty-five- 
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mile sail. Upon approaching Birdopolis 
the commotion among the feathered 


denizens of the islands 
is distinctly striking. 
The air becomes 
black with flying, 
screaming gulls that 
literally fan one’s 
cheek with their rest- 
less wings. The rocks 
are eovered with life 
and every last young 
bird, apparently, is 
seized with a panicky 
desire to vanish out 
of sight. The antics 
performed as the lit- 
tle fellows squirm 
into the millions of 
holes and shuffle 
around generally are 
calculated to make 
the most chronic 
dyspeptic throw back 
his head and laugh. 
It is no trick to 
catch these young 
birds with the hand; 
that is, if the student 
of ornithology is not 
daunted by the threat- 
ening attitude of the 
parents and the insect 
life that infests all 
the chicks. However, 


care must be taken in 
every case the fledglings show fight, and 
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the young cranes in particular will jab 
at anything bright, an eye for choice, 


as the glitter of the 
human optic seems 
to have a peculiar at- 
traction for them. 
The accompanying 
picture, taken of a 
young cormorant, 
does not show him as 
the comedian he was. 
He was not disturb- 
ed and he seemed to 
be unable to get away 
but sat on the nest 
screaming like an off- 
color soprano. He 
was covered with a 
first growth of feath- 
ers that resembled so 
much wool, while all 
over him raced mil- 
lions of parasites not 
usually referred to 
in politesociety. This 
bird had a bunch of 
white feathers pend- 
ant from his throat, 
and this he would 
shake in a most fran- 
tic manner, all the 
time uttering weird 
and piercing cries 
and performing an- 
tics that were a 


source of wild and unrestrained joy 
among the ranks of the invaders. 





Drawing by M. De Neale Morgan 

















PIUTES ENGAGED IN THE PEACEFUL ART OF AGRICULTURE—THRESHING WHEAT 


The Nevada Piutes 


By Sam Davis 


Copyrighted Photographs by the Sage-Brush Art Company 


T was the late Matt Canavan, a 

Nevada politician, who first gave 

voice to the sentiment that in the 
tribe of the Piute Indians of Nevada, 
one could find neither a thief nor a 
coward. Mr. Canavan’s observation in 
regard to this peculiar tribe of Indians 
is amply borne out by the facts. In the 
history of these simple people during the 
time of the white man’s occupancy of 
the Sage-brush State, the records show 
but one buck who turned back in the 
hour of battle, and they condemned him 
to wear a calico dress and associate with 
squaws ever afterwards, and as for the 
Piute thief, he has never yet turned up. 
In the wars of the early days between 
the Piutes and Washoes the Piutes 
always won, and finally after a long and 
bloody struggle the Washoes were not 
allowed by their conquerers to own horses 
for nearly twenty years. This was the 
main stipulation in the peace treaty and 


the defeated tribe was compelled to 
suffer the humiliation of tramping the 
wastes on foot, and if a Piute met a 
Washoe mounted he immediately caused 
him to surrender the horse. It simply 
meant death if he refused. 

The Washoe’s patient acceptance of 
this hard condition finally melted the 
hearts of the Piutes and about fifteen 
years ago the two tribes sent represent- 
atives to Carson City and they hekd an 
amicable convention in the capitol 
square seated on the grass under the 
elms. The Washoes were informed that 
they had walked long enough and that 
henceforth they were at liberty to own 
and ride horses and that the hatchet 
being forever buried the tribes were to 
be as brothers in tha future. The 
Washoes thanked their old foes for their 
consideration and the gathering broke 
up with hand-shakings and embraces. 
The war hatchet has never been dug up 
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but the Washoes as a tribe are a broken- 
spirited race. They lost the knack of 
skilful horsemanship from long disuse 
and the fighting heart has gone out of 
them forever. 

The Piute, superior on the battle- 
field, has also proved himself the better 
man in the peaceful pursuits of agri- 
culture. They are learning the white 
man’s ways and have begun to till the 
svil. They make excellent harvest hands, 
and when white labor is scarce in Nevada 
they find ready employment. Some of 
the more enterprising, after learning how 
to handle crops, have acquired land for 
themselves and make successful farmers. 

The Piutes have proved easy to edu- 
cate. At the Stewart Institute at Carson 
young native Indians of both sexes are 
being educated and they are as well 
versed in the ordinary branches of 
English education as white children of 
the same age in the public schools and 
in some respects are more tractable. 
They excel in music and the institute 
has a brass band of twenty-three pieces 
which renders such excellent music that 
when it comes in, as it frequently does 
on pleasant afternoons to play in the 
capitol square in Carson, crowds gather 
to listen. 
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The first appearance of the band 
before a Carson audience was about eight 
years ago when Wm. M. Stewart, then 
senator, was engaged in a political cam- 
paign. He was to address the voters at 
the opera house and the Indian band 
from the institute (which had _ been 
named after the senator from the fact 
that he had secured the congressional 
appropriation that built it) put in an 
appearance at the opera house to wel- 
come him. They came in by the rear 
entrance and were assigned places on the 
stage. The leader of the band asked the 
chairman of the meeting permission to 
open with a selection, and on the request 
being readily granted asked if Stewart 
wanted slow music or something fast. 

The chairman having some doubts 
about the ability of the aborigines to 
handle anything very lively suggested 
something slow. The band stepped to 
the footlights and rendered the Dead 
March from Saul in a most impressive 
manner amid shrieks of laughter from 
the audience in which the venerable sen- 
ator was compelled to join. 

The Indians of Nevada are among 
the finest basket weavers in the world. 
In this the Washoes excel the Piutes. 
Driven from the chase and the battle- 
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field by the Piutes they had more leisure 
to devote to weaving and thus it is that 
their basketry excels that of the other 
Indian tribes and commands the highest 
price of any made on the continent. 
Louisa Kaisar, an Indian squaw weigh- 
ing about three hundred pounds, resides 
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at Carson City and her work has earned 
her the title of The Queen of Basket 
Makers. A basket collection is not con- 
sidered complete without a specimen of 
her wonderful handiwork. Her last 
basket, which will not hold half a peck, 
is valued at $1,500. 





Drawing by Florence Clayton 


Calendar 


By E. J. Wickson 


Professor of Agricultural Practice in the University of California 


SEPTEMBER 


time in the California year which 

has been anticipated in previous 
monthly comments, and, wonderful to 
relate, the vernal September exerts oppo- 
site influences in the two chief natural 
divisions of California. These chief 
divisions are not north and south, for 
latitude has little to do with climate in 
California: they are coast and interior 
valley and topography is the divisor. 
The interior valley regions, which extend 
disconnectedly from San Diego to the 
head of the Sacramento valley through 
about five hundred miles of distance, 
become cooler as the shortening days, 


Ait now comes the second spring- 


less direct rays, and fleeting cloud-veils 
reduce solar fervor. 

The coast regions, through a similar 
distance, become warmer as the westerly 
winds of midsummer cease to spread 
ocean temperatures and fogs over the 
coast slopes and valleys which lie in clear 
sunshine westward of, and among the 
ridges of the Coast range. Thus the 
September springtime cools one great 
district and warms another, and brings 
both into better condition for growth of 
plants which will quickly attain useful- 
ness or beauty before the winter frosts, 
or are by their nature so little affected 
by them that they can mature in the 
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following winter, or later. And it is 
not only the September heat which has 
a vernal character: the early rains often 
bring a delicious moisture to the air, 
which delights the garden and the 
gardener. 

Let September, therefore, be a month 
of great activity in California gardens, 
except at altitudes where wintry condi- 
tions prevail, and where autumn is a time 
of ending rather than of beginning. In 
places where early rains are very light, 
clear up and burn the rubbish which 
will not easily decay, spread the scrap- 
ings of the cowyard and poultry-yard, 
start the whirling sprinkler, or adjust 
ihe hose nozzle, and allow an artificial 
rain to fall for an hour or two until 
the ground is soaked deeply, or produce 
he same effect by flood or furrow with 
water from the irrigation ditch. Soon 
alter, fork in deeply the fertilizing 
cover, break the clods, even the surface 
hut do not rake finely, except where the 
sowing of small seeds requires it. Leave 
the surface, rather, like a carpet of wal- 
nuts, so that rain can fall without crust- 
ing the earth. The purpose of work in 
the September springtime is to open the 
soil to receive the rains: the purpose of 
the March springtime is to close the soil 
against evaporation. 

In ordinary coast and valley situations 
sow in September, upon soil moistened 
cither as described by irrigation or by 
carly rains, all the vegetables which you 
delight in, except the very tender ones, 
like beans, melons, tomatoes, corn, etce., 
which are killed at the touch of even a 
light frost. All the half-hardy things 


of the eastern seed catalogues may be 
counted fully hardy. In warm locations, 


above frosty bottoms, you can get hurry- 
up string-beans and corn from Septem- 
ber planting before frost takes its higher 
flights, and in a few strictly thermal 
situations you can get string-beans and 
tomatoes for winter gathering. From 
the whole list of hardy vegetables you 
can get gatherings all winter from suc- 
cessive fall plantings. 

Hardy flowers will do as well for you 
as the hardy vegetables and late fall and 
winter bloom should make the California 
garden gay all through the darker 
months. Such slowly developing plants 
as pansies and sweet peas, and a host 
like them, too many to mention, are 
really not at their best unless they get 
an early autumn start. They need time 
for deep rooting and strong stem and 
foliage development, and the autumn 
springtime is the time to begin with 
them. It is also the season for planting 
winter and spring flowering bulbs—the 
glorious narcissus family, hyacinths, 
tulips, in fact, the whole bunch which 
is called “Dutch” and many others. 

Do not get slack in maintenance work. 
Forget the eastern feeling that the year 
is closing, and do not acquire the old 
California feeling that the rains that are 
coming are to be listlessly awaited. Do 
not allow the fall-blooming roses and 
chrysanthemums to get thirsty, and do 
not stop sprinkling the lawn because it 
happens to be a calendar month for 
rains. Keep ahead of the rains: keep 
getting ready for the rains, but never 
wait for them. The California autumn 
in a well-kept garden is a continuous 
Indian summer, with all the colors of 
castern summer added to the brown and 
gold of eastern autumn. 














The Fruit of the Moment 


by GrLett BurGEss 


OTHING, perhaps, is so hard to 
define as pleasure, which is 
usually considered the most 

important thing in the world. Not only 
does it vary as between individuals, but 
it varies with the individual. Any viveu 
act may be pleasant to some and paintul 
to others, and also it may be to any one 
person sometimes pleasant and some- 
times painful. There is no constant 
quantity of sensation which we may 
employ as a unit of pleasure in esti- 
mating enjoyment or dis-ease. 

Pleasure is a variable quality of things 
and is subtly affected by mysterious tides 
and currents. On the Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer, you will remember, the “boil- 
ing point” of water is placed at 212 
degrees. But this is, of course, the 
temperature at which water will boil at 
the sea level. If one ascends a mountain, 
the boiling point falls. If there were 
such a thing as a pleasurometer to mark 
degrees of emotion or enjoyment, we 
would find something analogous to be 
true. Pain being the negative of pleas- 
ure, We may imagine an apparatus show- 
ing one at the bottom, the other at the 
top of a scale. At intervals might be 
placed agony, discomfort, boredom, 
amusement, enjoyment, rapture, and so 
on. But it would, after all, be a sliding 
scale, needing constant adjustment, and 
if we took the neutral mark, half way 
between pleasure and pain, as our boiling 
point, we would find that it shifted, 
according to our mental altitude, as 
the thermometer’s boiling point shifts 
according to physical altitude. 

The mere question of health’ is, per- 
haps, the most important factor affecting 
our pleasure. To the invalid confined 
to his bed, the slightest movement may 
be agony. When he is well, he rejoices 
in exertion and exercise. The act is the 
same act in either case, but it does not 


contain the same quantity of pleasure 
at one time as at another. The hard: 
Anglo-Saxon’s ideal of pleasure is vio- 
lent exertion, a prolonged strain of the 
muscles, a determined test of endurance. 
He climbs the mountain with an 
incredible expense of fatigue, he pierces 
the tropic jungle, he explores polar 
ice, suffering, starving, roasting or freez- 
ing; and he calls this sport. How can 
one analyze such enjoyment as this, 
which at first glance, seems plainly to 
be nothing but pain? 

The Englishman will tell you, doubt- 
less, that all his suffering is repaid by 
the moment of achievement, the first 
flash of success, or if not success, the 
satisfaction of accomplishing a definite 
plan. The author struggles as manfully, 
and suffers, in the travail of bookbirth, 
in his agonies of creation, mental throes 
as keen as the physical tortures of the 
explorer. Why does he so suffer? What 
desire urges him to such pain? He 
thinks, no doubt, that the satisfaction of 
completing his work is sufficient reward, 
and that the something which bids him 
toil on, is the word “finis.” But this 
cannot be so. 

The ideal pleasure of pleasures is 
being in love. Moralists will tell us, 
no doubt, that being in love is but a 
triumph of egoism, the climax of vanity, 
the pinnacle of the pride of individual 
exclusive possession. But nevertheless, 
we have a majority on our side when 
we say that being in love is, after all, 
as near earthly bliss as is possible, and 
it is the majorities who make the diction- 
aries. And if we take sides with the 
poets, rather than with those who preach 
a more rarefied ethics, we may perhaps 
learn something of where pleasure lies. 

The old allegorical picture of the 
“Pursuit of Pleasure” is, however 
obvious, a fine bit of satire. We do, 
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indeed, pursue pleasure, and see it 
usually just beyond our grasp. We are 
so used to considering actions as separate 
from results, that we instinctively work 
for the end’s sake, rather than for the 
work’s sake. Is this not futile? What 
is, after all, really worth while of 
itself in this wild whirling world? 
What reward, when given is more than 
dust in the mouth? ‘The rewards of 
effort are proverbially meager, and 
usually attained too late for enjoyment. 
The lesson in this is easy. We are to 
derive our enjoyment not solely from 
the reward, but from the effort; we are 
to take our pleasure, not only in the 
destination, not only upon the summit 
but at every step on the road. 

Is it not so with love? And yet what 
impatient lover understands! To him 
there is a definite climax of achievement, 
a moment of capture and surrender, a 
concrete gain. He considers the kiss as 
rapture, and all that fine delicate emo- 
tion and counterplay of desires and 
sympathies, of vibrations and magnetic 
waves, of subtle psychical reactions, as 
merely the preparatory effort—some- 
thing necessary, but to be got through 
with as soon as possible! This he thinks, 
but he does not know, for, were it really 
so, he would never have attained the kiss, 
or the hand. So does the mountain 
climber consider his struggle upward as 
toil and his conquest of the topmost 
peak the moment of his reward. But 
it is not so. Did he not enjoy every 
step, and rejoice in it, he would never 
reach the top. Surely, he must enjoy 
it so, even though he be mistaken in his 
analysis. For he may win a victory in 
precisely the reverse way. Suppose, after 
climbing almost to the top, the strain 
becomes so great that the pain far out- 
balances the pleasure, or that a return 
would bring a greater satisfaction than 
a dogged persistency, if he be a true 
man, he will have the courage to retrace 


his steps and not win a futile and barren 
reward at the crest. 

To take each step on the way with 
thoroughness and with conscious joy in 
the taking of it, that is living one’s life 
intelligently and sanely and to the best 
advantage. Not to be confused by the 
conventional ideas of pleasure, but to see 
how enjoyment is distributed finely and 
evenly throughout all effort, rather than 
in one nugget—there is a preventive 
against disappointment and disillusion. 
The old legend has it that the Fates, in 
planning men’s acts assigned a certain, 
definite amount of happiness to each 
sequence of events, and any actor 
might choose how he should be paid. 
He might enjoy either in antici- 
pation, or in achievement or in memory, 
but if he distributed the payments 
among the three, one payment would 
diminish the others, for the three instal- 
ments must inevitably add up to the 
same sum at the end. 

But a more fitting allegory would 
teach that pleasure cannot be hoarded 
with miserly craft, to be spent or wasted 
in riotous bliss. If we try that—and 
how often have we not tried—we are 
always disappointed. Pleasure, the legit- 
imate reward of effort, is an interest 
that is regularly paid. We must spend 
it or waste it, we cannot save it up 
against a rainy day. It behooves us to 
collect it, therefore, to the last farthing, 
day by day. 

And so, whether we love or toil or war, 
to be thorough—that is, to see clearly 
and enjoy wittingly the delight of the 
moment—is the true recompense of 
endeavor. Not to arrive, but to move in 
the right direction is happiness. For 
happiness is a term that we do 


know something about; it is a gift of 
the gods that never fails, while pleasure, 
the inconsequent, irrelevant, fatuous, 
unearned increment of life, is a delusion 
of men’s brains. 
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Drawing by Frank Todhunter 









Into the summer wilderness we went; 

For whiles along by river ways; and whiles 
In green and dusky glooms in purple aisles 
Of old cathedral woods we dwelt content. 


All down the afternoons the woodthrush spent 
His heart in song for us, and miles and miles, 
His far voice followed through the dim defiles, 
With whispers of the pine and cedar blent. 








es F ‘ 
pee O gracious nights, with crowded stars a-glow, 


Your gentle hands upon our bodies lay 

And soothed away the spirit’s griefs and cares; 
We slept as children sleep, who sleeping know 
A presence hovers by until the day } 

Can come again to grant their happy prayers. 
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In Four CHAPTERS—CHAPTER Four 


ISAPPOINTMENT was Wins- 
low’s portion, if he imagined that 
the events of the preceding day 

had brought him any nearer Dorothy. So 
cool was her salutation the next morning, 
narrowly missing the courtesy demanded 
by hospitality, and so purely business- 
like was her attitude toward him, that a 
realizing sense of the short period of their 
acquaintance was forced upon him. 

“This will be my last day with you 
for some time,” he remarked over the 
breakfast table, addressing himself to the 
circle of friendly faces, but aiming his 
observation at Dorothy. “But first I 
would like to see the Alma place again.” 

“The Mulvaney ranch?” said Dorothy, 
awakening from her abstraction, with a 
faint show of interest. I have got to go 
to that neighborhood today.” 

“No, Briar Crest!” insisted Winslow, 
with a little pretense of impatience, while 
ready laughter rippled from the twins. 
“T don’t see,” he went on, “why you 
will persist in trying to exile me to that 
forsaken little perpendicular ranch, 
when such a comfortable, big, and all- 


around attractive place as Briar Crest 
lies unoccupied, and is much more to my 
liking.” 

“It is a shame, Mr. Winslow,” Diana 
joined him; “such a fine chance to raise 
chickens as Briar Crest offers” — 

“Peacocks !” 

“Peacocks!” conceded Diana. “Chick- 
ens are too plebeian for Briar Crest.” 

“One sometimes has to be plebeian to 
live,’ murmured Dorothy. 

“T am afraid you will have to resign 
your pretensions to Briar Crest, Mr. 
Winslow,” said Mr. Delaney, pleasantly. 
“T hear that surveyors have been on the 
land for the past week, running lines to 
verify the mapped surveys, in the inter- 
est of a buyer. When a man goes as far 
as that he usually means business.” 

“Twelve thousand dollars gone, right 
out of my pocket !” wailed Dorothy. 

Early that afternoon they started for 
Limekiln gulch and the heights above it. 
Dorothy was in a brown study the most 
of the way, and the young man was con- 
tent to leave her to her mood. For him- 
self, he felt that it was good to be alive 
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that April day, among kindly people, in 


a kindly land. The clear sky arched 
overhead, hundreds of song-birds cho- 
rused their greetings. The willows and 
sycamores had aroused from their brief 
winter sleep, and were putting on their 
fresh spring garb. Golden pansies and 
tall yellow buttercups jeweled the green 
turf. Columbines swung their graceful 
bells amid the bushes. Processions of 
lupines, pink, blue, white and yellow, 
garlanded the roadside. Colonies of blue 
brodizs fraternized with lilies, so closely 
allied to them in complexion that they 
could scarce be distinguished apart save 
by the latter’s golden heart. Once, in a 
shadowy glade, they came upon a com- 
pany of chaste white harebells, which 
seemed to tremble on their long white 
stems, and to bow their fair heads as the 
car glided past. 

There was a test point on the road, 
where a grade of full thirty per cent 
tried the endurance of horses and autos, 
and put the skill of the driver on trial. 
Dorothy drove in triumph to the top of 
the hill, but her mind was on another 
subject. Before the cabin they drew up, 
and the girl, springing out unaided, and 
seating herself on a gray boulder, took 
vigorous hold of her purpose. 

“Mr. Winslow,” she said, “don’t you 
think it is about time you should settle 
upon what you are going to do?” 

“It is high time,” the young man 
admitted. 

“To you mind telling me how old you 
are?” 

“Twenty-nine last December,” acknow]- 
edged Winslow, wondering what turn 
this sort of inquisition was to take. 

“And have you ever, in all your life, 
settled down to any steady occupation ?” 

“Well, no, I can’t exactly say that 
I have, although, perhaps, there may 
have been mitigating circumstances.” 

Dorothy put aside this sophistical 
suggestion with an impatient little 
gesture. 

“Do you honestly believe that you will 
ever make anything worth while of your- 
self if you don’t begin now?” 

“Why, Miss Dorothy, don’t you think 
you’re rather hard on me?”— 
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“Please don’t speak until I am 
through,” said the girl, gravely. “Here 
you are, twenty-nine by your own admis- 
sion” — 

“TI wish I hadn’t owned to it,” put in 
Winslow, sulkily. 

“Twenty-nine,” repeated Dorothy dis- 
tinctly, “strong, in perfect health, with 
at least the average intelligence”— 

“Thank you!” interrupted Winslow, 
satirically. 

“But without any established calling 
or occupation. And yet, when you are 
offered the best of opportunities to start 
in a business, with immeasurable chances 
for profit”— 

“Raising chickens ?” 

“Yes, chicken-raising; you dally, and 
parry, and hold back, and are letting the 
chance go by.” 

“That’s a terrible indictment,” 
remarked Winslow, who somehow did not 
seem to feel half as bad as she meant he 
should. “I think I shall be ready to 
say what I am going to do, by another 
week or two.” 

“But you are losing the best time of 
year for setting eggs. These are the 
hatching months. If you bring out any 
chickens after the first of June, they will 
not feather out properly, but go around 
all their days with bald patches on their 
backs.” 

“Tndeed !” 

The young man seemed properly hor- 
rified, and the girl was encouraged to go 
on. 
“Now won’t you please sit here with 
me and figure out just what it will cost to 
make a start, and I’ll see if I can’t get 
Mr. Mulvaney to make a concession in 
the price of the ranch that will cover the 
cost of your incubators and your brood- 
ers and your stock. I’m going to do one 
little thing to encourage you to begin. 
I’m going to give you a start by present- 
ing Socrates to you.” 

“That’s not enough!” said Winslow, 
shaking his head. He had seated him- 
self on the boulder beside her, and 
plucked one of the wild roses growing 
beside it, laying it in the palm of his 
hand and intently regarding it. He was 
thinking that the pink and white of the 
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And I want—Dorothy Delaney 


petals matched Dorothy’s complexion. 
“Insufficient inducement.” 

“Oh, must you actually be bribed”— 
began the girl. 

“Yes, and a good, rich bribe it will 
take. Nothing less than my choice of a 
partner for life. And I want—Dorothy 
Delaney !” 

It had come so suddenly that Dorothy 
had no time for preparation. One 
moment he had bent over her with a ten- 
der, mirthful gaze: in the next he had 
kissed her upon the lips. The girl 
sprang to her feet, white and wrathy. 

“Oh, how dare you! Shame upon 
you!” she cried. 

Winslow made no attempt to follow 
her, but held her with the same tender 
smile. 

“IT didn’t fly into a temper when you 
kissed me yesterday,” he said. 

A little scarlet flame leaped into the 
girl’s pale cheeks. 

“T thought you were dead,” she said 
in a low, grieved voice. 


“And I made the mistake of coming 
back to life?” 

“Mr. Winslow, what right have you to 
ask a girl to marry you? You say that 
you have no employment, no calling, no 
income; that you have to borrow money 
from others to make your start in life; 
and you don’t seem to even want to 
start.” 

“T wasn’t aware that 1 had said all 
those things,” retorted Winslow, coolly, 
still with that same look of smiling con- 
fidence. “But even if I had, I took you, 
Dorothy, to be the sort of girl who would 
be ready to join a man in his efforts to 
get a footing in the world; who would 
be willing to share his cares and priva- 
tions, and to help him to get rid of his 
faults. Of course, if you care nothing 
for me, that puts a different aspect on 
“.* 

“Care?” said Dorothy, with a little 
choking ery. “Care!” she went on, mis- 
erably. “Can’t you see that it breaks my 
heart to say no?” 
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“No! no!” she eried out, repulsing © 
him as he would have taken her in his 
arms. “Diana and I have pledged our- 
selves never to marry. We must take 
care of father and mother. Sometimes 
we have dreamed that one day the Prince 
might come and rescue us, but now the 
Prince will never come for me. Oh, 
Mr. Winslow, please never speak of this 
again !” 

That night Winslow left for San 
Francisco. 

“T shall come back,” he said to Dor- 
othy, in the shadow of the vine-wreathed 
porch. 

“Better not! It is better for both of 
us,” she whispered. 

“But if I should reform, and develop 
a serious purpose in life?” 

She shrank from his jesting tone. 

“Perhaps, after years and years, I 
might listen to you again,” she said, 
coldly. 

* * * 


The twins were in the hammock on 
the wide porch one afternoon late in 
April, reading a continued story in the 
latest magazine, when Nell, finishing the 
pages before Bell, looked up and saw 
Mr. Winslow coming in the garden gate. 

“There comes your chicken man!” she 
cried to Dorothy. 

There was an indefinable change in 
his whole aspect. Diana was the first 
to discover its meaning. 

“He’s treated himself to a new suit of 
clothes! His employment must be more 
regular. Poor fellow! He needed it 
badly enough.” 

Socrates greeted him with a jubilant 
crow as he passed, but Winslow did not 
heed him, and presented himself on the 
porch steps, hat in hand, a little breath- 
less from his climb. 

“Have a fan, Mr. Winslow,” said Dor- 
othy, shyly, extending a broad palm-leaf 
to him. He accepted it gratefully, camp- 
ing on an ottoman at her feet and wiping 
the perspiration from his flushed face. 

“T’ve come to talk business with Mr. 
James Delaney,” he said, after a moment 
of silence and expectancy. 

Dorothy stiffened a little. It was all 
very well to answer to a boy’s name for a 
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family jest, but a very different thing to 
permit others to make free with her 
nickname, she thought, forgetting for 
the time her advertisement which had 
given it business sanction. 

“You see, I have decided to take the 
place,” explained Winslow, with an air 
of brisk decision. 

“Then I have good news for you,” 
said Dorothy, with dignity. “Mr. Mul- 
vaney has consented to let you have it 
for $900, with a payment of $300 down, 
if you will contract to pay up the whole 
amount within three years.” 

“And what kind of chickens have you 
decided to keep?” cried Bell. “White 
leghorns or black minorcas ?” 

“T am afraid there is some mistake,” 
said Winslow, flushing guiltily. “In 
fact I fear there has been a little mistake 
right along. It is the Stanley place, 
Briar Crest Farm, that I have decided 
upon. It was my man who ran those sur- 
veys. I would like to have the matter 
settled as soon as possible, because there 
are some improvements I want to rush 
through this spring; so, if you'll just 
hurry the abstract into the hands of my 
lawyers”—he gave Dorothy the card of 
a well-known San Francisco firm—“and 
let me know what cash deposit ought to 
be made as a guarantee of good faith 


in the transaction, I’ll be greatly 
obliged—” 
“Hurrah! Briar Crest is sold!” 


He was interrupted by a whoop from 
the twins, who sprang out of the ham- 
mock, Nell crying out as they touched 
the porch floor: 

“T’ll run you a race to tell papa!” 

“T’ll beat you!” laughed Bell, as, hand 
in hand, they put their toes to a crack in 
the floor and started pell-mell down the 
steps and around the house to the grove. 

Diana, a little tremble in her lips, 
and a wet sparkle in her eyes, had disap- 
peared into the house, and Winslow and 
Dorothy were left alone. Dorothy sat 
rigidly upright, inflexible and uncom- 
promising. Winslow fumbled with his 
hat, pulled the tail of the white angora 
kitten lying on the mat, stripped leaves 
and blossoms from a fuchsia bough that 
had penetrated the network of Lady 
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Banksia roses just coming into bloom, 
and finally arose with an air of offended 
dignity, and, without looking in Dor- 
othy’s direction, laid the palm-leaf on a 
table, and seemingly prepared to take his 
leave. 

“Don’t you know that this is—decid- 
edly uncomfortable?” he demanded in 
an injured voice. “Why don’t you say 
something ?” 

“I never heard of such a bare-faced 
piece of deception in all my life,” said 
Dorothy, slowly and sternly. 

“Now look here, Miss Dorothy, did I 
ever say one word that wasn’t true?” 

“You said a great many that were 
misleading; awfully misleading! I 
would not pretend to pass upon your 
veracity outside of matters that I could 
verify, now! I understand now about 
the motor-car.” 

“Score one for the motor-car!” said 
Winslow, easily. “I don’t suppose I can 
expect to receive any sympathy from 
you in that connection, but I can assure 
you I had a high old time getting all 
those parts duplicated, in New York, in 
slightly better material, by telegraphic 
orders, and then getting them rushed 
out to this coast by fast express, before 
you should get out a warrant for my 
arrest on a charge of embezzling the 
machine. But please come right down 
to facts coacerning the real-estate deal. 
What was my first misleading utter- 
ance?” 

Dorothy reflected. 

“T can’t recall them all now, but I 
distinctly remember, the first time you 
called, how you said you thought of 
buying a “little” place around here.” 

“And so I did!” protested the young 
man. “I had no thought of getting 
anything but a little place of a hundred 
acres or so, perhaps less, in the begin- 
ning.” 

“You were very indefinite, to say the 
least.” 

“As buyers often are. Come, own that! 
It was all a matter of experiment with 
me in the first place, anyhow. I fancied 
I'd like to see what ranching in Califor- 
nia and the Santa Clara valley was like. 
When I saw Briar Crest my ideas took 
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“definite form, and expanded. Besides, 


1 was getting a little acquainted with 
some people around here, and I liked 
them.” 

All this was said very impersonally. 

“Then why didn’t you make an offer 
for Briar Crest at once?” 

“T tried to, but you wouldn’t listen to 
me at all.” 

“Because you had just been to look at 
a little chicken ranch.” 

“Now look here! You were bound to 
set me to raising chickens!” 

“Because I thought it was an oppor- 
tunity for you.” 

“T told you I didn’t believe I had any 
vocation in that direction; that I didn’t 
believe it would pay me.” 

“Well, you needn’t raise them now.” 

“T shall. I’m completely converted to 
the poultry business.” 

“You shan’t have Socrates.” 

“T’ll have him if I have to steal him 
off the roost some dark night!” 

For an instant they looked each other 
belligerently in the eye. Then Dorothy 
burst into a peal of hysterical laughter. 

“Oh,—you—poor—young man!” she 
gasped. 

But Winslow did not laugh. He was 
looking down upon her very gravely, and 
when she ceased laughing he again seated 
himself at her feet. 

“T am poor!” he said, bitterly; “mis- 
erably poor.” 

“Dorothy bent upon him the look of 
childlike inquiry, which had so capti- 
vated him during their rides together. 

“How poor I never knew,” he 
explained, “until I came here, and you let 
me into your happy home life, with its 
gay little economies and its mutual help- 
fulness, and its fun in the face of anx- 
iety, and its brave struggles, and the lov- 
ing sympathy with which you are forever 
lifting each other’s cares. It was just as 
I told you once—we were a family of 
four boys. Mother died when I was a 
little shaver, and we fought our way up 
to manhood, with no one to teach us how 
to get along in any other manner. My 
stepmother is a very worthy woman, but 
she is wrapped up in social doings and 
church work, and my father had scarcely 
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a thought to give us outside of his busi- 
ness. He died two years ago. I’ve known 
girls, of course, plenty of them, but they 
were girls with nothing to do but to 
dance and dress and gad about, and 
somehow I never found a gir] that seemed 
worth caring for, or worth while for a 
man’s friend, until 1 came here.” 

Still the girl did not speak, and he 
went on. 

“T’ve always wanted to come to this 
coast, Dorothy, and when I saw this 
beautiful valley, with its multitude of 
beautiful homes, a notion possessed me 
to establish a bachelor household, and 
try what life would be like away from 
the conflict of town, living close to 
nature, and taking a part in the citizen- 
ship of your grand new state. It seemed 
to me a man might find a career better 
worth following than the one I had been 
bred to, where men live by taking each 
other by the throat, and plundering 
them of their fortunes, as my family 
have done for three generations in Wall 
street. In the course of my inquiries | 


| THE 


came across a certain James Delaney, 
real-estate operator, and a portion of my 
plans went down.” 

He glanced up at Dorothy, and caught 
a look of dismay, for even in the midst 
of the whirl of emotions that possessed 
her she found room to think of what a 
disappointment it would be to the family 
were Briar Crest not to be sold after all. 
The next moment she understood. Her 
hands were seized in a close, tight grasp, 
and Winslow, his face wistful with a 
vague uncertainty as it was uplifted to 
hers, said, pleadingly : 

“We'll have the family with us at 
Briar Crest, won’t we, Dorothy? There’s 
plenty of room. And we'll build the 
cottages for the twins up there, when the 
time comes, and have a little world all to 
ourselves ?” 


“And chickens?” asked Dorothy, 
faintly. 
“Provided Socrates will take the 


responsibility of the flock.” 
“You dear boy!” said Dorothy, softly. 
For the Prince had come. 
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The Lost Way 


By May-Eruetyn BourNrE 


If I could only find the old, sweet way, 
That ran so simply, so serenely on 
To glad tomorrow from glad yesterday, 
Greeting with content, twilight, or the dawn, 


If I could only wake once more and find 
Again, each morning, the old happiness 

In trivial, daily round of tasks, nor mind 
Their dullness; only glorify and bless 


With song the doing. If I could but know 
For just a little while, the still content 

That compassed placid days whose ebb and flow 
Broke on the bar of years without lament. 


If my tired soul could lean, but for a day, 
Upon the faith once potent to uphold 


The old belief that knew 


no devious way, 


Heard one clear call, not voices manifold! 


An Austral Rose 


By Tracy 


JT is now more than thirty years since 
she came to Panama from Sydney. 
She arrived by the steamer Kaikoura 

of the Australian line, the agent of 
which was young Bealy, a tall, pale, 
awkward Englishman, who went about 
with trousers too short and: hands in 
pockets. The landing at Panama was 
accomplished by means of tugboats that 
went alongside the large steamers down 
the bay, two or three miles from the 
city. It was the custom for the agent 
to go on board, interview the captain 
and purser, and arrange for bringing 
passengers, mails and cargo on shore. 
Soon after the gun of the Kaikoura 
announced her arrival, Bealy clambered 
up the gangway, and was welcomed in 
the hearty manner of mariners after a 
long voyage. When handshake and 
greeting were over, the captain took him 
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aft, where the passengers, few in num- 
ber, were gathered on the quarter-deck, 
enjoying the glorious scenery of Panama 
bay in the cool air of the morning, and 
apparently in no hurry to land. He was 
introduced as “our agent,” and sub- 
mitted to the usual questioning of 
people newly arrived. A moment later 
the captain led the way to a woman 
sitting apart, presented him by name, 
and in a few words recommended her to 
his care. Bealy questioned her a little 
as to her further destination and wishes, 
courteously placed his services at her 
disposal, and bidding her remain at 
ease until he should return, went away 
with the captain to his cabin. In that 
moment of introduction, although Bealy 
had never been accused of romantic 
nonsense, the woman’s beauty had made 
a deep impression. He at once asked the 
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captain, a grim old salt, about her, but 
learned little beyond the fact that she 
had come on board at Sydney, accom- 
panied only by a beautiful girl, whom she 
afterward said was her sister, and who 
had left the steamer when the gong for 
“all ashore” sounded. On the voyage 
she was silent, remained much in her 
room, or sat alone on deck, read a little, 
or sang in low undertones, watching the 
slow swell and fall of the great lonely 
sea. She made it understood very gently 
that she desired privacy beyond the 
usual courtesies offered and accepted in 
the appalling isolation of an ocean 
voyage. 

An hour later the passengers landed, 
and the name Vogra Sudefia was regis- 
tered at the Grand Central hotel. She 
found letters there which she eagerly 
asked for and read. They bore European 
postmarks of widely separated points, 
and their appearance excited the curi- 
osity of the hotel clerks, but afforded 
no intimation of the young woman’s 
identity or destination. She engaged 
the best apartments, and it was soon 
evident that she was well supplied with 
good English sovereigns. 

During the first few days she pre- 
served the same reticence shown on board 
the steamer. Then a slight indisposition 
made the services of a _ physician 
desirable. Bealy, her only acquaintance, 
was allowed to summon his friend, Dr. 
Kerry, a popular and successful medi- 
cine man from the north. The doctor 
found his patient ill at ease, and suffer- 
ing from fever of the mind rather than 
from any serious bodily ailment. His 
prescription was a sedative. He was 
startled by her beauty, and involuntarily 
fell under the powerful influence of her 
charms. The most wonderful hair, 
golden-brown, abundant, fine and glis- 
tening like the spider’s web, was worn as 
an aureole about her head, poised 
gracefully above rounded shoulders of 
snowy loveliness. Her color was lily 
and rose in one; her eycs were of the 
sleepy depths of night when the moon 
has left the stars a-glitter, full of invi- 
tation, of dreams; her teeth were pearls 
set in an oval of fresh young dimples. 
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Her speech was bird-song, and her laugh 
rippled like a morning stream before it 
reaches some turbid tropic river, and 
the day is tired. She had a manner 
simple and childlike and a brilliant 
intelligence. Was she an atavism of the 
queen mother of love, born of primal 
sea-foam and sunshine? What spell had 
drawn this beautiful young creature 
from her far Australian home, across 
the many, many miles of sea, alone, to 
remain even for a day, an hour, at a 
Panama hotel? 

The secret was soon revealed. It is 
a woman’s way to confide in some one. 
Dr. Kerry, who made daily professional 
visits, won the story from her by gentle- 
ness and undisguised admiration. She 
and her sister were born in Melbourne, 
the only children of their parents. Their 
mother was the daughter of Polish 
exiles, while their father came from 
Spain. They had amassed a fortune 
before both died, leaving the orphans to 
the care of an aunt in Sydney. In her 
home on Sydney bay, they lived sur- 
rounded by all that could make life rosy, 
until Vogra, the elder, was in her 
twentieth year. Then came Love the 
master; her passionate heart was taken 
by storm,—her whole radiant being 
swept away in a tempest of emotion. 
A rich, wohlgebornen Australian from 
Vienna, Herr Karl von Gouta, touring 
the world, met her in Sydney society, 
and was instantly captivated. He was 
tall, fair, blue-eyed, distinguished. He 
danced divinely, was linguist, poet, 
aristocrat. He saw her often, and like 
Byron’s Tasso, he loved— 


What not to love and see 
Was more or less than mortal. 


Prudence was soon cast to the winds 
that blew lightly over Sydney bay from 
the rose-gardens upon its shore. These 
sudden lovers took the warm plunge 
madly, and swam together in oblivious 
delight, heeding not at all the blackness 
of the depths beneath them. Had they 
done so, that which followed would per- 
haps not have happened—perhaps. 

All in the middle ardor of their new- 
found joy came to the handsome 
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Austrian a home summons that he could 
not disregard. Nor was delay possible. 
The P. & “0. steamer, via Suez, left Syd- 
ney the next day, and he was one of 
her passengers. But before his hurried 
and agonized departure they formed the 
plan of meeting, three months later, at 
Panama, when they would be married 
and seek a home among the orange 
groves of sunny California. She 
should busy herself with her trousseau 
and fond dreams until the sailing of 
the Panama steamer from Sydney; and 
then up and away like any bird, across 
the leagues of sea, to meet her betrothed. 
Although the parting had been heart- 
breaking, there was enough romantic 
interest in the adventure, enough of the 
all-sustaining power of passion to span 
like a bridge the coming days, until they 
should be reunited. In a little more 
than two months she was on her long 
and solitary way. She had received, 
before leaving Sydney, a long letter from 
her steadfast Karl, sent back from 
Singapore,—a letter such as men with 
heart-hunger alone write. He had 
thought of her every hour, and had 
exhausted the vocabulary of passionate 
love and devotion in his diary-letter. 

“What wonder that I loved her thus 
that night?” he quoted to himself and 
paraphrased to her o’er and o’er. Had 
there been need of fuel to feed the fires 
of her passion, and lessen the sacrifice 
of that lonely home-leaving, his letter 
would have supplied it. But there was 
no such need; the only prayer for which 
her heart had room was haste, haste! 
The wide sea-reaches, as the ship held 
its course, seemed interminable. By day 
she watched the waves that had scarce a 
ripple on their indigo surface, and by 
night had silent commune with the moon 
and stars, until sleep made her dreams 
more real. She read Keats and the 
Brownings : 


Teach me, only teach, Love! 
As I ought— 
I will speak thy speech, Love, 


Think thy thought. 
while Isabella in her sore distress— 


Spreading her perfect arms upon the air, 
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appealed to her in the rare moments 
when doubt and fear assailed her. 

The swarming sea-life of the equato- 
rial zone, white and gray- gulls wheeling, 
screaming; flying fish that leapt glisten- 
ing from ‘the wave in flocks, and skimmed 
its surface for long distances before they 
plunged from sight again; dolphins that 
raced with the ship, vaulting and diving; 
sea-snakes coiled as if asleep, or swim- 
ming with sinuous motion; schools of 
whales that spouted like fountains, held 
for her only a passing interest. The 
seeth of the brine as the steamer parted 
the waves, the phosphorescent gleams by 
night, and the low perpetual brool of 
unfamiliar sea-sounds influenced her 
preoccupied brain soothingly, without 
recalling it from its one preoccupation. 
Only at crossing the equator, steaming 
eastward away from the sunset, did the 
enthusiasm of the moment stir her to 
deep emotion. A tropical rain-storm 
swept across the ship’s bows, and the 
level rays of the departing sun made a 
great perfect rainbow against clouds of 
dull gold—an arch with dome high in 
heaven, and ending on either side in the 
ocean—through which the Kaikoura’s 
course led as into a vast golden portal. 
And when, all in an instant, the shat- 
tered fragments of that wondrous arch 
fell into the ruin of sudden night, as is 
the wont of the tropic day when the sun 
has gone, it was like an omen of evil, 
and a chill fell upon the heart of that 
fair child of the south. Each day was 
marked off her calendar, each hour 
counted with the one thought— 

“Will he meet me—will he be there?” 

Why had he not kept tryst? There 
was never any doubt of his love or good 
faith. Each mail brought her across 
seas a tidal wave of emotional consola- 
tion from his pen that drowned her 
fathoms deep in a forlorn heartache of 
happiness. Then a slow terror seized 
upon her soul, through all the balm of 
comfort his letters gave her, when week 
followed waiting week, and his face 
came only in her dreams. She had a 
medallion portrait on ivory of that face; 
he had given it to her at parting, and 
of this she made an idol, as a woman 
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will. By day it was worn next her warm 
heart, by night hidden beneath her 
pillow, whence she could withdraw and 
worship it with tears and kisses. 

But why, her heart kept asking, why 
did he not keep tryst. His voyage via 
Singapore, Colombo, Bombay and Suez 
to Brindisi, and thence via Venice and 
Triest to Vienna, had prospered, so that 
in a month after their sorrowful parting 
at Sydney he was in the Austrian cap- 
ital; but ties that he could not at once 
sever kept him for the moment prisoner. 
As so often happens, there was a woman 
in the case. It was, or he thought it 
was necessary, to conceal from Vogra, 
that a blue-eyed, flaxen-haired girl, 
without absolutely barring the way to the 
dear one who awaited his coming in far 
Panama, had certain claims upon him. 
To satisfy these claims as an honorable 
man should was very difficult. When 
the time came for avowing his Australian 
éngagement, and the fixed determination 
to keep it though the heavens should 
fall, there were mutterings of storm. 

At last, in order to break away from 
chains that had become hateful, a duel 
was provoked, there was a meeting, and 
without awaiting the result of wounds 
inflicted, he fled to Paris. There he 
learned that his sword-thrust had been 
fatal. What to do? After a period of 
hiding in that human whirlpool, where 
he was in greater safety than elsewhere 
in the wide world, he reached Havre in 
disguise and took passage for Panama. 
There was only one port of call on the 
way, and he hoped to pass that unrecog- 
nized. That the Austrian government 
had sent descriptions and photographs 
of his person to all parts of the world 
was unknown to him. Once at sea, a 
feeling of safety came over him. His 
disguise was not well kept. His spirits 
rose at thought of the dear one who 
would soon be in his arms. His hungry 
soul flew to her like a bird escaping from 
its cage; he forgot prudence and pre- 
caution. 

His identity had been discovered soon 
after the steamer had left Havre, and 
the cable had conveyed a fatal message. 
On reaching the French colony of Mar- 


tinique, in the Windward isles, he found 
that the order for his arrest and return 
had preceded him. He was taken pris- 
oner and immediately transferred to a 
steamer homeward bound. He made no 
resistance, no protest, but accepted the 
inevitable. The stoic in him made it 
possible to wear a look of outward 
indifference, though life for him had 
reached its limit. He was seized with 
a grim determination to end all, trusting 
to the Unknown to restore him to the 
one he loved, and attempting to write 
her only a few heart-breaking, heart- 
broken words. Death had no terrors, 
now that the small gap of miles and days 
in his world-round quest would be so 
suddenly and cruelly widened, never to 
be closed this side of eternity. What 
man could do, he had done. The heart 
within him was already dead; and when 
the vessel steamed away, as the sun went 
down and the tropic dark fell upon the 
sea, he walked calmly out upon the 
quarter-deck, where the last glimpse of 
land had faded, only the wide black 
desert waste of waters remaining, and 
jumped overboard. He left these hur- 
ried lines in German, which were never 
delivered : 


My Ausrrat RosE—In vain have I battled 
with Destiny to keep the tryst. Baffled, beaten, 
overborne, I am turned back when so near, so 
near to you. I have no hope of ever seeing 
your dear face and folding you to my heart 
again on earth. I am both fierce and calm: 
in a storm of defeat, of despair; in a serenity 
that is almost hope. I am resolved to take 
what may perhaps be the shortest way to 
you, my dearest one. If this poor life is 
all, then farewell, forever. If it is not, we 
shall surely, surely be together again. Sorrow 
not, for we have loved. KARL. 


She had sickened already under the 
pressure of emotions created by her 
strange and sorrowful position; fresh 
woe came hand in hand with the news 
of her lover’s tragic end. There could 
be no question of identity, for she had 
been shown a copy of the photograph 
sent out by the Austrian government, 
and it bore the features of her treasured 
miniature. She had been haunted by 


evil dreams, and somber moods, “the 
gloom,” often crept upon her who had 
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been beautiful and daring. A singular 
pallor, as of fear and foreboding, robbed 
her young face of the glow of health, her 
dark eyes of their gaiety. Dr. Kerry had 
seen these changes with alarm; and 
when unmistakable signs of yellow fever 
appeared, had hastened to remove her to 
the tender care of the Sisters of Mercy, 
at their hospital on the near slopes of 
Mount Ancon. The dread disease ran 
its course: days and nights of piteous, 
patient suffering, of delirium with inter- 
vals of sanity, but with no desire or hope 
of life. Her story had enlisted the 
sympathies of all who had been informed 
of its romantic and sorrowful details. It 
was as though a springtime of sunlight 
and flowers had been changed in a day 
to the wrath of an Arctic winter. Her 
bed at the hospital had been placed by 
a window that overlooked a wide land- 
scape, sloping down to the beautiful bay 
with its emerald islands, beyond which 
stretched the dark blue Pacific—the 
great lonely South Sea over which she 
had come at her lover’s wish. Now she 
would gaze wistfully in silence, or would 
croon low some love-song of happy days 
or of present distress : 


O Karling, my Karling! why come you not? 
I dream of you always, sleeping, waking. 
Love me and pity my lonely lot. 
Karling, my darling, my heart is breaking. 


Sister Louise, an English nun, pale 
and saintly, an angel of mercy, min- 
istered unto her in the name of Holy 
Church, praying always to the pitying 
Madre Santissima for help and strength 
to cheer and comfort this dying child. 
As she faded, and the last hour drew 
near, she expressed a wish to see Bealy 
once more, the good Bealy, whose 
mother, far back in an English home, 
had taught him the prayers he still 
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remembered. Bealy had learned in 
youth, and had not quite forgotten— 


To gaze on woman’s beauty as a star 
Whose purity and distance make it fair. 


He had been her unobtrusive wor- 
shiper during these short weeks, and 
when she had returned his respectful 
homage with a smile, a pressure of her 
soft hand, a word, he had been happy. 
He came at evening. No longer delirious, 
she held out her hand in welcome, as 
she lay propped up by pillows. But oh, 
the sad smile, the pitiful effort at cheer- 
fulness! Her face was swollen and 
discolored by the fatal malady, her 
breathing difficult. 

“J wish to thank you, dear Mr. 
Bealy,” she said, “for all your kindness 
and thoughtfulness. You have been 
good to me, and I shall not forget it. 
Good night! I shall be better soon 
-— better soon!” The last words 
were like a far-off echo. She spoke no 
more and at midnight was gone. 

In the early morning, arrayed in what 
should have been bridal robes, with a 
passion flower in her gloved hand, and 
Karl’s miniature on her heart, her body 
was borne to the grave, followed in pity 
by the few sorrowful ones who knew her 
story. 

And at this day, “through branches 
and briers if a man make way,” high on 
the mountain-side, under palms that 
overlook the savannas and the hazy dis- 
tances of land and sea; where birds sing 
and nest by day, and crickets swell the 
susurrus of night-winds; where summer 
is never ending, and the bloom of 
nature’s youth never fades, he may find 
a marble with this inscription: 


VOGRA SUDENA 
AWAITING THE JUDGMENT DAY. 

































Eucalyptus 


By Artuur James Topp 


Silent, alone, unlike all other trees, 

As strangers come from far beyond the seas, 
Mysterious, with melancholy sweet 

They stand, their noble graceful forms a page 
Wherein one reads a royal lineage. 

Straight in a crooked world their course they keep 
Starward; their heads in quiet dignity 

Rise far above the turbid world, and slow 

As beauteous spires and pinnacles they grow, 

Fit climax for God’s temple-groves below. 
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Drawing by James Crisp 





Where Women Work Wonders 


By BELLE W. Cooke 


ROBABLY the highest exponent bas idealized her theme, and the Saca- 
of woman’s culture at the Lewis jawea she has imagined is a very 
and Clark exposition at Portland, attractive young woman. The statue 
Oregon, is the statue of Sacajawea, as presents a young squaw with a papoose 
designed by Miss Cooper. It is an strapped to her back. The figure is 
excellent piece of work. The sculptress pointing toward the distant sea, her face 




















The decorations of the Idaho building are done in a 
medium unusual and unique—sliced ears of corn, grains, and grasses 
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radiant, with head thrown back, and eyes 


full of daring. The short hunting skirt’ 


and deerskin leggings show a figure full 
of the buoyancy and animation of 
youth. 

The decoration of the Idaho building 
was designed by a woman, Mrs. M. J. 
Wessels, wife of one of that state’s com- 
missioners. It is remarkable as being 
done in a medium unusual and unique. 
Sliced ears of corn form fine rosettes 
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and support a roof, the ceiling being @ 
likewise attractively decked with Idaho @ 
Along the rear 
wall there are more than two hundred 
varieties of grains grown in Idaho, dis- 7 


agricultural products. 


played in glass boxes, each labeled, and § 


each supplemented by a head of the F |p 
grain, showing how the grains look in | |’ 


the sheaf. 


Two large pictures, done entirely in s 
Idaho agricultural products, are strik- 2 














Goethe, photo 


FRED REMINGTON’S “COMING THROUGH THE RYE” 


with which to frame flowers and bou- 
quets of grain-heads and seed-pods, and 
make columns and borders. 

The display of grains and grasses 
occupies about half of the exhibits hall, 
extending the whole width of the build- 
ing. The grasses are displayed in an 
oriental design, the centerpiece of which 
is a keel arch, elaborately and taste- 
fully ornamented. Pillars decorated 
with grains and grasses flank the arch 


ingly interesting features of Idaho’s : 
One of these shows Chief 7 


display. 
Twisted Hair, who supplied Lewis and 
Clark with a canoe when the expedition 
reached the headwaters of the Clear- 
water. In making the Indian _pic- 
ture twenty-three different seeds were 
employed to get the proper coloring, and 
beans of different colors were used for 
the bead decorations. The hair is of 
corn silk. In one end of the building 
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WHERE WOMEN 














ALICE COOPER, DESIGNER OF THE STATUE 
OF SACAJAWEA 


seeds have been used effectively in 
making the legend: 


While you watch your neighbors grow, 
Keep your eye on Idaho. 


The handiwork of Idaho women, 
judging from the examples of it on 
exhibition in Idaho’s building, will 
compare favorably with that of women 
in the older communities of the east. A 
remarkable lace bed-set, made by Mrs. 
A. Bunzell of Silver City, valued at 
$500, is perhaps the most remarkable 
piece of work shown. Five cases of 
embroidered sofa pillows, the work done 
by the pupils of Mrs. C. J. Johnson’s 
school in Pocatello, are also worthy of 
notice, and there is a beautiful display 
of lacework from Mountain Home, 
embracing hats, fans, parasols and other 
articles. 

Some pen and ink copies of drawings 
by Gibson and others, the work of Maude 
and Ethel Fowler of the Boise High 
school, have attracted much admiration. 

A veritable Smyrna rug by a Ger- 
man woman, Mrs. Rosenheim of Moun- 
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tain Home, Idaho, contains 27,500 
pieces. She sent to Germany for the 
material. Several fine pieces of lace- 
work were from the same place. A 
remarkable map of the United States, 
done in silk patchwork, with the rivers 
etched in black needlework, was done by 
a young girl in Boise. - Art needlework 
also came from a school at Silver City. 
A collection of water-colors by Mrs. R. 
EK. Daker Porter of Juliette, Idaho, 
hangs in the parlors of the Idaho build- 
ing. Mrs. Simon Harris has charge of 
the Idaho art exhibit. 

The entire Illinois collection was 
gathered and installed by Mrs. Jessie 
Palmer Weber, secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Illinois. Mrs. 
Weber is a daughter of the late General 
John M. Palmer, one of the thirteen full 
major-generals of volunteers which 
Illinois furnished during the civil war, 
and successively governor of the state, 
United States senator and nominee for 
president of the United States on the 
Palmer-Buckner ticket of 1896. It was 
Mrs. Weber’s purpose to present a 
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MRS. M. J. WESSELS. WHO DECORATED THE 
IDAHO STATE BUILDING 
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historical view of Illinois from the 
beginning, and to this end the displays 
in the Lincoln home are chiefly pictorial 
and documentary. Mrs. Weber is par- 
ticularly proud of a series of portraits 
of the governors of Illinois, including 
not only those who bore the title of 
governor, but several most celebrated 
individuals who nominally were gov- 
ernors of the territory embraced in the 
present state of Illinois long before it 
became even a territory. It may surprise 
some people to learn that Louis XIV, 
king of France, was one of the gov- 
ernors of Illinois. Mrs. Weber has placed 
the king’s likeness first in the row of 
governors, because of the fact that 
France was the first owner of the 
territory embraced in the state. 

Fifteen college girls, in attractive 
Quaker dress, make beds, sweep and wait 
on table at the Young Women’s Christian 
Association building. The association 
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is represented here for the first time at 
any exposition, having an attractive 
building constructed after the manner) 
of a log house. The girls are from the 
state university at Eugene, the Agricul. 
tural college at Corvailis, the University 
of Idaho, Pacific University at Forest 7 
Grove, Willamette Univ ersity at Salem _ 


attend to all the domestic duties, with es 
the exception of the cooking. = 

The association is doing a broad work | 
this summer, under general direction off 
Miss Constance McCorkle, state secre- 
tary. All women are cordially welcom oi fl eI 
at the association headquarters, where 
there are rest rooms and retiring rooms, 7 
reception parlors and other conveniences. 
The only nursery on the exposition 
grounds is in the Young Women’s & 











THE BRIDGE OF NATIONS AND THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING, LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association 


Lewis and Clark Official Photographic Company, photo 


Building is one of the most attractive on the grounds 


Christian Association building, under 
care of a competent nurse. A children’s 
playroom has been fitted up and there 
is a playhouse, where the youngsters may 
enjoy themselves while their mothers 
take in the fair. 

The association building is one of the 
most attractive on the grounds. It is 
conveniently situated near the Manu- 
factures and Agricultural palaces and 
the New York building on a slope lead- 
ing to Guild’s lake. It is surrounded by 
a broad veranda, the roof of which is 
supported by tree pillars, and the rustic 
effect is followed out in the interior 
decorations, which are attractively simple. 

The exhibits in the Agricultural 
building from Washington county were 
collected and arranged by women of that 
county. They organized Lewis and 
Clark clubs for collecting them. Fruit, 
jellies, grains and extra fine vegetables 
do credit to the enterprise of the women, 
and the resources of the county. 


The copper for the souvenir teaspoons 
which were sold to raise money to pay 
for the Sacajawea monument was given 
by a woman. Eva Emery Dye, author 
of “The Conquest,” is president of the 
Sacajawea Statue association, and prom- 
inent women of Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Utah and Colorado have been associated 
with her in the work of raising funds for 
the statue which will be placed in one of 
Portland’s parks at the close of the fair. 

The bronze monument, “The Coming 
of the White Man,” which was erected 
in honor of the discoveries of Lewis and 
Clark especially for this exposition, 
which stands at the entrance of the city 
park, was given by the family of D. P. 
Thompson, formerly of Portland, and 
always a liberal patron of art. The 
American Inn, the only hotel within the 
grounds, a magnificent building which 
will accommodate 2,000 guests, was built 
by a woman. Mrs. Clara B. Waldo, wife 
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THE COLONNADE, LEADING FROM THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


of Judge John Waldo, was the first 
woman to give an address at the exposi- 
tion, at the opening of the Oregon 
building. 

The copy of MRaphael’s Sistine 
Madonna, done, not with brush and 
paint, but with needle and filoselle, by 
Fraulein Clara Ripberger of Dresden, is 
a triumph of woman’s skill and patience. 
“The skeptical art world smiled,” says 
one critic, “when it was announced that 
a German girl had executed the Sistine 


Madonna in needlework. But the super- 
cilious smile turned to enthusiastic 
admiration when the beholder looked 
upon the wondrous copy. The spell of 
the original was all there—the magnifi- 
cence of the coloring, the exact 
expression of the faces, the plasticity of 
the draperies, the haze of the cherubic 
glory, and the sense of vision.” It was 
awarded the gold medal at the Paris 
exposition, and the grand prize—the 
highest award—at St. Louis. 








Drawing by R. E. Saunier 














ON A CATTLE RANGE IN WESTERN TEXAS 


West Texas, Present and Past 


By Vinton L. JAMES 


HE annexation of Texas in 1845 

brought peace and happiness to 

the citizens of the republic of 
Texas, who had become weary of war 
with Mexico and the incessant worry of 
protecting the frontier from Indian 
raids. The massacres of Texans at the 
Alamo and Goliad were gruesome 
reminiscences of the cost of liberty. 
Texas history for a hundred and thirty 
years was written in the blood of its 
pioneers. There was also a touch of 
romance, happiness and love mingled 
with the horror. The occupation of the 
frontier of Texas by the United States 
troops in 1845 was hailed with delight 
by the citizens of Texas, and the state 
was now destined to enjoy the tran- 
quillity of life to which it had been a 
stranger. 


The whole country west of Sar 
Antonio was almost unknown before the 
establishment of the military posts 
which stretched along the great river 
for over a thousand miles from El Paso 
del Norte to the gulf of Mexico. Many 
of these forts were named in honor of 
illustrious officers of the war with 
Mexico—Quitman, Davis, McKavett, 
Duncan, Ringold; Worth and Brown. 
There were also Fort Stockton, Fort 
Lancaster, Fort Clark, San Antonio and 
Fort Mason. 

The conflict between the United States 
and Mexican armies at the battle of Palo 
Alto, situated in extreme southwest 
Texas, near Brownsville, was Lieutenant 
U. S. Grant’s first experience in war. 
He was stationed with General Taylor’s 
army at Corpus Christi, Texas, and made 
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a trip to San Antonie and Austin in 
December, 1845. To repeat his words, 
copied from “Grant’s Memoirs” : 


There was not a house between Corpus and 
San Antonio, and San Antonio and Austin. 
There was not a minute of time during the 
entire journey when deer, antelope and wild 
turkey could not be seen in great numbers. 


And later Grant alludes to the 
immense herd of wild horses—encoun- 
tered by the army on the Nueces, 
between Corpus Christi and Brownsville 
—‘“that extended from right and left as 
far as the eye could reach.” Many of 
the horses of the army were recruited 
from these herds, and Grant speaks in 
glowing terms of their endurance. 

In 1849 Colonel Albert Sidney John- 
ston made a topographical survey of the 
country between Indianola, Texas, and 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. His report of 
the country traversed is the first authen- 
tic information on record. Colonel 
Johnston always regarded himself as a 
Texan, and his remains, in accordance 
with his request, are laid away at Aus- 
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monument, erected by the Texas legis- 
lature. 
afterward commander of the Confed- 
erate army of Tennessee, gained a signal 
victory on Devils River in a battle with 
a superior force of Comanche Indians. 
He came to be regarded as a dashing 
cavalry officer, and it was he who estab- 
lished Camp Wood in the Nueces 
canyon. Hood invested in property, and 
contemplated resigning from the ariny 
to become a citizen of Texas.  Lieu- 
tenant Fitzhugh Lee killed an Indian 
warrior in 1855 in a hand to hand 
conflict near Fort Mason, Texas, and 
Colonel Robert E. Lee was commander 
of the department of Texas in 1860. 

The life of the United States officers 
on the frontier was occupied not only 
in training the soldiers, scouting and 
battling with Indians, but hunting and 
fishing in this sportsman’s paradise 
afforded exciting recreation, while many 
were the incidental flirtations with the 
bewitchingly beautiful daughters of 
Spain and Mexico. 
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WEST TEXAS, 


San Antonio in 1845 was a small 
town, inhabited mostly by Mexicans, 
Indians and foreigners, with a few 
Americans. It is in the memory of 
living citizens of San Antonio when 
herds of wild horses, antelope and deer 
were daily seen ranging near the Alazan 
creek, which today courses through a 
populous suburb, adorned with hand- 
some dwellings and business houses. 
The chain of mountains extending from 
New Braunfels on the east through 
Comal, Bandera, Bexar, Medina, Uvalde, 
Kinney and to Valverde county, where 
the Devils River mountains crowd on the 
Rio Grande, is the dividing line between 
the plains and the mountains of west 
Texas. The Comal, Guadalupe, San 
Antonio, Medina, Sabinal, Leona and 
Nueces rivers have their sources in this 
continuous chain of mountains, their 
crystal waters abounding in cataracts 
that cut their path in places through 
solid rock. The banks of these moun- 
tain streams are overhung with massive, 
vine-clad cliffs, while in the valleys 
graceful trees adorn the river banks. In 
the woods black bear, panther, peccary 
and other wild animals abound, with 
three different varieties of quail. 

All the above beautiful streams 
traverse the immense plains of south- 
west Texas, extending from Del Rio on 
the north to Brownsville on the gulf. 
Formerly this was a treeless prairie, 
covered entirely with a rank growth of 
grass almost waist high that, bending 
gracefully to the passing breeze, was 
as unbroken as a calm sea as far as the 
horizon’s rim. These rolling prairies 
were pasture grounds for immense herds 
of deer, antelope, horses and buffalo. 
During the fall and winter when the 
grass became crisp and dry, the Indians 
would start fires that would sweep the 
entire prairie until stopped by a river, 
leaving an appearance of utter desola- 
tion. 

The transportation of merchandise to 
the frontier towns and military posts 
was carried on by means of wagon trains, 
each of which consisted of a number of 
large wagons called prairie schooners and 
holding as much as six thousand pounds, 
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drawn by numerous small Mexican 
mules four in a line, with Mexican 
drivers, all under one boss who was held 
responsible for all loss. These caravans 
crept slowly over the plains during the 
day, and at the approach of night the 
wagons were drawn up in the form of a 
circle, with the mules and the men in 
the center. This precaution was neces- 
sary to guard against night attacks by 
Indians. Merchandise was so conveyed 
west of San Antonio as far as El Paso 
and Chihuahua, Mexico. 

The mesquit trees were in evidence, 
but only where civilization existed. Their 
absence was accounted for by the devas- 
tating effects of the prairie fires; yet 
along the banks of the streams large 
timber abounded, which furnished the 
only protection in summer from the 
fierce rays of the sun and in winter from 
the cold blasts of the Texas northers. 

West of Devils river a marked change 
takes place in the face of the country. 
The surface becomes more rolling and 
hilly and less covered with trees. Devils 
river, on account of its vertical sides, is 
difficult to approach. The Pecos river 
is narrow and deep and exceedingly 
crooked in its course, with a rapid 
current. Its waters are turbid and 
bitter, with banks so steep that for nearly 
two hundred miles an animal can hardly 
approach the water in safety, and there 
is scarcely a tree to mark its course. The 
mountains in the vicinity of Fort Davis 
do not form a continuous chain, but 
are made up of single conical peaks, 
intersecting each other, so as to form an 
almost impenetrable barrier. 

San Antonio is about six hundred feet 
elevation; Devils River nine hundred 
feet; Pecos nineteen hundred and fifty 
feet; Fort Davis five thousand, seven 
hundred feet; descending west to El 
Paso, three thousand five hundred and 
thirty-six feet. No wood exists in this 
rugged country except the scrubby mes- 
quit. Many colonies from France and 
Germany flocked to southwest Texas dur- 
ing the last days of the republic. At 
the beginning of the civil war, this invit- 
ing country was prosperous, and the 
people happy and contented. The war 
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changed everything. Farms and ranches 
were deserted and business neglected. 
After the war the cattle business devel- 
oped, and vast herds were driven annu- 
ally to eastern markets. An immense 
unfenced domain was full of vast herds 
of stock which became inseparably 
mingled, and during the drought or 
inclement weather cattle would wander 
hundreds of miles from their home 
range. Dishonesty in handling these 
lost cattle caused the business to become 
completely demoralized until the occu- 
pation of cattle-raising almost ceased 
to exist in this region. 

The sheep industry was then intro- 
duced, and on account of the dry climate, 
great variety of feed and altitude, west 
Texas became an ideal sheep range. 
During the Franco-Prussian war wool 
sold at forty-five cents per pound, which 
gave a great impetus to the business. 
In a few years immense flocks of sheep 
took the place of the cattle, and mil- 
lions of pounds of wool were annually 
marketed in San Antonio. Adverse 


national legislation by removing almost 
entirely the import duties on raw 
products, seriously affected sheep-rais- 
ing and today nearly all Texas ranches 
and farms are fenced, and_ there 
is little vacant land. The sheep indus- 
try is confined to the rugged hills north 
of Devils river, and cattle-raising to 
the south. 

The Southern Pacific system was 
completed through west Texas in 1883, 
giving a through passenger and freight 
service from California to New Orleans. 
Irrigation is now the agricultural fad. 


Artesian water can be readily had at 
a reasonable expense, and land that cost 
only a nominal sum, with irrigation, § 
has accomplished wonders in the pro- | 
duction of early vegetables, and being | 


so far south it has a decided advantaye 
in the early markets over northern 
produce. 

San Antonio, the metropolis of Texas, 
is situated just at the foothills of the 
Guadalupe mountains, in southwest 


Texas, near the source of the Guadalupe 
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WEST TEXAS, 
river. San Antonio is famous for its 
antiquity, dating from 1689; its cos- 
mopolitan population, its chain of 
ancient missions built about 1734— 
splendid monuments of a romantic past. 
Here are miles of asphalt streets paved 
with material from the famous rock 
asphalt mines at Cline, and _ several 
beautiful public buildings grace the thor- 
oughfares. The waterworks furnish pure 
artesian water. In the city are twenty- 
four lovely parks, containing over four 
hundred acres, and here flowers bloom 
the entire year. 

The climate of west Texas is mild 
in winter, and in summer the rays of 
the sun are tempered by the cool gulf 
breezes. Thousands of health-seeking 


tourists visit this region annually. To 
the capitalist the field for investment 
is unlimited. Stock-raising and farm- 
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ing require only ordinary business 
capacity to insure success. Land is 
cheap, and with the aid of irrigation the 
vast rolling prairies of west Texas will 
be turned into gardens and fields of 
growing grain. The immense plains 
east of the Nueces river may some day 
become one limitless stretch of rice 
lands. 

To the sportsman and lover of nature 
the mountain ranges, with their trans- 
parent streams, are picturesque and 
beautiful. Along the gulf coast in sum- 
mer the bathing is delightful, and 
thousands of enthusiastic anglers from 
all parts of the United States congre- 
gate at Aransas pass to enjoy the wild 
sport of landing that king of game fish, 
the tarpon. In winter millions of 
water-fowl darken the sky flying between 
the sea and fresh-water ponds. 








A NATUBAL CASTLE NEAR FORT DAVIS, TEXAS 
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‘HIS TO THE MAN WHO CAME BEFORE; 
WHO SPIED THE LAND WE CALL OUR HOME; 


WHO CLIMBED WITH PAIN THE MOUNTAIN'S DOME 
| AND TROD THE BURNING DESERT OER; 
BRAVED FOES 


AND WOES 
AND DREARINESS, 
KNEW TOIL 


END MOIL 
AND WEARINESS, 

BUT BRAVELY ONWARD PERSEVERED, 
KND NAUGHT OF PAIN OR DANGER FEARED. 
TO US, INDEED, THY MEMORYS DEAR. 

BRAVE PIONEER. 
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E RESTIN PEACE WHERE BATTLED THOU; 


‘WE FEAST WHERE HUNGER WAS THY GUEST; 

ND WHERE YE TOILED WE PIND SWEET REST 

IN HAPPY HOMES OF COMFORT NOW. 
THIS LAND, 


SO GRAND, 
ETS FRUITFULNESS , 


vr 


| 





WE KNOW 
WE OWE 
WHY FAITHFULNESS. 
QHINE WAS THE TOIL AND NOW SHALL BE 
@UR LOYING HOMAGE RENDERED THEE 
WHY MEMORY EVER WE REVERE, 
BRAVE PIONEER. 


LRWNG LY £. C.ROSSOM. 
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Northwestern Native Names 


Drawings by C. W. Rohrand 


northwest. Its great granaries are 

growing and increasing their contribu- 
tions to the world’s bread-basket, its timber 
keeps pretty well up with the building per- 
mits of many municipalities, its cattle and 
salmon trot toward a continuous cancan, its 
wool covers a multitude of backs. 

But getting off the material trail, it is 
also rich in musical names. Its counties, 
cities and towns, and the pioneers who 
founded them, found other pioneers ahead 
of them,— the Indians who did not know how 
old they were, or how long they had been 
there. But they had ready-to-wear names 
staked out for the various localities, and the 
whites retained many of them and in most 
cases improved upon them. Where the 
Indians pronounced names of localities as 
though they were located deep down in their 
moccasins, the whites put jackscrews under 
them and hoisted them up to their throats. 
And as the Indians did not know how to 
spell any of the names, the whites were safe 
in scribbling out any kind of preliminary 
spelling. The first hard work the white set- 
tlers did on reaching Oregon was to pitch 
overboard the Indian name of Woh-lah-mutt, 
which they found nailed onto a_ beautiful 
river, and rename it Wil-lam-ette—which 
was certainly a vast improvement—more 
musical, and much easier on the mouth. 

It was also handier in pioneer poetry, as it 
rhymed with dam it!—an expression often 
needed to relieve exasperation amid the trials 
of settling up a new country. The pronun- 
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ciation given the Willamette by some schools. 


in the east makes it rhyme with, you bet!— 
which is not nice to western ears. For this 


is the same sparkling stream of which the 
gifted Sam L. Simpson so sweetly sang: 


Onward ever, lovely river, softly sailing to 
the sea; Time that mars us, scares and jars 
us, Leaves no bluejay’s feet on thee. 


Among the many musical names in Oregon 
which are of Indian origin are Clack-a-mas, 
San-ti-am, Scap-poose, Toot-a-willow, Tum- 
a-lum, Til-la-mook, Ne-ha-lem, Clat-sop, Mult- 
no-mah, Wal-low-a. No doubt they all 
mean something in Indian, and if you had 
time to go fishing with some of the always- 
ready-to-smoke Indians of the present day, 
you might find out all about it if you didn’t 
try to rush the matter. 

U-ma-til-la means much sand, and that 
river has heaps of 
sand at its mouth, 
but a rich farming 
and timber region 
further up. The 
Rogue river is not 
a region of thieves, 
but was named by 
early French trap- 
pers “Rouge” river 
on account of a red 
paint found in its 
wild, grand canyon, 
with which the local 
Indians liberally 
daubed their faces. 
The pioneer miners 
passing through that 
country found its 
Indians’ expert 
thieves though, and 
were quick to twist 
the French name 
into Rogue. But 
General Joe Lane 


Fs —the privates stole 
and General Jim . 


the butter 
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Nesmith and Lieuten- 
ant Phil Sheridan long 
ago fought the inev- 
itable pioneer battles 
with the Indians there, 
and escorted most of 
them out and located 
them on a fertile reser- 
vation in Polk county. 

Jump -Off-Joe creek 
took that name very 
suddenly on account of 
a pioneer being sud- 
denly told to jump 
into it, which he did 
and saved himself from 
a worse fate. Butter 
creek had no name 
until a _ battalion of 
volunteers who were 
out against hostiles 
camped upon its banks 
one night. The officers 
had a precious dab of 
butter in their com- 
missary, and the pri- 
vates stole it during 
the night. The butter 
disappeared, but the 
name still sticks. 
Owyhee is supposed to 
be an Indian name, but 
is not. It was given to this river by some 
Kanaka trappers who passed there in early 
days while hunting beaver for the Hudson 
Bay company. Back in the same days some 
French Canadian trappers trailed across the 
dry plateaus from Snake river and caught 
sight of a winding river-valley with its miles 
and miles of green-leaved balms and cotton- 
wood trees, and they named it Boisé, or 
country of big wood. 

Other French Canadian trappers named 
the Malheur, which means unhappy land or 
something equivalent to the Frenchmen 
cussing it, for they had all kinds of bad 
luck trapping over there. The moths got into 
their beaver-pelts, and the flies got into their 
sour-dough hot-cake batter, and Old Winne- 
mucca’s and Chief Egan’s Indians got in 
among their scalps. 

The young state of Washington has more 
musical Indian names than any state ten 
times its age, and they are older than the 
eternal hills so picturesquely distributed over 
her vast extent. They specially thrive in 
the Puget sound region. It may be that the 
original residents of that district came from 
Japan, but if so, they have handed down 
no names from their mother country. You 
ean find Indians on Puget sound who, with 
the addition of a pigtail and blouse, will 
make passable Chinese, or with a few 
touches, Japs. But you will find none of 
their big, sea-going canoes named Nippon 
Yusen Maruriarty. If there ever was any 
connection between the names of northwest 
rivers and streams with those of the orient, 


Red paint with which 
the Indians daubed 
their faces 
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they have long since been sand-papered out. 
When Admiral Vancouver came paddling 
along the northwest coast he nailed Peter 
Puget’s name onto one of the most magnifi- 
cent inland seas in the world. He left a few 
parts of the atmosphere unnamed, perhaps 
out of deference for the Indians who had 
preceded him a few thousand years. 

Among the names ahead of the exploring 
admiral were Skykomish, Snohomish, Stilla- 
guamish, Samish and Muckelteo; Sequali- 
chew, Nisqually and Skomokaway; Quinault, 
Quillayute, Steilacoom, Clallam, Kitsap, 
Whatcom, Cathlamet, Wahkiakum, Quilcene, 
Skagit, Willapa, Tenino, Tumwater and 
Tahoma, now Tacoma. 

Seattle is not only musical, but it, is 
also a bustling city of wonderful growth. 
If you could have seen the squatty Indian 
chief it was named after, and heard his 
name pronounced, you would note that the 
white man’s spelling and pronunciation were 
a wonderful improvement. The chief’s name 
had but one syllable and no music in it, and 
gave you the impression of stealing sheep, 
or something. The pioneer, millmen there— 
Henry Yesler, Dexter Horton, Sheriff Vande- 
vanter, Sam Crawford and Colonel H. E. 
Holmes—ran it through their ripsaws and 
made a good job of it, and now it stands for 
something. And Snoqualmie is not only a 
romantic name, but that river has falls that 
any nation may be proud of. Its Indians of 
the same name once attacked the Hudson 
Bay company’s Fort Nisqually, but were 
quickly kicked off the premises. Captain 
Edward Huggins turned loose on them the 
stockade scattergun loaded with mule-shoes 
and petrified beaver-tails, and they never 
came:back. 

Spanaway, and Cow- 
litz, and Utsaladdy are 
a few more of the 
musical names of 
western Washington, 
and Stuck is a name 
that sometimes puzzles 
Northern Pacific rail- 
road travelers when it 
is loudly announced by 
the brakeman when 
there is no indication 
of the train being 
stalled. 

Eastern Washington, 
that great region across 
the high Cascade range, 
is rich in wheat, cattle 
and Indian names with 
a somewhat different 
twang to them, but 
musical—always musi- 
cal. There is Wash- 
tucna, and Wenatchee, 
and Pennewawa, and 
Kittitas, and Yakima, 
and Klickitat, and Top- 
penish, and Okanagan 
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and Spokane, and many others. Walla 
Walla means the beautiful valley of winding 
waters, and it was well named. Skamania 
county is supposed to have been so named 
because of its original Indians having klepto- 
mania in connection with their neighbor’s 
horses. 

The Pacifie northwest is such a _ well- 
watered country that there were not Indians 
enough to name all its streams, so the first 
settlers scattered some names so promiscu- 
ously that over every divide you cross you 
find Rock ereek, and Deep creek, and Cot- 
tonwood, and Willow creek, and Balm fork, 
and Trout creek and Juniper. Sometimes 
you find duplicates of Dutch Billie creek and 
Wind canyon, but there is only one Butter- 
milk canyon, and the wagon that navigated 
it with a can of fresh milk had a churning 
at the other end. 


J. W. REDINGTON. 


He Obeyed Orders 
A TRUE STORY OF A MALAMUTE DOG 
Drawings by A. Methfessel 


\HEY were going from Nome tc Council 

‘| City in a terrible hurry to serve injunc- 

tions in a flagrant case of ciaim-jump- 

ing. Otherwise they would never have taken 
the trail in an incipient blizzard. The storm 
swept down on them before they reached 
, Solomon and it was less owing to luck than 
to the skill and instinct of their leader, 

Brandy, that they finally struggled to the 
roadhouse. 

Brandy was a “mush” dog. Of pure mala- 
mute ancestry, his every point denoted that 
the blood of a hundred wolves coursed in his 
veins, but he had so far overcome heredity 
that he never exhibited the smooth dishui-‘ © 
of common malamutes. A leader is alw;s 
“boss” of a dog-team. Brandy’s te‘ :n was so 
well drilled that the whole six dogs running 
behind him trembled if he turned and 
winked. They obeyed him as unquestioningly 
as he himself obeyed 
his master. Brandy 
believed that before 
commanding, one must 
know how to obey. 

His master yielded 
Brandy the considera- 
tion that a just man 
bestows upon a faithful 
and tried servant. At 
Solomon, before satis- 
fying his own ravenous 
hunger, he cooked his 
dogs their daily meal 
of corn-meal mush and 
prehistorie bacon. Going to the stable, he 
served seven generous, smoking portions. 

“Not yet,” said the master to Brandy, 
knowing that, if unrestrained, the ravenous 
dogs would gulp down their grub and burn 


The storm swept 
down on them 
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their mouths. Brandy transmitted the 
order to his subordinates. Only those who 
have known unchastened malamutes can 
appreciate the awful authority which made 
each dog sit rigid before his savory portion, 
with watering, idle fangs. 
To know what real hun- 
ger is, one must have run 
forty miles on a dog-trot 
with the oe 
registering twenty-five 
below, and the wind cut- 
ting like a razor. 

The master returned to 
the roadhouse and par- 
took of a hearty supper. 
Later, he turned into 
a warm bunk feeling 
pleased that he was not 
as other men are, who 
neglect their faithful 
beasts. In the morning the storm had 
abated, the master went to the stable to 
harness his team. There he met a sight to 
make men and angels weep. Seven rigid dogs 
sat before seven frozen, untasted portions of 
food. Six dogs had their eyes glued to the 
leader, and Brandy, in fearful majesty, 
seemed to look at them all at once and 
magnetize them into hungry silence and 
immobility. 

Only a close student of dog nature can 
appreciate what Brandy must have endured 
during that awful vigil. One unchecked 
movement toward the grub ca the part ur one 
of the team would have brought about pan- 
demonium. If Brandy’s vigilunce had relaxed 
for an instant during the long watches of the 
night, if he had so much as dozed for a 
moment, a mad, irrepressible insurrection 
would have been the inevitable result. 

The master had forgotten to countermand 
his order “Not yet,” and Brandy, actuated by 
the spirit of the Six Hundred at Balaklava, 
knew that of malamutes at least it is true: 


- 


7 


Sin JB had their 
eyes glued to the 
leader 


Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why. 


MARIE CoE. 


Smith’s Revenge 


ARVEY SMITH had a grudge against 
H Arnold Howard. The cause was some 

forgotten incident but Smith nursed 
his grudge and it had grown to a mortal 
hatred. He was working on Howard’s ranch 
and waiting his chance to “fix” him. The 
chance came. Some cattle were stolen from 
a neighbor of Howard, and Smith was the 
thief’s bosom friend. He got from him the 
marked horns and hoofs of two of the cattle 
and hid them in a mountain cave near the 
Howard ranch. Then he reported his find 
to the owner of the cattle and told him that 
he had seen Howard and his son going in 
in the direction of the cave at a late hour 
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of the night. The cattle man saw and was 
convinced. He swore out a warrant for the 
arrest of Arnold F. Howard and his son, 
George N. Howard. 

Smith’s plot would have done credit to the 
foreman of the devil’s imps and it was work- 
ing beautifully. That evening he sat on his 
porch, his feet up on the railing in genuine 
cowboy style. The little puffs of pipe-smoke 
blew out of his mouth and danced gleefully 
away in the breeze like a tribe of evil fairies. 
He was thinking of the next day. He would 
work in the potato-field behind the barn 
and see the fun when the sheriff came. Then 
he would go down to the jail and see Howard 
in his cell and crow over him and ask him 
whether he thought it would rain. It would 
be a splendid revenge. 

The next afternoon the newly elected sheriff 
met Howard coming from the barn. 

“Your name Howard?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“George Howard around ?” 

“T think he’s over at the barn.” 

“Well, you two are wanted and I’ve come 
to pull you in.” 

The hoe dropped from Howard’s hand, his 
arms fell limp at his side. His eyes looked 
away off at nothing. He submitted to the 
handcuffs without a word and the sheriff’s 
deputy led him away. Then the sheriff turned 
toward the barn. Smith had seen it all from 
a knothole and now he arose and strutted 
and laughed. 





AT CARMEL BY THE SEA 


“Ha!” he thought, “I'll just go down 
town and see the rascal put in the cooler,” 
and he started out to follow Howard. Just 
as he left the barn he met the sheriff. 

“Howdy, my friend,” said the sheriff, 
“you’re wanted.” 

“What!” 

The sheriff showed him the warrant, 
pointing to the words “and his son, George 
N. Howard.” 

“T ain’t Howard’s son,” this with a forced 
laugh for Smith was really scared. 

“Oh, I guess you’ll do; come along.” 

“But I tell you I’m not Howard’s son, 
I’m Harvey Smith.” 

“None of your monkey-business now, | 
know the breed,” and the sheriff put on the 
handcuffs and bundled him off. 

That night the jail was mobbed. For in 
a California mining town of the sixties 
cattle-stealing was far viler than man-kill- 
ing. Howard tried a desperate game. When 
the door was broken down, he hurled a heavy 
piece of firewood at the foremost men and 
jumped into the crowd and ran. Only the 
God of the innocent knows why he was not 
shot by a hundred ready six-shooters. 

The mob, baffled by Howard, turned to find 
the pal. Smith was in a paralyzed heap in 
the farthest corner of his cell. Shooting, 
yelling, they dragged him unmercifully to 
the trees by the river and there Smith’s 
revenge and his life ended together. 

ALSON KILGORE. 


Drawing by M. De Neale Morgan 
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The Course of Empire 


Striped Bass Fishing 


Here’s the way sportsmen pull in a royal 
food fish from the San Pablo bay, a tribu- 
tary of San Francisco bay. The sport, one 
day recently, says a writer in the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, began about one o’clock and 
continued without intermission until five 
o’clock. All in all, some 263 splendid fish 
were taken, the heaviest scaling about ten 
pounds. This lucky day was a more lively 
experience for many of the anglers present 
than the noted day last season, when for 
two hours the fun was fast and prolific of 
bass. The record for San Pablo waters stands 
now at 410 accounted for bass taken by troll- 
ing boats. The boat manned by Jack Karney 
and E. J. Kaplan was high hook, these two 
accounting for twenty-five fish ranging from 
four to eight and one-half pounds in weight. 
At seven different times these two anglers 
each had a fighting fish on their spoons. 
Bert Spring landed six bass. Con Roman 
and two friends also caught six fish. Mr. 
Overholser and son took twenty-four. Jabez 
Swan and his “Cygnet” landed eleven bass. 
George Walthers accounted for nine and F. H. 
Reed also had a good catch. It was esti- 
mated that there were about seventy-five 
anglers out in boats. Nearly all of the fish 
were caught on Wilson and Stewart spoons 
Nos. 4 and 5. Larger spoons were also used 
successfully. 


San Francisco’s Record Breaking Sales 


The June Bulletin of Progress issued by 
the California Promotion Committee contains 
some interesting facts relating to recent busi- 
ness activity. During the last six months 
San Francisco has been busy breaking pre- 
vious records for sales in real estate. Not 
only has the greatest number of sales at the 
greatest aggregate value for six months been 
reached and surpassed by the report for Jan- 











uary to June, 1905, but also the value of 
realty sales for a single month has been 
topped by June. The former record for a six 
nieiths of sales in San Francisco was set by 
the first half of 1903 at $25,738,185. Now 
the first half of 1905 outdoes that by 
$3,117,783 making a total of $28,855,968. 
The last month of this period, June, holds 
a record all by itself, having seen 735 sales 
amounting to $6,299,080; which promises that 
this prosperity will continue, being the result 
of a steady growth. If property continues 
changing hands at this rate for the rest of 
the year, the sum total sales for 1905 
should reach fifty million, a figure unprece- 
dented for real estate sales in a single year in 
San Francisco. 


A New Nevada Town 


Nevada is booming; gold is outcropping, 
new towns are jumping onto the map every 
few days. Hazen is one of the newest and one 
of the best. The Central Pacific Railway com- 
pany has selected recently what is deemed the 
most eligible position for a townsite, which, in 
reasonable business probability, will be the 
commercial and distributing center of the 
thriving populations hereafter to occupy 
the land which is being reclaimed from 
aridity by irrigation works constructed 
by the government. The Reclamation 
Act, under the provisions of which the 
government is proceeding, provides safe- 
guards against the monopolization of the 
lands irrigated, and furnishes abundant guar- 
antees of density of settlement and intensive 
cultivation. Irrigated districts are uniformly 
populous. The Fresno district of California 
is supporting in modern opulence 35,000 
people on 150,000 acres of irrigated lands. 
The townsite of Hazen has been established 
in the belief that the location affords reason- 
able guarantee of its becoming the natural 
commercial center of the population to ensue 
by reason of the reclamation of the district. 
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Town plats, price lists, and all other par- 
ticulars may be obtained by addressing or 
calling upon Wm. H. Mills, Land Agent C. P. 
Ry. Co., 431 California street, San Francisco. 


California Fruits 


The recent endeavor of the San Francisco 
merchants to enhance the sale of California 
cured fruits resulted in success, as it also 
did in the east. Under the special sales of 
such fruits—raisins, prunes, etc.,—inaugu- 
rated by dealers in all classes of goods, the 
purchases ran far up into the hundreds of 
thousands of pound cartons. Why should 
they not? The fruits are of best quality, 
and their special introduction was all that 
was needed to insure their purchase. This 
special introduction the merchants, whether 
of the west or the east, have seen that they 
had, and theirs is the credit. 
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Butter for New York 


During December 1904, and January and 
the first two weeks of February of this year, 
there were shipped to the east from San 
Francisco nearly sixty carloads, or about two 
million pounds of butter. Ninety-five per cent 
of this shipment went to New York direct. 
Despite the fact that there is such a great 
demand for California butter, California 
imports close on to five million dollars worth 
of dairy products every year. The dairy 
industry of California yields twenty million 
dollars a year, yet it falls five million dol- 
lars below the home demand to say nothing 
of the enormous foreign demand which would 
arise were it capable of being satisfied. Cali- 
fornia is destined to be the dairy country of 
the world. No land, not even Holland, can 
compare with it in natural adaptability to 
dairying; winds like the cold sea-winds of 
Holland never bother California 
dairy cows. ‘ 
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Marine Laboratory 


That San Diego, California, 
will soon have one of the best 
marine laboratories in the west, 
and one of the finest in the 
world, is now an assured fact. 
Through the untiring efforts of 
Professor William E. Ritter, of 
the Department of Zoology at 
the University of California, the 
people of San Diego have been 
brought to a full realization of 
the value and distinction which 
their city will derive from the 
possession of such an _institu- 
tion. It is understood that the 
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San Diego Marine Biological 
Association, which is taking up 
the enterprise, is composed of a 
large number of the wealthiest 
and most influential men in the 
city. The association promises 
to endow the institution with a 
sum sufficient to give it a yearly 
income of $10,000, besides build- 
ing a large laboratory, museum 
and aquarium, with a full equip- 
ment of apparatus. 

The system of work will be 
somewhat similar to _ that 
employed at certain important 
astronomical stations; that is, 
there will be one great purpose 
toward the fulfilment of which 
the efforts of those working in 
connection with the laboratory 
will be directed. A regular staff 
of scientists will be employed, 
who will give as much of their 
time to research along the lines 
laid down by the institution as 
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is compatible with their other duties. The 
establishment of this big undertaking has 
been one of the most cherished projects of the 
University of California Zoological Depart- 
ment, but lack of funds has prevented its 
being carried out until the present time. The 
work of the department up to the present 
time has been merely fragmentary, consisting 
of the annual summer school of biology in 
southern waters, supplemented by occasional 
excursions into other fields, these expeditions 
being, as in the case of the Harriman expe- 
dition, largely private ventures. 

Among the greatest laboratories of this 
sort are those at Naples and Liverpool. It 
is expected that the San Diego institution 
when completed and fully equipped will equal 
either of these. 


A Sermon for Prune-Growers 


So much that is of interest to prune- 
growers, and that should be heeded by them, 
is contained in an article recently published 
in the San Francisco Chronicle that SUNSET 
feels that it is doing a service to many of 
its readers in republishing it in its entirety. 
The article follows: 


Consul Albion W. Tourgee reports from Bor- 
deaux that although the French prune crop of 
1903 was almost a negligible quantity, the export 
of French prunes went right along as_ usual, 
with no appreciable diminution. Consul Tourgee 


states that this was made possible by the 
wisdom of French dealers in procuring ample 
supplies of the California fruit and exporting 
it as the French product. This is exploited by 
one of our contemporaries as “cheating.” Now 
the French dealers could only “cheat’’ their cus- 
tomers by sending them an article inferior to 
that which they ordered and would pay for, 
so that our contemporary implies that the 
California prunes are inferior to those of France, 
which we are sure that our contemporary does 
not mean. 

As a matter of fact, the French and Cali- 
fornia prunes are doubtless identical in character 
when they fall from the tree, but when placed 
upon the market are hardly comparable. The 
California fruit is marketed as dried, without 
any other preparation whatever except super- 
ficial dressing, and is intended to be stewed, 
after the universal American custom. e 
French product, on the contrary, is partially 
cooked before marketing and is intended to be 
eaten out of hand, as a dessert, like a dried 
fig. Of course, they can be stewed if one wishes, 
but they are prepared to be eaten without 
further cooking. European table customs in 
the matter of dessert are quite different from 
our own, and the French prune is prepared for 
that market. The California prunes, which, 
after exportation to France, are re-exported to 
the United States and elsewhere, have been 
transformed into a product quite different from 
the original and such as our own prune-growers 
do not offer for sale. We do not see that there 
is any cheating in the transaction, or anything 
objectionable from the standpoint of the cus- 
tomer. It is certainly a useful transaction for 
us, for it makes a market at some price for our 
raw material which we do not seem to know 
how to use to the best advantage. 

Now plain talk like this is much more profit- 
able to our prune-growers than heroics about 
the “superior” quality of our prunes and the 
infamy of the French in buying them at low 
rates and selling them back to Americans at 
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high prices. if our prune-growers are not smart 
enough to put their product into forms which 
will bring the highest prices they should be 
thankful that other people are, for they make 
a market for our output as raw material. What 
our prune-growers think about their methods 
of preparing prunes is not of much consequence. 
The important matter is what customers think. 
And the fact is very plain that customers will 
pay a good deal more for the French product 
than for our own. What our people should 
do is to attempt to beat the French in adapting 
their product to the taste of the best customers. 


Rare Fossils 


Dr. John C. Merriam, head of the Depart- 
ment of Paleontology in the University of 
California, has, after making careful studies 
of rare fossils of the carnivorous group 
found in Western America, made interesting 
discoveries which may reverse theories pre- 
viously accepted. In a paper on “The Hyena- 
like Carnivora of America,’ Dr. Merriam 
explained some of his discoveries somewhat 
as follows: 


The celebrated Professor Cope suggested that 
certain groups of carnivora of America might be 
the ancestors of the European hyena. Later on 
he obtained a fragmentary specimen which con- 
nected the first type with the true hyenas, as he 
thought. It seems now that he was wrong and 
that the forms were not true hyenas, but hyena- 
like. Specimens from Mount Diablo, California, 
from Kern county, California, and from the 
collection of the Academy of Sciences, San Fran- 
cisco, have been studied, and they appear to be 
close to, if not identical with, Cope’s “true” 
form. Their jawbones show them to be a very 
aberrant type of dog, one which was specialized 
in the same direction in America as a hyena :n 
Europe. They might well be termed the hyena- 
dogs of America. 


Thousands for Vegetables 


During the last session of the legislature 
of California a bill was passed appropriating 
fifty thousand dollars for the investigation 


of plant disease. Of this amount thirty 
thousand dollars is to be expended for the 
establishment and maintenance of a patho- 
logical laboratory and a branch agricultural 
experiment station to be founded in one of 
the seven southern counties of the state. 
Three commissioners, the Governor, President 
of the University, and the Professor of 
Agricultural Practice, have the work in 
charge and will select the location. There is 
no provision for buying land, but gifts of 
land may be accepted or the station may be 
made upon lands already belonging to the 
state. According to the law there may be 
two separate establishments; the pathological 
laboratory in one place and the experiment 
station in another, or they may be combined. 
It is provided that not less than two experts 
in plant pathology and such assistants as 
may be needed shall be employed. 

The remaining twenty thousand dollars 
will be devoted to viticultural experiments 
and to the investigation of the pear and 
walnut blight. 
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New Sugar Beet Factories 


The Sacramento valley is to have a sugar 
beet factory in the early future and it is 
not unlikely that two sugar factories will be 
erected there in time to handle the 1906 crop 
of sugar beets. A company has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of erecting a factory 
at Colusa, half the required capital of $400.- 
000 having been subscribed by Colusa people. 
Contracts for beets will be made with 
farmers soon and as soon as a sufficient 
acreage is contracted, the success of this 
factory will be assured. The local interest 
in the project shown by subscriptions to the 
capital stock to the amount of $200,000 is 
surely a very practical one, and the State 
Board of Trade and the California Promotion 
Committee already have taken the matter in 
hand to secure a large attendance and a fine 
display of fruits and other products. 


Alfalfa 


No product of California has a more prom- 
ising future than alfalfa although few people 
realize its worth. There are large tracts in 
the San Joaquin, Sacramento, San Pasqual, 
Coachella and Imperial valleys where quan- 
tities of alfalfa are harvested, but in the 
central, and especially the northern, counties 
it is an industry as yet in its infancy. 
Requiring but little care outside of water, 
alfalfa is a prodigious grower. In any of 
the above-named valleys there are from five 
to ten crops a year which yield from ten 
to fifteen tons to the acre. As alfalfa sells 
as hay, for from $8 to $12 a ton, it can 
easily be seen that the yearly income would 
be attractive. For dairying purposes no feed 
could be better. Every dairy should have 
an alfalfa field close by. It is estimated 
that twenty acres of alfalfa will keep thirty 
head of cows. and as each cow can give 
from $5 to $8 worth of butter a month. 
the income is worth while, especially as the 
by-products from butter-making can be used 
for various other purposes about the ranch, 
thereby more than paying for the cost of 
making and marketing the butter. 

In Stanislaus county, California, land can 
be procured for from $35 to $50 an acre. 
The planting costs from $6 to $10 and is 
done in the fall. By spring the alfalfa has 
a fine stand and, with water, is secure for 
seven years without replanting. 


C. W. Mills and W. W. Piddington, of 
Los Angeles, have invented a railway cab 
signal system which is said by the many 
railroad men who have seen it to be very 
effective. By using a current of electricity 
a circuit between the rails and the engine 
is obtained, and the condition of the track 
is signaled to the engineer. It is claimed 
that failure of the system is impossible. 
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THE SUMMIT OF MT. WILSON, WHERE THE NEW OBSERVATORY WILL BE LOCATED 


The Mt. Wilson Observatory 


By the gift of $150,000 from the Car- 
negie Institution there is assured for Cali- 
fornia one of the greatest benefits provided 
in recent years for the extension of astro- 
nomical researches. This princely gift will 
be expended within the next year upon a 
solar observatory to be erected on Mt. Wil- 
son (6,232 feet), near Pasadena. This sum 
will represent only a part of the observatory 
equipment, which will cost in total about 
$300,000. In 1901 plans for establishing an 
observatory on Mt. Wilson were considered. 
\t that time a committee was appointed to 
investigate the available mountain sites and 
determine upon the best location. Tests of 
atmospheric conditions at various points 
were made and Mt. Wilson was selected. 

The director of the new observatory is Pro- 
fessor George E. Hale, of the Yerkes observa- 
tory of the University of Chicago, and his 
assistants are G. W. Ritchie, Ferdinand 
Kllerman and Walter S. Adams, also of the 
Yerkes observatory. 

One of the instruments which will soon be 
in use on Mt. Wilson is a reflecting telescope 
about two hundred feet in length, which was 
the gift of Miss Helen Snow to the Yerkes 
observatory, and other instruments weighing 
in the whole more than two hundred tons, 
have been brought from Chicago to Mt. Wil- 


son, and many of them will be retained 
there after the unnecessary ones have been 
returned. 

The atmospheric conditions on Mt. Wilson 
are considered unusually good for seeing, 
and it is thought that many new and inter- 
esting observations will be made there. For 
months Professor Hale has been busy install- 
ing a big telescope. His residence, which 
will stand just behind the observatory is com- 
pleted. 

Much interest is felt in the new project, 
through which, it is believed, many interest- 
ing discoveries regarding the sun’s heat and 
composition will be made. Mt. Wilson was 
chosen because it is the most perfect spot in 
the United States for solar observations. 
The sun spots develop from a declination to 
their height about once in eleven years, and 
during 1905 will be at their highest develop- 
ment. Dr. Hale has calculated that the 
spots will be in position for the closest and 
most fruitful observation some time during 
the present year and has made arrangements to 
remain at Mt. Wilson for two years in case 
there should some condition arise which will 
obscure the distinctness of the bodies. He 
will hold his position as head of the depart- 
ment of astronomy at the Chicago University 
and will probably return to the institution 
after he has completed his observations in 
California. 

















Plays and the Players 


“California! It seems a dream. How 
often during the three years of striving 
which have passed since 
seeing its beautiful land- 
scapes, have I tried to con- 
jure it before me! It has 
been only while in Italy that 
I’ve fairly succeeded, for that is the only 
country on earth comparable with California.” 

I was sitting with Mlle. Alice Nielsen 
(for so she is featured in the Waldorf theater 
program) in her charming apartment in 
Bedford Court Mansions, London, W. C. 
A magenta suit, with a wicked little bolero 
jacket, the reveres trimmed in embroidered 
white silk, was-lying on the divan; in the 
room were a grand and an upright piano; 
scores of “Boheme,” “Don Pasquale” and “II 
Barbiere,” were lying open on chairs and 
table; and to complete the confusion, a rakish- 
looking little hat of leghorn set off by a 
wreath of Royal Anne cherries, sat roguishly 
on an open score of “La Fille del Regimente,” 
on the piano. 

The little diva sat where the twilight 
played upon her expressive face. She had 
written me a characteristic little note, say- 
ing she had news for me. 

“You see,” she said meditatively, “I had 
always the idea that success awaited me in 
grand opera, and, when I received the 
hall-mark of London approbation in comic 
opera, I felt that I had reached we cross- 
roads. It meant work and the loss of a 
larger sum of money than most people earn in 
a lifetime, but I quickly made up my mind, 
and left for Italy, where I was buried for 
years. Nothing but study and exercise, eat- 
ing and sleeping.” “And,” I put in, “every 
detail of your two years’ work and sacrifice 
shows.” 

“Yes! 
sighed her profound satisfaction. 


Alice Nielsen 
in 
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I have made a success,” and she 
It was even 


more forcible, though not more honest, than 
her words had been, for Alice Nielsen has 
silenced the critics by the perfection of her 
singing and acting, both at Covent Garden, 
and at the Waldorf theater in the Strand, 
where she is the one English-speaking artiste 
in an all Italian cast in modern Italian opera, 
which alternates with the great Italian tra- 
gedienne, Eleanora Duse in delighting the 
London playgoer. Miss Nielsen was offered 
a renewal of her last year’s contract in the 
present season of royal opera at Covent 
Garden, but the Waldorf had just been com- 
pleted, and she wisely chose making her 
reappearance here during its opening season. 
As Rosina in “Il Barbiere de Seviglia,” and 
Norina in “Don Pasquale,” Miss Nielsen 
is beyond praise, and this speaks volumes for 
her art, for, in the cast appear the names of 
De Lucia and Ancona, who created the réles 
of Canio and Tonio, on the occasion of 
the first performance of Leoncavallo’s Il Pag- 
liacci. Pini-Corsi, the greatest of Italian 
bassos comico is also in the aggregation. 

“And now for the news. I cannot give 
you the minutest detai's today, as things 
are not fully settled, but I am going to Amer- 
ica in November. We open in New York, 
under Ziegfeld’s managemen., with Henry 
Russell, as Impresario. It will be my own 
company, and will include Pini-Corsi, and the 
best Italian talent obtainable. We hope to 
be in San Francisco in the spring of 1906, 
and I anticipate that my opening night in the 
home city will be the happiest in my stage 
career.” 

“You will have to make a speech and order 
a van to remove the flowers,” I suggested. 


donna, and she continued: 

“Our repertoire will include “La Boheme,” 
“Don Pasquale,” “Il Barbiere de Seviglia,” 
anl “La Fille del Regimente.” These we 
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ALICE NIELSEN AS NORINA IN “DON PASQUALE” 


have chosen already, and they will be sung in 
English. 

“T have given the “no” to all kinds of offers 
to appear in the states in comic opera, and 
one of these named $2,000 a week as the sal- 
ary. But I shall never again appear, except 
in Italian opera.” 

“I expected to find you flushed with success, 
and a trifle conceited,” I said, apologetically. 
“You have sung for King Edward, and the 
Royal Family here, and in Germany and Italy, 
ind I thought these might constitute grounds 
for the assumption.” 

“Why should I be conceited? It surely 
was an honor to have sung for these people, 
but trust me not to become conceited, please. 


At least until I have sung before the greatest 
of men, our dear President Roosevelt.” 

Miss Nielsen has not lost a tittle of her 
American loyalty. Her mother is Irish, and 
it is related of her, that, during her trip to 
England three years ago, she remained seated 
during the singing of “God Save the King.” 
Sir Henry Irving and his company were on 
the steamer, but none of the passengers could 
help appreciating such sturdy patriotism. It 
is not hard to see where Alice Nielsen gets 
the pertinacity and personality, without 
which she would never be what she is today, 
one of the most useful singers of the operatic 
stage. 


MALCOLM FRASER. 
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Last season George Ade’s “College Widow” 
was the only play that ran the entire season 


in New York. It ran for 
Dorothy Tennant, thirty-five weeks in the 
the College Garden theater. The play 
Widow will be seen at the Colum- 

bia theater in San Fran- 
cisco this winter, with the original cast, 
Dorothy Tennant in the name part. “The 
College Widow” is a play of American humor 
absolutely; a play without plot, apology or 
intrigue, subsisting for its fun on the brave 
daring of the spirit of college youth, enthusi- 
asm and josh. It is stamped with the orig- 
inality of departure from traditional lines. 
The cast was chosen with a view of suit- 
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ing temperament to part, and a snug cast 
itis. The girl around which the play centers, 
Dorothy Tennant, is a western woman. She 
was born in San Jose, California, and edu- 
cated in San Francisco. In 1899 she went 
to New York and studied for two winters 
at a dramatic academy which gives public 
appearances at a Broadway theater. At one 
of these Miss Tennant said her first line 
before the footlights, but as she naively puts 
it the managers didn’t break their necks 
trying to get to her after the performance. She 
spent the usual amount of time on the 
Rialto hunting an engagement. She finally 
secured a small part in “Lover’s Lane” which 
opened at Chicago, and here one night she 
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jumped to the leading part with no rehearsal. 
Miss Tennant is very observing and it was 
her custom to stand in the wings and watch 
the performance, so in a short time she 


became familiar with the different rdles. 
Next came a road tour of one-night stands 
in “When We Were Twenty-one.” Miss Ten- 
nant in Maxine Elliott’s part. She was last 
seen in San Francisco in the summer of 1902 
with Henry Miller and Margaret Anglin, 
returning to New York in August to open 
with Robert Edeson in “Soldiers of Fortune.” 

“The College Widow” will be produced in 
all the principal cities of the United States, 
arriving in San Francisco during the holiday 
season. 

ISABEL FRASER. 


Virginia Calhoun is playing the second 
season of “Ramona” under the management of 
Arthur Warde. After 
touring California, she 
will play for a week in 
Denver and then go on 
“the silver circuit” which 
takes in the rich mining districts of the 
Rocky mountains, and Kansas City. The play 
is a dramatization of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
famous book of that name and it is thought 
that in the present form of appeal it 
will do much toward accomplishing the pur- 
pose of Mrs. Jackson. The costumes, scenery, 
songs and dances are all historically correct 
and very beautiful. The wraps, jewels, shawls 


Virginia Calhoun 
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and mantillas are from a famous collection 
in the city of Mexico. The contra danza, which 
was danced by the aristocrats, and “El 
Sombrero Blanco,” which was danced by the 
peasants, are both given with much spirit 
and correctly. The music is Indian, harmon- 
ized by Arthur Farwell. The altar which is 
used in the chapel scene was made for Miss 
Calhoun by Father Cabelleria of the Plaza 
church in Los Angeles. 


Following “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” the Columbia theater, San Fran- 
cisco, will offer for the first two weeks 
of September the jolly comedienne, May 
Irwin. This popular actress has _ not 
visited San Francisco in a number of 
years and her welcome is sure to be one. She 
will bring her latest and what is said to be 
her greatest success, “Mrs. Black is Back.” 
Wilton Lackaye in “The Pit” is underlined 
at the Columbia theater for September. He 
will produce also a revival of “Trilby.” “The 
Pit” is one of the biggest offerings before the 
public and should do an enormous business in 
San Francisco for the reason that this city 
was the home of Frank Norris, the author 
of the novel and the play. 


Two new plays are booked for the Majestic 
theater, San Francisco. ‘lhe first will be 
the production of “The Conflict,’ a play 
written by Maurice Samuels, the author of 
“The Florentines.” ‘The Conflict” is founded 
upon the central conception of Honore de 
Balzac’s novel, “La Peau de Chagrin,” gener- 
ally known in this country as “The Magic 
Skin,” but the play is a study in regenera- 
tion rather than in degeneration as is the 
case with the book. Mr. Samuels has been 
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living the past few years in New York, but 
he is a native of San Francisco and a grad- 
uate of the University of California with the 
class of 1894. The other new play is a 
dramatization of Jack London’s famous story 
of life on the sea, “The Sea Wolf,” written by 
Joseph Noel, a newspaper man of Oakland, 
California. This story is said to have made 
an excellent play, and as the novel proved 
to be so popular the presentation of this 
play will undoubtedly be looked forward to 
with interest. 


Edwin T. Emery has been a well-known 
figure in San Francisco theatricals for five 
years. As a delineator of the modern young 
man of today he has given to the playgoers 
many splendid creations. Last season he 
toured the eastern cities in his new play, 
“The Prince Imperial,” this summer season 
he has been seen to advantage in the produc- 
tions at the Majestic theater in San Francisco. 


Denis O’Sullivan is playing ‘“Arrah-na- 
Pogue” at the Grand Opera House, San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. O’Sullivan is a singer of ability 
and a talented actor, and his appearance in 
Irish plays that have many songs for the 
hero give him a great opportunity, which 
he is making the most of. 
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“The Great Interrogation,” a new one-act 
play by Jack London and Lee Bascom was 
given its initial performance at the Alcazar 
theater in San Francisco, during August. 
A white prospector and an Indian girl are 
the chief characters and the scene is laid in 
the Klondike. 


Frank Bacon continues to attract large 
audiences at the Majestic theater in San 
Francisco. In quaint old-man characters he 
is at his best. He plays with a simplicity, 
a quiet humor that gives characterization 
real distinction. 


One of the features of the production of 
“Mizpah” at the Majestic theater in San 
Francisco recently was the love-song which 
was given by A. E. McMillan, th~ lyric tenor 
of the St. Ignatius choir. 


The concerts given by the Royal Hawaiian 
band at the Alhambra theater in San Fran- 


cisco were novel and charming. The pro- 
grams consisted largely of the native music 
of the Hawaiian islands, but also included 
many miscellaneous selections. The band con- 
sists of thirty-five members, a number of 
soloists and the Royal Hawaiian Glee club. 
They are en route to the Portland exposition. 








Books and Writers 


After ten years absence from California 
Charles Warren Stoddard is once more at 
home. He has hardly recov- 
ered from a long and severe 
illness, but he expects to 
fully regain nis health in 
California. He is going to 


Stoddard to 
Write of the 
Missions 


one of the old missions, and there, in one of 
the quaint walled gardens he will write a 
series of articles to be called “Old Mission 
Idyls,” which are to be published in Sunset. 


Although so much has been written of the 
California missions, no one has made a care- 
ful and sympathetic study of those grand old 
pioneers of civilization, the missionaries, who, 
with prophetic instinct and remarkable 
sagacity, established their splendid miracles 
of pioneer architecture in the most beautiful, 
most productive and most accessible parts 
of California. The circles of romance, of 
social and economic benefit have spread out 
from these missions until our whole state 
is covered and colored with their temporal 
and spiritual good. He hopes to secure val- 
uable papers, and as yet unrecorded facts 
that will make his labor of love a volume of 
valuable history, tradition and romance in 
which the rarest monuments of our state 
will find a complete and imperishable record. 

Charles Warren Stoddard was born in 
Rochester, New York. In 1855 he was brought 
to California with his four older brothers 
and his sister, and San Francisco has been 
the permanent home of the family ever since. 
At the age of fourteen he consented eagerly 
to go east with an older brother, who was 
given this last hope of health by the physi- 
cians. They found themselves two of three 
passengers on a small vessel, and for three 
months the unadventurous voyage dragged 
on their hopes. Land was sighted for but five 
days, and the homesick little boy hungered 
for California and the anchored earth. Dur- 
ing the two years that he was at school in 
the east, he begged for his adopted home in 
the west until at last they sent him back. 


Then he would have no more of school, and 
so, upon Montgomery street, opposite an 
immigrant’s camping-ground where the Lick 
House now stands, he became the sole clerk 
in a tiny book-shop beneath the sign of C. 
Beach. There was a painting of the Golden 
Gate upon this sign, with rolling waves and 
stretches of white sand with the suggestive 
name of the shopkeeper written thereupon. 
It was in this little place, while the owner 
was out on business trips, that Stoddard 
first began to write. And to hide his shame 
he propped a huge feather duster upon the 
counter and wrote guiltily behind it, seizing 
the handle and making an immense show of 
industrious shopkeeping should a customer 
enter. 

Starr King was the great man of San 
Francisco in those days, and the idol of the 
young poet. He had listened to the words 
of the eloquent preacher from distant corners 
of the church and lecture-room, and one day, 
when the feather duster was shielding the 
guilty making of rhymes, the boy’s heart 
stood still when he saw Mr. King entering 
the book-shop. He seized the duster and 
filliped it over the speckless books. 

“Did you write these verses?” Mr. King 
asked, drawing a copy of The Californian 
from his pocket. 

The blushing poet claimed them. Then line 
by line the poem was criticized, and one 
line especially Mr. King praised with empha- 
sis. It is still probably the best thing said 
of our San Francisco fogs, which slide down 
the Pacific heights like “ghosts of avalan- 
ches.” Mr. King then presented the lad with 
a season ticket to a series of lectures he was 
going to give on the New England poets, who 
were personal friends of the lecturer, and 
in every way Stoddard found him an inspirer, 
guide and friend. 

It was through Mr. King that Stoddard was 
sent to the old College of California, in 
Oakland. There, oddly enough, the poet- 
student struck a snag in English, and when 
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his teachers -insisted that a boy who was 
publishing poetry in the papers every week, 
should be able to write a composition, he 
stayed gloomily after school with other 
delinquents, and finally compromised with 
the teacher by passing in a sonnet, perfect 
in form but sadly misspelled. 

He, whom Stoddard calls the greatest 
Roman of them all, undertook to publish the 
first volume of the youngster’s poems. The 
book was illustrated by William Keith. The 
name of the late A. Roman appears as 
the publisher of many of the now famous 
books of that early California period. He was 
most ambitious for the literary future of 
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his adopted state and it was through Mr. 
Roman that the Overland Montkly was estab- 
lished. Stoddard was the one who suggested 
Bret Harte as editor of the proposed maga- 
zine, and it was through the pages of the 
Overland that Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Stod- 


dard, Ina Coolbrith, Joaquin Miller and 
others of that famous coterie, became good 
friends and in part established those gather- 
ings of joy-makers, which afterward became 
the Bohemian club. 

Mr. Stoddard’s first little book of poems 
is big with the spirit of the west. Many of 
the lines are unforgetable. He speaks of the 
“robust hills” of Berkeley as a “body-guard 
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in autumn mail, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, like Arabs in their coats of leather.” 
Again 

White caravans of clouds go by 

Across the desert of blue sky. 

What Mecca are they hastening to? 

Wh princess journeying to woo? 


He watched the Pacific’s waves that 
“breathe and pant unceasingly beneath their 
silken coverings.” 

There was infinite promise in this first 
child of Stoddard’s pen. Every country sent 
tribute and praise to the new poet who wrote 


The parables of Nature run 
From the glow worm to the sun. 


In San Francisco it made a great sensa- 
tion. News came slowly to California in 
those days of the pony-express, and the news- 
papers up and down the coast devoted their 
conspicuous columns to either devout praise 
or harsh criticism of the young singer. Stod- 
dard’s sister, having married a_ wealthy 
planter in the Hawaiian islands, claimed a 
visit from him in 1864, and this was the first 
of five delightful and productive visits to 
the South Seas. 

In the “South Sea Idyls” Mr. Stoddard 
found his happiest prose style, and this 
charming collection of essays won him liter- 
ary friends and lovers everywhere. Letters of 
congratulation poured upon him, and editors 
were eager for his work. “A Prodigal in 
Tahiti” was his second book of travel and 
since then he has published “Lazy Letters 
from Low Latitudes,” “Over the Rocky Moun- 
tains to Alaska,” “In the Footprints of the 
Padres,” “Exits and Entrances,”—all essays 
and books of travels. “Mashallah, A Flight 
into Egypt,” and “A Cruise Under the Cres- 
cent” were two collections of articles and 
essays, written for the San Francisco Chron- 
icle during a trip to Europe in 1873. Mark 
Twain, who was then making a lecture tour 
of the world, was Mr. Stoddard’s companion 
in England. 

Descended from a long line of Puritan 
ancestors, Stoddard was attracted by the 
dignity and solemnity of the Roman Catholic 
form of worship, and he finally became a con- 
vert. Shortly after this he accepted the chair 
of English literature at the University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana. It was here that he 
wrote the story of his spiritual conflict in 
a little book called “A Troubled Heart and 
How at Last It Was Comforted.” The same 
year he wrote “The Lepers of Molokai,” 
with a sketch of Father Damian, and “A 
Trip to Hawaii.” 

His health gave out and he was obliged to 
resign the chair at Notre Dame. After sev- 
eral years’ rest in the south he went to Europe 
again. In 1888, while in Rome, he was 
engaged by the Rt. Rev. Bishop, John J. 
Keane, Rector of the Catholic University of 
America, to occupy the chair of literature 
in that institution. For thirteen years Mr. 
Stoddard occupied this position. For six 


years he lived at the university, the only 
one of the faculty not a priest. Then he 
moved to “The Bungalow,” his very charming 
bachelor home, which he also called “St. 
Anthony’s Rest.” 

From the little savage Kfna-ana, who 
became his worshiper on his first visit to 
the islands, to Kenneth O’Conner, Stoddard 
has loved and educated a number of boys. 
They affectionately call him “dad.” Yone 
Naguchi, the Japanese boy poet, who 
addressed a letter of admiration to “Dear 
Charles Warren Stoddard, Washington, D. C.,.” 
was one of the boys who became an inmate 
of the paternal bungalow. 

A new edition of the “South Sea Idyls” 
was published in 1892. What William Dean 
Howells says of it, in the introduction, can- 
not be more charmingly said: “They are the 
lightest, wildest, freshest, sweetest things 
that were ever written of the life of the 
summer ocean; with a kind of undying youth 
in them. They are tropic spray which knows 
not if it be sea or sun.” 

Besides the works already mentioned Mr. 
Stoddard has written a novel of California 
life called “For the Pleasure of His Com- 
pany,” and very soon a collection of his 
short stories is to come from the publishers. 
It is the hope that the first of the old mission 
idyls willappear in Sunset for November next. 


Mary BELL. 


Gifford Pinchot, -orester, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, has done 
a notable service in writing 
“A Primer of Forestry.” 
In it he describes in simple 
language the life of a tree, 
the trees in the forest, the 
life of the forest, and the enemies of the 
forest. He then goes on to explain what for- 
estry means and what it seeks to accomplish, 
how foresters work in the woods, and the 
relations of forests to stream-flow and the 
weather. All this information is contained 
in two small volumes which are well worth 
the time required to read them. Each divi- 
sion of the subject is illustrated by a number 
of cuts which bring home the lessons almost 
as forcibly as if the reader were himself 
handling a piece of woods or observing forest 
life in the heart of the forest. 

Particularly interesting is the story of the 
tree’s life. Those whose ideas on this sub- 
ject are limited to the dictionary definition 
which tells us that a tree is a “perennial 
woody vegetable,” will be charmed with a 
forester’s conception of a tree. For him it 
is a personal, living thing. It breathes and 
has a circulation; it demands a diet; it has 
its likes and its dislikes; it is social or 
exclusive in its tastes, and altogether is a 
creature of temperament. 

The practical value of the “Primer” will 
appeal to every one, and most of all to the 
lumberman, who finds here in a nutshell the 
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facts and principles he needs in order to make 
the greatest present profit consistent with the 
lasting commercial value of the forest itself. 
The country as a whole is now actively 
interested in forestry, and in what the Presi- 
dent calls their preservation by wise use. 
No other movement or question before the 
American people today is more important 
than that of maintaining the wood supply, 
upon which every industry in the country is 
more or less immediately dependent. How 
this is so is shown clearly in the book referred 
to. It may be had upon request of the For- 
ester, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


The Monthly Mince Pie has arrived in San 
Francisco, and a much-traveled mince pie it is. 
It started from Yokohama last 
April (1904), and after visit- 
ing many places in Japan, 
reached this country by steam- 
er to the northwest, and began a journey 
through the United States which has occupied 
a number of months, during which time it has 
visited New York and Boston, Stamford, 
Connecticut, Chicago, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Los Angeles, California, and a number of 
intermediate points, and has been tasted by 
hundreds of people. Now it is on its way 
back to Japan, traveling under published 
orders as follows: “Please pass this pie along 
without delay.” 

Strange to relate, after its year of travel, 
the pie is in all essentials as good as new. 
Somewhat the worse for wear as to its crust, 
to be sure, but the filling is still in prime 
condition, and as its name indicates, it is 
“chock-full of good things.” 

In brief, the Monthly Mince Pie is a 
magazine, and one as unique—I venture to 
say—as has ever been published, even in this 
age of unusual publications. It is a limited 
edition of one copy a month, and this is sent 
in turn to each subscriber, who pays, as the 
subscription rates state “five sen a read,” and 
then forwards it to the next one on the pub- 
lished list. The last one receiving it, is asked 
to return it to the home office, 62 Bluff, 
Yokohama, Japan. 

The initial editorial says: 


The Monthly 
Mince Pie 


We regret that we are unable, for the present, 
to supply each subscriber with a copy, owing 
to our printing machine being capable of printing 
only one copy monthly. This trifling defect 
i italics are mine] we hope to remedy in 
time. 


From cover to cover the magazine is the 
work of some wide-awake American children 
residing with their parents in Japan, and 
it is delightfully refreshing throughout. In 
its proportions it is larger than the usual 
magazine size, with regulation double column 
pages of writing paper, and every word is in 
the handwriting of one of the children, a 
little girl who is printer and publisher. The 
first two numbers have been received here. 
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The April number contains over twenty pages, 
and the May number nearly forty, showing 
an encouraging growth. Other numbers are 
on the way, and are awaited with impatience. 

The money secured by the children is given 
to the relief fund of the Japanese army, and 
they are working with might and main to 
increase their subscription list, which in May, 
1904, numbered about one hundred, starting. 
of course, with their families and friends 
One name on the list, well known in San 
Francisco, is that of Bishop McKim. The 
contributors masquerade under easily pierce: 
disguises of pen names such as H. E. Lan 
(Helen), Howe Arde (Howard), Carl Lyl 
(Carlyle), ete., and a governess who con 
tributes verses—touching, apparently, on 
well-known tendencies of her charges—signs 
herself A. T. Churr. 

Evidently the children keep chickens, fo: 
there is a poultry department edited by 
Hennery E. Tah, who in other columns is 
Henry Etah. In these pages is set forth 
the history of George Washington, son of 
White Bantam, and foster-son of Brown Hen. 
His name was given him because White 
Bantam, after a rest of five months, began 
laying again on the 22nd of February. The 
first egg was placed in the nest of Brown 
Hen, who was sitting, and in due course of 
time it produced George Washington. 
Another item relates that White Bantam was 
eventually furnished with some Plymouth 
Rock eggs, upon which she sat, and her sur- 
prise at her giant offspring is commented on. 

In the obituary column is recorded the 
sad death of Master Tiny Chick, one of the 
seven children of Mrs. Browne Henne. Also 
the sudden death of G. Parrakeat, an old 
resident of Yokohama, who was found dead. 
The funeral is advertised to take place with 
great ceremony, at Bird Cemetery. All 
friends are cordially invited. 

There is a Puzzle Page. a page of Merry 
Thoughts, and one of Mince Pie Modes, 
illustrated by pictures cut from periodicals, 
and painted in water-colors by the children. 
In fact the magazines are profusely illus- 
trated in like fashion, but there is one page, 
called Our Art Gallery, where only the 
original drawings of the children are pub- 
lished. 

There is a department called Hints From 
Aunt Hannah, in which one can read between 
the lines. A sample hint is, 


When you leave the room, bang the door, 
especially if mother has a headache. 


There are a number of original stories, 
recipes for candies, etc., advertisements, Lost 
and Found, as follows: 


Lost, during an interview with Japanese tailor, 
a temper. Will finder please return to loser 
at once. 

A social column chronicles visits made 
and received, and such social happenings as 
entertainments given by the children in aid 
of this same relief fund. 
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Among the most amusing pages are those 
devoted to opinions of the press and “What 
People Think of the Magazine.” From them 
we quote the following: 


One of the best magazines of the century.— 
Japan Mail. 

We have given up business as it is useless 
to cope with such a magazine as the Monthly 
Mince Pie.—Harpers’, Century, Scribner’s and 
others. 

{t is the only foreign magazine worth read- 
ing —The Emperor of Japan. 

King Edward (by cable): Send me several 
thousand copies without delay; all my friends 
are borrowing mine. 


The Czar: I have stopped the war, as I 


the band. 

Roosevelt: I have given up all other literary 
food, and live entirely on the Monthly Mince 
Pie. 


A startling item in the May number reads: 


A rumor from Tokio. We hear that a mag- 
azine entitled the Paper Patchwork is to come 
out in Tokio next month, as a rival to the 
Monthly Mince Pie. Let it come out. It will 
very soon go in again for want of subscribers. 
The Monthly Mince Pie has them all. And 
below, in scare headlines, ‘‘Down with the 
Paper Patchwork, read the Monthly Mince Pie.” 


This we promise to do, until the last crumb 
has been devoured, and here’s wishing success 
to the young editors and contributors at 
62 Bluff, Yokohama. 

Mary VAUGHAN. 


All of the old writers of the Spanish con- 
quest of South America, notably Prescott, 
have filled the minds of 
their readers with a golden 
halo and a strange fasci- 
nation of the marvelous 
mineral wealth of Bolivia and Peru, but 
the pictures have faded out of our minds. 
Yet it is not wholly an unknown country. 
Wild and far away from civilization as it 
is believed to be, it is easier of access 
than many others, and is today perhaps 
better known in London and in Germany than 
it is in America. The Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal reports that the capital invested 
in gold mining in Peru already amounts to 
eight millions, and that among the large 
operations are those of the Cerro de Pasco 
mines, which are controlled by J. B. Haggin. 
Pizarro and his fellow buccaneers, took only 
the accumulations of the Peruvians, and the 
rich almost limitless mines, remain untouched. 
The tale of them today, however sober 
and conservative the narrative, reads 
with much of the fascination of the pages of 
Prescott. William C. Agle has recently told 
the story of his five years’ experience “In 
the Footsteps of Pizarro,” just issued from 
the press of the Homer M. Hill Company of 
Seattle. Mr. Agle makes no pretense to 
high literary qualities, brt he tells a straight 
story clearly and with the detail that pre- 
serves a constant interest. He is a pioneer 


In the Footsteps 
of Pizarro 
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of the Klondike, and has prospected along 
the Pacific coast from the arctic circle to the 
torrid zone. 

The story of gold will never cease to possess 
an abiding interest and to arouse in the 
young and the hardy the spirit of adventure. 
No man who in his youth was attracted by 
the adventures of Robinson Crusoe (albeit 
little gold was his) can fail to be attracted 
by this veracious narrative of Mr. Agle. 

FrRaANK J. BRAMHALL. 


“A Pageant of Life” is the title of a little 
volume of musical and pleasing verse by 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. The flight of Mr. 
Bradford’s muse is not lofty, nor does he 
pretend that it is, but his touch upon the 
lyre is delicate and the music is sweet. It 
is a small book, but every page of it is 
creditable to its author. Richard G. Badger. 
Boston, is the publisher. 


The forty-two pages of “As Thought is 
Led,” a book of verse by Alicia K. Van 
Buren, can be purchased for but a dollar. 
The thought in the little book does not 
seem to be particularly led in any direction, 
for there is not a large amount of it which 
might be lassoed, in evidence. On the whole, 
it is rather pretty and ladylike verse, and it 
should be received with very considerable 
pleasure by the author’s friends. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston, is the publisher. 


Be S52 We 


The proceedings of the American forest con- 
gress, 1905, which was held in Washington, 
D. C., in January of this year, have been 
published for the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. by the H. M. Suter Publishing Com- 


pany of Washington. The book contains all 
of the speeches delivered at the meeting and 
owing to the importance of the subjects dis- 
cussed and the prominence of the speakers, 
the book should receive a wide reading. 


In compiling a “Homophonie Vocabulary in 
Ten Languages” Charles B. Waite has done 
a great service to his fellow men. The book 
is exceedingly useful, contains more than 
two thousand words having a like sound and 
signification besides an explanatory article 
in English and a synopsis of the same article 
translated into the other nine languages. 
Published by C. V. Waite & Co. Price $2.00 
net. 


The Palace hotel of San Francisco has 
issued a neat little brochure, “Sight-Seeing 
Suggestions,” for the convenience of strangers. 
It is free from advertising, wherein it dif- 
fers from other guide books. The Palace 
keeps its lead and recently it has put in 
telephones and steam heat in every room. 
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Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


When Pegasus Bucked 


“The muse,” said the long-haired man, 
“will go as it pleases and will not be directed. 
A painful example of this fact was brought 
home to my attention the other day. Four 
lines, the beginning of a verse, came into my 
head as if they were sent there. This is the 
way they ran: 

The Russ stood on the burning deck, 
hence all but he had fled. 


A Jap was sitting on his neck, 
Another on his head. 


“Those lines, I take it, are rather neat, 
and they tell the situation as it actually took 
place, or, at any rate, as it has been described. 
But to save me I could not think of another 
satisfactory four lines. The best I could 
grind out were the following: 


Then cried the Russ with might and main, 
‘Get offski as you ought!’ 

The Japs replied: ‘It gives us pain— 
We're in your whiskers caught!’ 


“T realize that that was a sad fall down, 
though probably true enough to the fact. 
But what was I to do? Pegasus refused to 
trot any farther. You bet it was tough, but 
that is what a man gets for cultivating his 
hair and drinking in deep drafts of divine 
affatus. He never can tell when Pegasus 
will buck.” 

5 Les falas fe 


| reckon it’s not the cash you have, 
Or if you increase or ose it, 
Chat will count the most in the final sum, 
But merely, how did you use it? 
Ad W. 


Ef There Wan’t Any Sentiment in Me 


Ef there wan’t any sentiment in me, 
Same es there ain’t in folks I know, 
I jedge it would quite an improvement be 
An’ I’d stand a reely superyer show. 
Then I wouldn’t much mind ef a feller was 
down 
So long es I walked on the cuss to success, 
An’ I'd say, es some do, “Kf you can’t swim, 
drown,” 
An’ I’d let him git out ef he could, I guess. 
You can bet that things would different be 


Ef there wan’t any sentiment in me. 1 


Ef there wan’t any sentiment in me 

I would grab fer gold, es some folks do, 
An’ a starvin’ chap I would never see— 

He could scratch fer his grub like I have to. 
If I wanted fame I’d a hammer own 

To knock the beggar that wants the same, 
An’ I’d show the mercy that I’ve ben shown 

On the field of life in its hard o.d game. 
I’d be reely improved, es you can see, 
Ef there wan’t any sentiment in me. 


Ef there wan’t any sentiment in me— 

Well, sizin’ it up an’ sizin’ it down, 
An’ feelin’ no doubt there’s a God to see, 

An’ to smile on me, or perhaps to frown, 
An’ knowin’ there’s eyes that I can dry 

An’ them I can help in their sorest need, 
I’m toler’ble glad that a fool am I, 

Though the folks all say I’ll never succeed, 
An’ I don’t deserve much but perhaps He'll 

see 

Some good in the sentiment in me. 

















When Alexander asked his Aunt 
Wihat srew on an electric plant, 


Sthe answered, with some haste I fear 
‘Why, unten Il SUPpose, oe dear, : 
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Drawing by Frank M. Keane 


Knuckle Down 





We boys played a game in the long, long ago, 
The same as you other boys played. 
With little, round marbles, oft placed in a 
row, 
Our winnings or losings we made. 
’Twas a business-like game of a business-like 
style, 
And we yelled, other noises to drown, 
But the yell of all yells that prevailed all 
the while 
Was the urgent command, “Knuckle down! 
Knuckle down! 
Doncher cheat! 
Knuckle down!” 


Now this admonition was painful somewhat 
At times when your knuckles were sore, 
And there also were times when to make a 

good shot 
It was needful to elevate more. 
But the censors were there, and if you played 
wrong 
Their yells might have startled the town, 





bs For their voices arose, both lusty and long, 
In a chorus of shouts, “Knuckle down! 
Knuckle down! 
F Playem fair! 

Knuckle down!” 
a In the big game of life where we all take a 
ee hand 
4 The rule is the same as of yore. 
fe We are only the grown of that juvenile band, 
uy And our knuckles are frequently sore; 
ie And we often would like to vary the game, 
i The better our effort to crown, 
" But the ery of the world is ever the same 





As the noisy old yell, “Knuckle down! 
Knuckle down! 
Doncher cheat! 
Knuckle down!” 
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It you’d win in the game—and who would 
not, my friend ?— 
You must play in the way it is played. 
Though your knuckles may bleed as you draw 
to the end, 
Be neither for’orn nor dismayed. 
Play fairly and truly, play strongly and well, 
Unheeding though Fortune may frown. 
Would you win the great prize and its per- 
fectness tell? 
Then heed the old cry: “Knuckle down! 
Knuckle down! 
Playem fair! 
Knuckle down!” 
Asis. W. 





Uncle Obed’s Observations 


I’ve had a heap of trouble to worry ’bout 
in my time, but, sizin’ it all *\p, I reelize there 
wouldn’t be so very dern much left ef I was 
to cut out that that never happened. 


te SF Vt 
I ain’t sayin’ a word ’gainst creeds, fer 1 
reckon they do some folks good, but I notice 
that the wonderful Man of Nazareth summed 
his up in jest three words, an’ I can’t help 
figgerin’ that it hain’t been improved much 
since then. 


se ss 


When I hear a feller argerin’ that the 
Rooshians orto win ’cause they’re a Chris- 
tian people I can’t help s’posin’ that he hain’t 
met some Rooshians I have. 


ss Ft 


It may have been paralysis that ailed old 
man Pilger, as the doctor said, but, knowin’ 
Pilger toler’ble well, I reckon it’s more 
likely that he was threatened with havin’ an 
idee. I ain’t sayin’ Pilger’s so dum lonely. 


es Ss 
Braggin’ don’t prove anything. A rooster 
does a heap of cacklin’, but he ain’t been 
ketched in the act of layin’ any eggs. 


st F 


I never c’ntended that there ain’t any 
honest politicians. Neither’d I ever insist 
that there ain’t no such things as white 
blackbirds, but they’re middlin’ scurce. 


JF SF vt 


A coward ain’t so edifyin’ as a hero, but 
he’s more apt to be alive. 


Bed W. 


Lives of wealthy men remind us 
If we'll gather coin and bills 
We perchance may leave behind us 
Heirs to contest our last wills. 
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Frontier Hospitality 


Drawing by Julia Boynton Green 





The prairie-dog said to the snake, 
“Your home in my hole, prithee, take. 
I’]l ask the owl too, 
And ’twixt us and you 
A rattling good time we will make.” 


L. W. Green. 


The Man of the West 


I like him, he’s brainy and breezy, 
No other could fit in his place; 

He’s lean and as straight as a pine tree, 
And nervy—just look at his face— 

The life of the open is writ there, 
The bronze of the sun and the rains, 

The clear eye, as keen as an eagle’s, 
The strength that no other attains. 

I like him, this man of the Westland, 
He’s open, so frank and so free, 

His latchstring hangs out to the stranger, 
His table is yours without fee. 

His faith in himself is a marvel, 
For empire he hewed from the wild; 

But doing, not boasting, you’ll find him, 
For boasting may do for a child. 

I like him, for friend or for foeman, 
This son of a race at its best; 

To meet him and know him as I do, 
Hit trail for the glorious West. 


Matt Hamilton. 


A Bit of Wisdom 


Comrade, a rule I long have known 
And never once have found to waver; 
Chew on it; some day you will own 
It hath a very wholesome savor. 


Snub not at all, for if you snub, 
Be it friend or foe or smallest shaver, 
Of that same person, here’s the rub, 
You’ll sometime have to ask a favor. 


Julia Boynton Green. 
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Roses 


Roses, love, just roses, 

One—two—three ; 
No one, though, supposes 

What they mean to me. 
Lily, lilac, lotus, 

Jasmine, heliotrope ; 
Pansy, poppy, primrose, 

Hawthorn, bud of Hope— 
All these in our garden 

Find a spot to bloom, 
Lending it their beauty 

Or their sweet perfume. 
Still I think of roses, 

Yellow, red, and white. 
In them is reflected 

Something of the night 
When a timid question, 

Braving fate, I ask, 
(Why should I have dreaded 

Such a pleasant task?) 
Something of the glory 

Of a silver moon 
With the earth reclining 

In the arms of June; 
Something of the candor 

In your guileless eyes— 
Reflected there the color 

God gave summer skies 
As you pluck the roses, 

Offer them and say: 
“Thus my troth is plighted 

Ever and a day.” 

* * * * 

Roses, love, just roses, 

Withered, faded, dried— 
When the album closes 

In its leaves they hide. 


Howard Saxby, Jr. 


A Born Diplomat 


With longing admiration 
Wee Nora, three years old, 
Gazed on her playmate’s locket, 
A gem of shining gold. 


At last, by dint of coaxing 
From her persuasive tongue, 

For just “one little minute” 
Upon her neck it hung. 


Then, pausing not an instant 
Her image to admire, 

This wily little schemer, 
With plans for prospects higher, 


Just cooed, with artful sweetness, 
“Oh, Arabella Vaughn, 

You do look so much nicer 
Wivout a locket on!” 


Rosalie M. Cody. 
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BAR BARA, THE _INCOMPARABLE 
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q A QUIET AFTERNOON AT THE PLAZA DiL MAR, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


ATSANTA BARBARA MAY BE FOUND: Warm and sunny winter days. Cool, refreshing summer days. No extremes 
pfheat or cold. The whole year so delightful that no month can be described as more enjoyable than the others. This is Cali- 
fornia’s homeland valley, where all the elements of home-building—perfection of climate, beauty of scenery, wealth of vegetation 
a of location—are present. Write for pamphlet to C, M. GIDNEY, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, 
Valifornia. 


WINCHESTER 


AMMUNITION, RIFLES ann SHOTGUNS 


WERE AWARDED 


THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE SUPERIOR JURY OF THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 
Winchester goods are famous the world over for finish, strength and reliability 


A. MULLER, Pacific Coast Agent, 127 First Street, San Francisco, California 














HOLLADAY’S ADDITION 





The geographical CENTER of Portland. 

The most DESIRABLE and only exclusive residence 
district in the City. 

A level plateau well drained, 150 feet above river. 

Commands a fine view of the City, the river, Mt. 
Hood, Mt St. Helens, Mt. Adams and surrounding 
country. 

Is very accessible and within easy walking distance of 

e business district. 


88’ THIRD STREET, Room 4. 











Has one hour more SUNLIGHT than over the 
river. 

Has improved streets, gas, electric lights, water mains, 
trolley lines and sewers. 

Lots sold on advantageous terms to home-builders. 

Seeing is believing. Locate your home where it will 

a comfort and a joy and an investment that is certain 
to enhance in value. 


THE OREGON REAL ESTATE CO., 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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“Doing California” 


@ You may swing on the Golden Gate at San Francisco with the tide 
and watch the flags of every maritime nation under the sun go by. 


@ “Doing California” is a book of pictures and words that describes 
San Francisco and California. 


gq San Francisco, careless and unconventional in its growth, supremely 
picturesque and original, a great world city—would you like to know 
more about it? 

@ Know of the Golden Gate Park, Chinatown, the Presidio, the Cliff House, 
Nob Hill, the great harbor, the suburbs of homes and universities, and 
the miles of waterfront where ships of all nations congregate? 

q “Doing California” tells you about them and how best to see them. 
It tells you more—it plans little journeys to every California place of 
interest—one day, two days, one week, one month of your time is made 
worth your while. Tells you of the cost of each trip in days and dollars 
@ The book is a mosaic of a hundred little journeys. In short, ‘Doing 
California” is to help you enjoy California. It is a friend at your 
elbow before your journey begins, suggesting what to do and how best 
to do it. It is a practical friend to have with you on the journey, 
auswering your questions and helping you to make changes in your 
plan, should you wish to do so. 


Fold two 2-cent stamps in your request and the book will bé¢ mailed you promptly. Address 
E. L. LOMAX, 


Room 6218, Merchants Loan and Trust Building, 
CHICAGO, 
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You doubtless have noticed clothing ads of attract- 
ive-looking, well-dressed men, and wondered if you 
could ever appear so well. 


The clothing on those half-tone figures was made 
by artists for those particular figures. 


There is no way you can appear to equally as good 
advantage unless you also have your clothes made 
for you by an artist. 


We use a living model for each suit we make. 
And that model is the man who 1s to wear the suit. 


You can’t get away from the fact that clothes, 
to fit perfectly, must be made to measure for the 
individual that is to wear them. 


Wouldn’t you prefer to wear that kind of clothes 
and be willing to pay $25 to $35 for a suit or over- 
coat that would be made to please you ? 


Ask your dealer to show you our samples of wool- 
ens — 500 styles from which to make your selection. 


Ed. V. Price & Company, Merchant Tailors, Chicago 


. eé . fh se . 
Copy of our magazine, Men’s Togs,’” which 
will tell you what to wear, how to wear it and 


where to get it, mailed free upon application. 
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IRRIGATION PAYY 


WHEN USING A PRICE HIGH DUTY PUMP 











Irrigation ; 
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These Manufactura) 
Mining 
Pumps City Wate | 
Hydraulickin 
Under Gas and Cr 
Oil Engines 
All Steam Engin 
Conditions Electric Motu 
Etc 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues We will be glad to bid on any contract 
G. W. PRICE PUMP CO. 
523 Market Street San Francisco 








Telephone and Telegraph 
Wire, Steel Signal Wire, 
Wire Rope, Wire Strand 
Bond and Tie Wires. 


We Guarantee our Products 
to be of the Best Quality 


THE NATIONAL 
WIRE GORP. 


114 LIBERTY STREET 
New YORK City 


















are particularly adapted for railway service, where 
absolute reliability is a necessity even under the 
most trying conditions. Used by prominent 
railways throughout the United States aud Canada 


The Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company 
114-116 Liberty Street, New York 
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isis! | Read Oregon’s Great 
_ Illustrated Monthly 


FULL INFORMATION ON AGRICULTURE, 
C STOCK, TIMBER, ETC. FINE HALF-TONES 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR 






™ foot, but the charm of beautiful 


hair! The charm of long, rich, heavy, 
luxuriant hair! The charm that goes 
with every bottle of Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer! Wake up 
your hair! Make it do something! 
Make it grow faster! Make it stop 
coming out! Make the gray hair 
































SEND MONEY, POST OFFICE OR EXPRESS ORDER TO 

















tract 
return to its former color! 
T H E D A C I F | C N 0 R T H W E S T wo the whiskers 204 posses me sean 
PO RT LA N D, 0 R EG 0 N pt eget a ae brown or a soft black. 
isco Call on us when you visit the Lewis and Clark Exposition B.S Bass & 00. Reshus, ¥.E 








Joaquin MILLER and other Characteristic Western 
Authors and Artists contribute to 


SUNSET 


The only magazine that faithfully tells, by pictures and text, of 
tne wonders of California, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 


Mexico, Texas and the nation’s west- 


ern borderland. It is notable for the 
$1.00 a Year 10c a Copy 
Published Monthly by 


gravings. The representative busi- Passenger Department 
ness houses advertise in its pages. If Southern Pacific 


number and artistic merit of its en- 


you want to learn of California and 431 California St. SAN FRANCISCO 
120 Jackson Boulevard - CHICAGO 


the West, read SUNSET regularly. oot Cee .  TaMucnL LAG. 
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RAILWAY 


AND 


BUYERS GUIDE 


SUPPLIES 








{ ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT. 


LE COUNT BROS. Co,) 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
and BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


5533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. Sansome STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





si, 





FRED B. HAIGHT & CO. 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Manufacturers of 
PURE PASTEURIZED BUTTER 
Dealers in Fancy Petaluma Ranch Eggs and Gilroy Cheese 


212-214 FRONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Wm. Shaughnessy F. H. Martell 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO, 
PLANING MILLS 
MANUFACTURERS OF MiLt WoRrK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
Mitts: 136 to 158 Spear STREET ano 121 10 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


James Young 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 


122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 





(Ory DEWEY, STRONG &CO. fe > 
4 “PAT ENTS. < 
2 CCI 





DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour. Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock | Brand 
Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Al) Our Meals in 2 and 5 


lb. packages, put up under the celebrated Peacock brand, 
are Our Specialties. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


ALL SIZES 
FAIRBANKS Morse Co. 


310 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





H. H. Youna, Pres. F. A. Swain, Vice-Pres. 
H. A. JONES, SEc. 209 Post Sr. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO. 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


JOSHUA HENDY MACHINE WORKS 


THE MINING MACHINERY MEN oF THE PACIFIC COAST 
THE BEST ALWAYS 


Send for catalogue and prices 


61-77 Fremont St. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 
MANUFACTURERS 
Hercules Powder and Gelatin 


49 Second Street, Wells Fargo & Company’s Building 
San Francisco, California 


JOHN A. ROEBLING'S SONS CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND 





Arthur Hoffschneider George Hoffschneider 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 
Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 
Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work 
and Soap Makers’ Stamps 








SUNSET PRESS 
MARKET AND TENTH STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 678 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL 
DESIGNING PRINTING PHOTOGRAPHING 





ENGRAVING PUBLISHING ADVERTISING a 
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Hotel, Art Buildings, Club 


REAL ESTATE 


AND RENTALS HARRY B. 


GOODMAN. 


THEN WATCH YOUR MONEY MULTIPLY! 
THOUSANDS ARE GROWING WEALTHY AND HAPPY BY 
INVESTING IN BEACH PROPERTIES IN 


VENICE OF AMERICA 
OCEAN PARK, SHORT LINE BEACH, STRAND TRACT AND PLAYA DEL REY 


ONLY 15 MILES FROM LOS ANGELES 
i tic beach resorts offer the investor and homeseeker better returns and pleasure tha’ ther kind of investment. 
a . very pany beontiial than a home on the na oakalion the Cana Pacific? ; elena 
A few of the things we have: 6 Bath Houses, 6 Pleasure Piers, Venetian Canals, Venetian Villas, Auditoriums, Theaters, Shi 
louses, Massive Business Structures, Artistic i ing i 
World. Most beautiful Beach on the Pacific Coast, Natural Lagoons, and millions of 
improvements, and when all is completed this stretch of sand will surpass anything in the world of its k 
Further information will be gladly furnished upon request. 


Fishin Tage 


Residences; Finest Surf Bathing and 
dollars are still being spent for additional 


VENICE BANK BLDG. 
VENICE, CALIFORNIA 











$25,000 made from half acre. Easily 
( | N § F N grown in garden or farm; Roots and 
seeds for sale. Send 4c for postage 
and get booklet C R. telling all about it. McDOWELL, 


GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 





men to post signs, advertise, and distribute 


WANTED samples, Salary $18.00 weekly. $3.00 per 
day for expenses. State age and present 
employment, 

KUHLMAN CO., Dept. A., Atlas Block, Chicago 





MERVEILLEAUX. 
Superfluous hair permanently removed by my newest Parisian 
remedy. I prepare a scientific treatment for each individual 
case specially; no electric needle, no injury to the skin, no 
pain, no acids. MERVEILLEAUX CO., 

P. O. Box 2204, San Francisco. 





THE FURNITURE “WHAT AM” 
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reaps ZzOsZON 


Vibrating Steel Frames—will last a lifetime 
Reed Couches, Couches with removable upholstering. 
Couches for Sanitor:ums, Hospitals and Turkish Bath 
Rooms, Veranda or Lawn use. Keed and Upholstered 
** Vibrating’ Chairs. Sanitary Bapy Cribs and Chil- 
dren’s Beds. Try them at the Lewis & Clark Exposition, 
or write for catalogue. Pacific Coast agents wanted. 
The Comfort Furniture Co. 225 Beecher Av., Detroit, Mich. 












DANIEL K. BROWER WILLIAM MANSON 
TELEPHONE 67 HAMILTON 


COAL TAR PRODUCT CO. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Roofing and Building Papers, Coal Tar, Pitch, 
Disinfectants, Crude Carbolic, Etc. 


GRAVEL, SLAG AND ASPHALT ROOFS APPLIED 
AND REPAIRED 
SMITH & CREAMER STREETS 
SALESROOM: 


TT Matiben LANE 
NEW YORK 
Telephone 3164 John. 












Near Hamilton Avenue 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 












Camera Craft 


The Leading Photographic 
Magazine of the West 


San Francisco, California 

















Infrequent and Improper 
Shampooing 


are responsible for dry, scrawny and variable 
colored hair. Many people have a goodly 
supply of hair, and it would be beautiful 
were it not that dandruff had destroyed its life 
and made it lusterless. Everyone’s head 
should be shampooed once a week with 
some non-injurious and health-giving wash. 


Seven 
Sutherland 


Sisters’ 
Scalp Cleaner 


does not rot and bleach the hair, like soda, 
ammonia, etc. Aid the scalp cleaner with the 
“Hair Grower.” They contain nothing but 
what is good for the hair and scalp. Sold 
by druggists. 


“Its the Hair -not the Hat” 


That makes a woman attractive. 
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THE SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA 


LAKE COUNTY is the Mecca of 








IT is free from fogs and cold winds. 

IT has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation, 
Crop failure is unknown. 

ITS beautiful lakes have 100 miles of 
shore line, affording locations for hundreds of 
new homes. 

IT has 80,000 acres of fertile valley lands 
yielding annually large crops of all the cereals, 
and excelling in the quality of beans and 
Bartlett pears. 

IT has large areas of land especially well 
fitted for raising - finest quality of wows and 
grapes—much of this land may be obtained 
at a low price. 

IT furnishes unrivalled sport for the hunter 
and fisher with its deer, ducks, etc., its lake 
and mountain trout and other gamey fish. 

has more mineral springs of medicinal 


virtue than the whole of EUROPE. 


For further information write to 
L. Henderson, Kelseyville, Cal., 
C. W. Phillips, Upperlake, Cal., 
Thomas Patten, Lakeport, Cal., Supervisors 
ONE DAY’S SPORT J. M. Adamson, Lower Lake, Cal. = 
or G. W. Kemp, Middletown, Cal., 




















We will send FREE LITERATURE and tell you all about Lake County 
THE MAY LAND AND INVESTMENT (CO., LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 











For all particulars about LAKE COUNTY L ANDS, address 


EUVELLE HOWARD, County Recorder, Manager J. SHUMAN, Sec’y, LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 


HOME REALTY CO. 














EL PIZamMo BEACH 


ON THE MAIN COAST LINE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 





Summer and Winter Resort. Watch it Grow! 
The magnificent natural speedway that the broad sixteen-mile beach affords is a magnet for automobiles. 
EL PIZMO BEACH is on ag main highway. 


The excellence of the accommodations of EL. PIZMO INN make it a favorite stopping point for 
travelers en route in automobiles between Los Angeles and San Francisco. Complete garage. 


TENT CITY AND COTTAGES ARE ADDITIONAL FEATURES TO THE COMFORTABLE AND COZY INN 
BATHING, HUNTING, FISHING & CLAM DIGGING 











EL PIZMO BEACH RESORT Beautifully Ilufrated Booklets, etc. will be 
EL PIZMO INN AND COTTAGES sent free, by addressing 

EL PIZMO TENT CITY EL PIZMO COMPANY 

EL PIZMO REALTY PIZMO, San Luis Obispo Co., California 
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LAKE COUNTY | 


thousands seeking lost health. 7 
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Flexo” ‘Garters 


arfectly, hug the limb comfortably without 
ho ing, never let go of the hose, never tear them, 
last longest, look neatest—are best garters. 
Sold by all dealers. Insist on Flexo, and if the dealer 
hasn’t them, send us his name and 25c. and we will see 
that you are supplied. Flexo Garters in fine heavy 
ribbed silk elastic—Price, 50c. 


A. STEIN & CO., 320 Franklin Street, Chicago. 














MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 
Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 
Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Streets San Francisco 
Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 





FOR 


Comfort, Pleasure, Health °* Home 
Come to SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed 
matter, enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





SURE CURE! Brooks’Appilance 
w discovery. No obnox- 
acai or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushion. Binds 
ws the broken 

parts together as you 
would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lymphol. No 
lies. _ Parad e, cheap. Pat. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 
CATALOCUE FREE. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO.,Box6! MARSHALL, MICH. 








LANDS FOR SALE 
IN OREGON 


NEAR CRAWFORDSVILLE, 

on SOUTHERN PacIFic. Fine tract 

of pasture land, well watered and 
lying on east side of hills, thus being F cron and warm 
in winter; has two barns, 13 miles of fence, 700 acres be ing 
enclosed with woven wire for shee p. 


Best Stock Ranch in the State 
PRICE, $8,000 
290 ACRES FRUIT FARM $332" 


fruit trees; two evaporators, cost $4,000; six room house, 
barn, stock and implements; 50 acres good heavy timber. 


PRICE, $7,000 


about 300 under cultivation, balance 
A pasture, except 40 acres of fine tim- 
ber; this place well fenced and im- 


proved; is 34% miles from good town and 1% miles from 
railroad. This is a valuable ranch and can now be had for 


$11,000 


finest kind saw timber, will cut 
7,000,000 feet to the quarter section, 


in a fine location for small saw mill. 


PRICE $12.50 PER ACRE 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS WRITE 


J. V. CREIGHTON & 60., 


16524 Third St., Portland, Oregon 








nave INDIGESTION 


SEE THIS: 
The President of Stanford University writes: 


I have read with great interest Dr. Partsch’s book on 


“Indigestion.” I find it very original and very suggestive, and 
it must prove to be an extremely useful book both to the sufferer 
from indigestion and to the physician who has occasion to treat 
this disorder. As I am not a practising physician, I cannot 
judge as to all of the details, but as to the general value of the 
work there can be no question. Very “9 yours, 


DAVID §S . JORDAN. 
CLOTH, 338 Paces Price, $2 


DR. H. PARTSCH, 2001 LINCOLN STREET 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














HIGH GRADE 


Pumping Machinery 


of Every Description 


Geo. E. Dow 
Pumping Engine Co. 


179 First Street San Francisco, California 
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You Travel—or Will 
If not Today, then Tomorrow 


When you contempiate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City, St. Louis or 





GEO. MORTON 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent 
St. Louis, Mo. 


East, I would like to figure with you. 


There’s quality in railway travel as in everything else. 
The M. K. and T. Ry. has that quality. I want you to 


try it and be convinced. 


Through tourist sleepers for St. Louis, Ft. Worth, Dallas 
and all intermediate points, leave San Francisco, Wednesdays 
at 10 a.m.; Los Angeles, Thursdays at 12:10 p.m. Write 
me for rates and information. 


JOS. McILROY 
Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
353 Crocker Building 
San Francisco, California 


Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway System 











STATE OF SINALOA 


WEST COAST OF MEXICO 


Coast line Four Hundred (400) miles. 

Large areas of agricultural and timber lands. 

Annual rainfall thirty (30) inches. 

Short railroad lines in operation and trunk lines 
projected with constructions begun, make this a 
peculiarly desirable time to invest. 

Desirable tracts of from 100 to 100,000 acres 


for ale. 





For full information about SINALOA, and its 


resources, address 


SINALOA LAND COMPANY 


Suite 213-19 Conservative Life Building 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Exclusive Concessionaires for Survey of Public Lands 
in State of Sinaloa, Mexico 


Directors and Stockholders: Freverick H. Rinpce, 
Grorce 1. Cocuran, A. J. Wattace, 
R. P. Prosasco 








GUAYMAS and 
HERMOSILLO 


on the 


Sunset Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 





For beautifully illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN 
COAST, send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - - Mexico 


—. ai 


| || 
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Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 


Some appetites need to be tempted. Dishes 
which are ordinarily flat and tasteless, may 
be made just the reverse by proper seasoning. 
Soups, Fish, Roasts, Gravies, Salads, etc., 
are given a delicious flavor by adding 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Beware of Imitations! There is no other 
near as good. 





Remember, Lea & Perrins’ Sauce was in universal use a generation before any other 
so-called Worcestershire Sauce was ever heard of. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York. 




















Los Angeles Stoneware and Sewer Pipe Co. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Clay Products. SEWER and WATER PIPE, FIRE BRICK, 
DOUBLE STRENGTH CULVERT PIPE, STONEWARE, TERRA COTTA 
CHIMNEY PIPE, ELECTRIC CONDUIT, FLUE LININGS, FIRE PROOFING. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY—320 NORTH AVENUE 20 


The Independent Company. Not Connected with Any Other 
Company or Association. @ @ All Business Done Direct. 
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OROVILLE ine recrns 


THE RAILROAD GATEWAY TO THE EAST 
GOLD ABOVE AND BELOW THE GROUND 


BUTTB COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Orange, Lemon, Pomelo, Olive and Fig thrive abundantly. 
Water in plenty, also Alfalfa and Deciduous fruits. Oroville, 
the county seat, and Chico, our largest city, are progressing 
rapidly. Smaller towns are growing in proportion. New activ- 
ities are attracting new people. The growth is healthy because 
it is founded on industrial activity, and it has only begun. 
Public bodies which answer inquiries and provide information 
regarding their respective localities are as follows: 


Oroville Chamber of Commerce, Chico Chamber of 


Commerce, Biggs Board of Trade, Butte County, 
California. A beautifully illustrated booklet mailed 














free for the asking. ac 


Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, 
Berry and Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. Abundance 
of water for irrigation where needed 
Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 Per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 














For particulars write 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS or 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
— if 

















The 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Issues plain business contracts ; policies which tell their whole story 
upon their face ; leave nothing to imagination ; borrow noth- 
ing from hope. They require definite conditions 
and make definite promises. 


PACIFIC Coast HEAD OFFICE 


Ty . y ‘ wT al 
We tts-Farco BuILpING - - - San FRANCISCO 
FREDERICK F. TAYLOR, Assistant Secretary and Manager 
DR. EUGENE M. HOLDEN, Medical Director EDWARD G. GALT, Supt. of Agencies 

WALTER R. QUICK, Cashier HORACE M. WALTON, Supervisor 
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HAVE AN EDISON BAND CONCERT 
AT YOUR HOME 


Band music is irresistible in its soul-stirring swing. /t has won big victories of war and 
triumphs of peace. It drives away the blues, inspires ambition and enthusiasm, and 
makes home happy. 

With the Edison Phonograph and Gold Moulded Records you can have a band con- 
cert anytime, anywhere, and make up just such a programme as brings $2.00 a seat in 
the opera house. 

In the rendering of band and orchestra music, the Edison Phonograph is pre-eminent. 
It does not imitate. It faithfully reproduces selections from standard operas, or popular dance- 
music and intermezzos. You get the rich, swelling volume of harmonies without the sacrifice 
of the characteristic tones of the various instruments. 


HEAR THIS BAND CONCERT FREE 


9011 Black Diarnond Express March... -----.- Military Band oe EE Co, ee ee ae Concert Band 
9009 First Heart Throbs._.-.-..--.--- Symphony Orchestra 9050 Oberon Overture._........------------ Concert Band 
8455 basert owed Down......-.-----=-----=--=-- Clarinet 9005 (OniPromms Mes... 0. -scencc-s-o<-<5----- COrmet 
9059 Cleopatra Finnegan. ---_..-------------- Military Band 8809 Wilhelmina Waltz..._.....-..-------- Military Band 
9020 Tell Me With Your Eyes-_-_._.----- Bells and Orchestra 8500 American Standard March..........---- Military Band 

If you have no Phonograph, you should learn the entertaining qualities of Edison Gold 
Moulded Records. Fill in and mail the coupon. We will then send you our new booklet 
“Home Entertainments With the Edison Phonograph”, our new list of Gold Moulded 
Records and a letter of introduction to our nearest dealer entitling you to hear any of our 


thousands of Records FREE. Edison Phonographs cost from $10.00 up; Records 35c. 


each. Write now, before you forget it. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., ORANGE, N. J. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON 
I. C.S. Language Courses Taught by Edison Phonograph. 






Fill in and mail this coupon. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., $1 Lakestde Ave., Orange, N. J.: 
Please send me “Home Entertainments” and New List of Edison Records. 


Ces ero t re a eee ae iid 
St. and No. — = Sait ine = gis 


0 ES a ES eee! ees 


Jf you have a Phonograph, please give tts number ___ 
(RSSSSSSSSSSSESESESSSSSSSSSSSHEREEREESERESRESSEES REESE eSeeeeeeeeS 
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VIAMONOFIELS TRIANGLE MINING CO. 


ve 
ao 


PAR ONS Flere 
BKC i004 


Capitalized oe Treasury Stock 
1,000,000 Shares ae g 400,000 Shares 


, ree aa 50,000 Shares 
Par Value ’ will be sold at 15 cents 


ONE. DOLLAR  -—-_ ote 


tai emamtaa . Treasury stock, however, 


is subject to advance 


JACK DAVIS without notice 


President 
Direct your correspondence 


ge to 
GEO. WINGFIELD e 
Vice-President and Treasurer Davis & Sears 
WILLIS SEARS Diamondfield 
Secretary . Nevada 


JACK DAVIS 
Locator and Founder of Diamondfield Mining District, Nevada 


The Diamondfield Triangle Mining Company includes the following property: Daisy Triangle, 
Lulu, Great Bend and Daisy Fraction, Elsie, Wednesday Fraction, and joins Goldfield Daisy 
Syndicate, Jumbo Extension, Goldfield Belmont, Goldfield Tonopah Mining Co., Red Butte 
Group and the Palace Claim. 


The Diamondfield Townsite 


also “ffers great opportunity for investment and profit. It is situated four miles east of Gold- 
field, and is surrounded by such mines as the Quartzite, the Black Butte, the Vernal No. 2, 
the Jumbo Extension, the Goldfield Diamond Co., the Great Bend, the Goldfield Daisy, ete. 


DAVIS & SEARS 


Original Locators and DIAMONDFIELD, NEVADA 


Mining Experts 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON MINES 
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THE COUNTY SEAT, and METROPOLIS OF THE STATE 
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ELECTRIC CAR LINE NOW OPERATING BETWEEN RENO AND SPARKS, THE FIRST TROLLEY CAR LINE IN THD . 
STATE OF NEVADA Li 


Population 12,000, Has best of Public Schools, Churches and Electric Lighting System and ' 
Social Facilities; Three Banks, the Washoe County Bank being the Oldest Institution. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY IS LOCATED AT RENO; DR. J. E. STUBBS, President. 


ENO is the distributing point for the mining camps of Tonopah and Goldfield, as_ well 

as all other points in the State, and is the gateway to the eastern counties of Californi: 

bordering on Nevada. The Truckee River irrigation project is opening up some 250,000 

acres, under the Government Reclamation Act, to homesteading and settlement. Colonists 
and capital seeking investment where the opportunities are certainly at the lowest rung of tl: 
ladder, but rapidly climbing upwards, cannot do better than get posted upon the wonderful and 
diversified resources of the State of Nevada. 

POWER: Unlimited power can be generated from the source of the Truckee River which 
passes through the heart of the city, there being three companies, with force aggregating ove 
10,000 horse-power. 

NEVADA: Can be truly called the land of sunshine, its products in fruits and vegetables 
excel those of many States, its onions and potatoes being in demand over all others for shipment 
to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The citizens of Reno ask you to investigate; come and see for yourselves. ( 

The Nevada Chamber of Commerce at Reno, Washoe County, Nevada, will be pleased to send upor 
———- any further particulars and descriptive folder on the Government Irrigation plan 
ree of cost. 

Nore: A specially compiled and illustrated work on Nevada’s resources will be mailed to 
all enquirers on receipt of five cents for postage. 

MORE NEWS ABOUT THE HOMESTEAD LANDS IN NEVADA! Send ten cents for th 
August number of “PROGRESSIVE WEST” with map of the irrigated sections of the state open 
for settlement. Also an interesting story on the WONDERFUL GOLD DISTRICTS OF NEVADA. 
THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF HEAVILY MINERALIZED LAND IN NEVADA HAVE SCARCELY 
BEEN SCRATCHED! “PROGRESSIVE WEST,” Reno, Nevada. $1.00 per year. 
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TOWN of BEATTY 


Most Prosperous Mining Camp in Bullfrog District, Nevada 











November 1, 1904 A 
Population None 10,000 
April, 1905 Dollar Modern 
Population 1500 Hotel Under 
and still growing Construction 











SACKING ORB “SHOSHONE,” BEATTY 


Beatty is the only Town in the Bullfrog District having abundant 
supply of pure water for domestic, mining and manufacturing purposes. 

$5,000 Bath House at the Hot Springs is now being constructed. 
Ice Plant, Bottling Works and Electric Plant. Two Mills of 40 stamp 
capacity, under construction and the world famous Montgomery-Shoshone 
Mines are at BEATTY. 

Beatty has the only established Postoffice in the District. 








F << ——— Ss 
Telephone and ' ; sma, Two Railroads 
Headquarters are 
for Automobile Surveying 

Lines and Stages Toward Beatty, 
from Tonopah, from the 
Goldfield, Las South and One 

Vegas and from the 
Other Camps North 








THE MONTGOMERY-SHOSHONE MINE AT BEATTY 


Those desiring reliable information concerning mines should address 
Mr. E. A. Monrcomery, President of the Montgomery-Shoshone Mines 
Company at Beatty. 


Letters relative to the purchase of Town Property should be directed to 


BEATTY TOWNSITE CO. 


BEATTY, NYE COUNTY, NEVADA 
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NEVADA 


“The Greatest Gold Camp Ever Known” 











GOLDFIELD| 





SACKING ORE, JANUARY LEASE, GOLDFIELD 


S OLDFIELD is now a trifle over a year old and yet it has produced $4,000,000 in gold. 
_J At Goldfield there are now fourteen mines producing bonanza gold ore from big wide ledges, 

namely: the Adams Goldfield Mining Company, the Combination, January, Jumbo, Florence, 
Sandstorm, Kendall, Tonopah Club, Simmerone, Quartzite, Vernal, Daisy, Great Bend, Black Butie 
and Blue Bull. The Red Top has a ledge 136 feet wide that will all pay to mill. 

In a year the Combination paid for itself, many improvements, including a substantial redu: 
tion works and the development of a water supply, besides paying many thousands in dividends, 
and having a big treasury reserve in addition to having several hundred thousand dollars wort! 
of mill ore on the dumps. The company is now paying ten per cent monthly dividends on its 
capital stock. 

Goldfield has an agreeable climate, electric lights and an ample supply of excellent water. 
It has a reliable weekly newspaper—T7he Goldficld News—subscribe for it and keep posted. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED BY 

January Jones Exploration Company, T. G. Lockhart, Myers & Murphy, C. H. Elliott, Bradley & 
McKay, M. M. Detch, Goldfield Water M. & M. Co., L. L. Patrick, J. D. Lothrop, Lefkovits & Bro., 
C. M. Smith, Adams Goldfield M. Co., Jumbo Extension M. Co., Ingalls & Co., Goldfield Townsite Co., 
W. J. Elliott, all of Goldfield, Nevada. 
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Tonopah District 


THE GLORY THAT WAS KLONDIKE AND 
THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS COMSTOCK 


Day by day the discoveries startle the minds of the old practical miners. Tonopah 
is now reached by Pullman Sleeping Cars from all points of the United States. 

















THE TONOPAH MIDWAY MINING COMPANY 


Smith, photo 

Today it is a city of over 4,000 people and increasing daily—is 6,200 
feet above the sea-level and upon the rising ground between Mt. Oddie and 
Mt. Brougher. 


Of the mining companies that are prominent in the district may be mentioned the 
following: Tonopah Mining, Milling and Development Co., Tonopah Mining Co., Tonopah 
Midway Mining Co., Montana-Tonopah Mining Co., The Tonopah Extension Mining Co., Jira 
Butler, Tonopah Mining Co., The McNamara Mining Co., Tonopah and California Gold Mining 
Co., and many others whose values are bound to appreciate in value and therefore invite the 
attention of the investigating public. March 28, 1905, The Tonopah Mining Company declared 
a dividend of $250,000. 

Correspondence with any of the following representative citizens will receive reliable 
information: Colonel Alonzo Tripp, General Superintendent Tonopah Railroad Company ; 
Senator T. L. Oddie, Senator George L. Nixon, C. H. Cutting, W. B. Sollender, Nye and Ormsby 
County Bank, The Agency State Bank Company, George F. Blakeslee, C. H. Elliott, W. J. 
Sinclair, Wonacott & Hall, Casey & Arden, Kendall & Reilly, Lothrop Davis & Co., W. J. 
Douglass, J. P. Stenson, Mark Averill, E. Sutro, E. L. Mims, Kenneth-Donnellan & Co., January 
Jones and the Mizpah Club of the “Ye Old Colonial Time” representing the commercial and 
mining interests of Southern Nevada. 

Ore in the value of millions of dollars has been shipped and hundreds of millions now lie 
on the dumps, ranging from $30 to $100 to the ton, waiting economic means of treating and 
more advantageous railroad shipment. 

Honorably subscribed by the citizens of Tonopah, Nye County, Nevada. 
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Tonopah Railroad Company 











The Radiating Center for the World’s 
Wonder of Southern Nevada’s 
New Gold Mining Excitement. 

JOHN W. BROCK, President 


ALONZO TRIPP, General Superintendent 


NOTE :—Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and 


other new districts that are now pouring out their millions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Carson and Colorado Railway (Southern Pacific 


Company) at Sodaville, Nevada. 














Starr & Dulfer 


SAN FRANCISCO and TONOPAH 





STOCK COMMISSION 
BROKERS 


Tonopah, Goldfield 
Bullfrog 





OFFICES 
Merchants’ Exchange Building, San Francisco 
Tonopah, Nevada 
H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California 


Members — San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board 


F, E. SCHLAGETER, President SIMON JENSEN, Secretary 
Lars HANSEN, Vice-President 


OGDEN PACKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats 
364 TWENTY=-FOURTH STREET 


OGDEN, UTAH 
P. 0. BOX 383 











San Francisco Overland Routes 


Pacific Mail $.S. Co., Occidental & 
Oriental S.S. Co., and Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha (Oriental S.S. Co. ) 

Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago 
& North-Western, and Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railways. 








T. D. McKAY, General Passenger Agent 


No. 4 WATER STREET, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 
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YOU OWE 


it to yourself to investigate 


GOLDFIELD 


and Southern Nevada 


BECAUSE it is the most wonderful Gold Bearing District in the world and presents unparal- 
leled opportunities for investment. 


COMMON SENSE 


DEMANDS that you send for our WEEKLY MARKET LETTERS, the safest guide for 
investors; ABSOLUTELY FREE to all who ask, 


BECAUSE we are independent brokers and are on the ground. We will protect your 
interests, and see that you invest only in reliable companies. 


WRITE US TO-DAY 


ore G. S. Johnson Brokerage Co. 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 

















| 





THE FLORIDA MINE 


IS ONE OF THE MOST PROMISING PROPERTIES 
OF THE WONDERFUL GOLDFIELD DISTRICT 


It is a counterpart of the Monatan Tonopah whose stock has gone from twenty-five 
cents to over three dollars in a year. 

It has large ledges of rich ore, running into thousands of dollars a ton. 

A mill and steam hoisting plant are now being erected on the property, and will 
be in operation by July Ist. 

The stock is now selling for twenty-five cents a share, and only a limited amount 
will be sold. Stock is fully paid and non-assessable. 

It is without exception the best opportunity for legitimate investment in mining 
stock in the Goldfield District. 

The Wisconsin Mine adjoining the Florida on the west, with the same ledges and conditions, 
has recently been sold for $300,000.00. 

Write at once for illustrated prospectus and full particulars, also references. 


Address 
BROUGHTON @ BROUGHTON 
407, 408 Union Trust Building om San Francisco, California 


Exploration Building, Goldfield, Nevada 
We have several fine prospects and mining properties for sale outright. 
Fiscal Agents for The Windsor Mining Co., Republic Mining Co., and Nightingale 
Mining Co. All first class properties in the heart of the Goldfield belt. Write for prospectus. 
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Two Routes 








to California 











Via El Paso through New Mexico.. 

Via Colorado through the Rockies. 

Rock Island through service both ways. 

By way of El Paso very quick time is 
made—it is the line of lowest altitudes and 
longest level stretches. 

By way of Colorado time is not a factor, 
as you will probably want to stop for a 
while in the Rockies. But you can go 
quickly if you wish. 

A good plan is to take one route out, the 
other back. 

Very low rates in August and September 
for the round trip to California. 

Full details regarding service via both 
routes, as well as rates, promptly upon 
request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN 

















Passenger Traffic Manager, 


CHICAGO 
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rink BALL PAPERS 


Largest and most carefully selected stock ever shown on the Pacific Coast. 
Cretons, Brocades and Tapestries to match our papers. Send for sam- 
ples. Interiors designed and decorated. Ideas and estimates furnished. 
Pacific Coast Agents for Fab-Ri-Kona Burlaps. 


L. TOZER @ SON CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Retail Salesroom, 110 GEARY STREET Wholesale Store, 762 MISSION STREET 






























SanRafael ' 


California- 











California’s Society Resort eR, 
WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL THE YEAR AROUND = = 


Only ggg od Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the 
base of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees. 
Table and all appointments unexcelled. Tennis, Golf, Bowling, Superb 
Scenery. A perfect winter climate. @ Send for booklet, or call 
613 Market St. R. V. HALTON, Proprietor. 
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For The 
Table, 
Sickroom 
Bar&Club 


IDAN-HA 


LITHIA 
WATER 


Absolute Purity. Bottled 
in the Rocky Mountains 
6000 feet above the sea. 
Very palatable and refresh - 
ing. 

Special terms to Agents. 
For particulars address: 


The Natural Mineral 
Water Co, 


OGDEN, UTAH 





Rand, 
McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 





ory ota: ad 








‘THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving machin- 
ery and automatic devices. We aim to do work quickly 
and to doit well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers and 
publishers in the United States. If you are interested 
in commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school 
books, or general trade publications, we invite corre- 
spondence. We regularly handle orders from one 
thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, MCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO 






































~The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


Through Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to 


DENVER, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Handsomely illustrated books of travel sent free on application to 
















T. D,. CONNELLY W.C. McBRIDE W. J. SHOTWELL 
General Agent General Agent General Agent 
230 So. Spring Street 124 Third Street 625 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon San Francisco, California 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colorado 
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There are reasons why you should commence at once to read 


THE ARENA 


Edited by B. O. FLOWER 
















@In speaking of this magazine, W. T. STEAD, 
inthe Review of Reviews, London, said it is 
"A mirror of progressive thought and action, not 
only of America, but of the whole World." The 
Behar Times, Behar, India, thinks that "Persons 
desiring to keep in touch with world questions of the 
day should read "THE ARENA;" while Unity, 
of Chicago, says "Under the new management it 
has become a judicious critic and a literary force 
of the highest rank." "Not to have the new 
ARENA on one’s reading-table is to be behind the 
times," says the San Francisco Star. 















@ Besides the regular contributions from the world’s 
best writers and thinkers on the public questions of 
the day, it also contains Short Stories, Editorial 
Comments, The Mirror of the Present, Book 
Studies and Reviews of New Books, and is illustrated. 





















SUBSCRIPTIONS, $2.50 NET A YEAR. 25 CENTS A COPY 
(Foreign Subscriptions, 12s. 6d.) 







PLACE AN ORDER WITH YOUR NEWSDEALER AT ONCE 


ALBERT BRANDT, Publisher 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY and BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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4 EITHER THE E MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
7 VIA ST. LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 





YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 

In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 

TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic Hudson 

River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


CARLTON ¢ CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 

————————— oR ——— — 

F. M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broeéway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines 
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wen IN IT YOURSELF. TRIAL TEST 
REE. Write us to-day that you will try the ‘““Com- 
the Swing Chair.’”” We will notify our nearest agent 
and he will deliver it to you for free trial. If you like 
it, pay him; if you don’t. he will take it back—no 
charges. Comfort Chair costs no more than a good 
hammock or other good porch chairs. Combines the 
comfortable features of all. Conforms perfectly to the 
shape of the body; supports head, back and feet uni- 
formly. A few minutes in it is as refreshing as a full 
nights sleep. Assume any desired position. The 
frame is steel. The seat and back canvas. Swing or 
not, as you please. 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON CO., 
428 South Canal Street, Chicago, U. S.A, 








CAN be made to brighten memories of the 
past without fear of scratch or blemish to 
the ware, if cleaned with 


ELECTRO 


S Silver Polish 


LICON 


It’s as harmless as the flour you eat. It makes 
old silver new—in brilliancy—and keeps new 
Si:ver always new. At grocers and druggists. 

Trial quantity for the asking. 








Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
“SrLIcon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
Road 














“THE JOYS OF A LIFE-TIME” 


A Trip by Steamer “UP THE COLUMBIA RIVER” 
Portland, Oregon to Cascade Lochs or The Dalles, Oregon 


It was Joaquin Miller who wrote: 


“See once Columbia's scenes then roam no more 
No more remains on earth for mortal eyes to see 


AND IT'S SURELY SO. 


If you are to visit Portland this summer, you may be glad to know that there is NO RIVER TRIP in 
the world so delightful as the upper Columbia River trip. No matter where you are from, or where you've been, 
you will say so too. _ It is the scenic River of the world. The whole distance of 115 miles is a panorama of 
nature's grandeur. In order to view the scenery to perfection, be sure and take the 


“REGULATOR LINE STEAMERS” 





Our Motto: 
Speed 
Comfort 


Pleasure 





MEALS A-LA-CARTE 


Be sure and call at our wharf for time card and full particulars. Wharf and landing, foot of Alder St., PORTLAND, OREGON 
*Phone Main 914 


S. McDONALD, Agent 





Steamers 
“Bailey Gatzert” 


“ Regulator” 
“Dalles City” 


SPLENDID ACCOMMODATIONS 


H. C. CAMPBELL, Manager 
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The Pine Needle Fiber Mattress 











The TRUE Health Bed 


Brings the health-giving aroma of the Pine to your home, and is a 
valuable assistant in the cure of 


Asthma - Consumption - Nervousness 


and all afflictions of the pulmonary organs. @ Purifies the air and 
soothes the nerves. @ Thoroughly hygienic. @ The price is but $15.00. 


Write for booklet, THE ‘‘ AIR-O-PINE’’ 


HYGIENIC MATTRESS CO. 


91 GRAND AVE., PORTLAND, OREGON 











The “Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


FLASHLIGHTS AND NOVELTIES 


Send for Catalogue 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY AND MANUFACTURERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street, San Francisco 











Columbia River 
Scenery 


ss 


SPENCER LINE 


FAST 
Str. Chas. R. Spencer 


Daily Round Trip to The Dalles 
from Washington Street Dock at 
7 a. m. Except Friday and 
Sunday. Sunday Excursions to 
Cascade Locks and Return 


LOWEST RATES. FASTEST TIME 
Telephone Main 1422 


E. W. SPENCER, General Manager 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








The Eaton 


A New and 
Up-to-Date 


HOTEL 


Centrally located and convenient to all busi- 
ness houses, theaters and other places of 
amusement. Electric cars to 


Lewis and Clark Fair 
Grounds 


pass the door. All outside rooms. Hot and 
cold water and telephone in each room. 
Private baths. Al] modern conveniences. 


Corner Morrison & West Park Sts. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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THROUGH THE ORANGE GROVES 


, OF SOUTHERN eae stellate 


Riding through thousands of acres of orange groves, you see, to the 
east, the snow capped peaks of Mt. San Bernardino and Mt. San 
Gorgonio; to the left, the green valley floor, the hills, then the abrupt 
ranges of the Sierra Madre and San Bernardino mountains, with their 
towering peaks and crests edged with pine forests. 

Beautiful, well kept cities add to the charm of this interesting trip. 
This wonderful panorama of nature can be seen only from 


THE INSIDE TRACK 


A flying arrow bearing the legend, «* The easy way to see Southern 
California,’’ is the emblem of the Inside Track. Redlands at the tip, 
San Bernardino and Riverside at either barb, and Los Angeles at the 
feather, the relative locations of the principal points are effectively shown 
as well as the swift service. 

Use the arrow -— you cannot miss the mark. 


Illustrated folders and full information of 


G. A. PARHYNS, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
261 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


e SOUTHERN PACIFIC » 
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ELECTRIC swans uieeo 
Overland 


Drivacye| 


The fastest, most complete and 
best equipped through transcontinental 
train, via the most direct route, less than three 
days San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, 
over the only double-track railway between the 
Missouri River and Chicago. All the provi- 


sions for comfort and luxury known to modern 
travel are included in its equipment. 


The Best of Everything. 


Three trains daily to Chicago, and two to St. Paul, 


Minneapolis and Duluth from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and other California points, via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


Round-trip tourist tickets at reduced rates on sale daily. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 


Southern Pacific agents or address 
R. R. RITCHIE, W. D. CAMPBELL, W. A. COX, 
Gen’! Agent Pacific Coast, Gen’! Agent, Gen’! Agent, 
617 Market Street, 247 Sovth Spring Street, 163 Third Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANCELES. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicage & North-Western Railway 
OLi142 
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G45 
Harvard-Y ale-Prnceton 
Leland Stanford Jr. 


Commencement Week's 
Great Event 

at each of these 

Great Universities 

Harvard by George P. Baker 
Yale by Emerson G. Taylor 


Princeton by Jesse Lynch Williams 
Stanford by Raymond M. Alden 


Illustrated 












Yj 





SESBSSSEEnBp AUGUST SeReREREREE 
PS QS: Che LS QS 


Reader Magazine 


SPBEEPEESSS AUGUST SeRRRERERRE 


| Six Short Stories 


Illustrated in colors 














25c—At Every Good Newsdealer’s—25c 





ae a cane a ae eam 
— = o- 
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If you “can’t g0” we'll bring the wil- 
derness to you—If you CAN we’ll tell 
you HOW, WHEN and WHERE 


Field and Stream 


On All News Stands—1l5c 




















Don’t miss HORACE KEPHART’S 
series of articles On .°. .%. o% ow 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


nor DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON’S 
series of articles (just beginning) on 


GAME CLUBS AND 
PRESERVES IN AMERICA 


covering this important subject in all its newly developing phases 
as it has never yet been covered. Every sportsman and all 
who are interested in game and fish preservation will be 
vitally interested in these articles, written by the author of 
“ Our Feathered Game”’ especially for FIELD and STREAM. 





Ras=To all who send $1.50 for a year’s subscription to FIELD and STREAM and mention 
“SUNSET’’ we will send, postpaid, a copy of Theodore Roosevelt’s book, ‘‘Hunting 
the Grisly and other Sketches.” If preferred, we will send, in place of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s book, a copy of ** The Sporting Dictionary,”’ or a pair of our famous water color 
Duck-shooting pictures, entitled ‘*Hit and Miss.’’ Address 


Dept. F, FIELD and STREAM 
35 West 2Iist Street, N. Y. 





| o- 
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LE WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIES, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (§i¢*3' 


AGENCY FOR ITS 


PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMBRICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 


19 SPEAR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 

















| WE MAKE THE BEST 
(Tee |\|MICKORY HANDLES 


No. 20 Locomotive 


LUBRICATOR FOR RAILROAD WORK 
Safet. Si licit: Economy : 
‘Deresmaaaihes application Central Manufacturing Co. 
: ‘ 107-9 Lydia Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. agg nage 








Detroit, Michigan 















UNION _ —_- 


National Highway 


Denver, Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Chicago ano ALL PoINTS EAST 






Millions have been spent in 
the improvement of this line. 
and all human ingenuity ex- 
hausted to protect its patrons 
against accident. The Union Pacific 
Railroad is renowned for its fast trains 
and the general su Lege of its service 
and equipment. he highest degree of 
comfort and luxury with no additional cost 
and a great saving of time and expense on the 


UNION PACIFIC 


Fast time to all points cost. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS DAILY 














Inquire of 
8. F. Boors, G. A. B. L. Lomax, G. P. T. A. 
No. 1 1 Montgomery Street Omaha, Neb. 
San Francisco, Califoraia 
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A EARIRPES %: 


ARIZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas Colquhoun President. JG Hopkins, 2dVicePresident. | E.Schumann,Superintendent. 
Alex Veitch Ist Vice President. AT Thomson, Secy and Tres. General Offices Clifton Arizona. | 





ee 


i; 
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REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIE'TON 






HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAIL- 

WAY connects with the Southern Pacific 

Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, 

and with the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, 

New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the 

points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans 

the Gila and San Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the 
historic canyon of the Gila River. 








It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 4 
camp in Arizona. 
The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3,400 feet; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, 
traversed by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel 
accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy 
in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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You must Do the Sum to Prove It. 








goods it is conclusively known f#o sell, at a 
given cost. 

Mere opinions on Advertising Copy should 
be excluded from consideration, because opinzonson 
Advertising are conflicting as opznions on Religion. 

Forty per cent of all the people in the world are 
Buddhists, and are of opznion that Buddhism is the 
only true religion. 

Twelve per cent of the world’s people being Ro- 
man Catholics, are firm in the opiznzon that the 
remaining $8 per cent are wrong, and sure of damna- 
tion accordingly. 

Eight per cent of the world’s people being Pro- 
testants believe that both the Buddhists and Catho- 
lics, and all others, are deplorably ignorant of the 
only true faith, which of course must be their own 
particular sect of Protestantism. 

And, neither Buddhist, Catholic, nor Protestant, 
can convince the 2 per cent of Jews that /¢heir 
opinion is wrong and should be changed. 

That is a side-light on the inconsistency of mere 
Opinion. 

Religion mus¢ continue in the realm of opinion, 
because no one can decide which Crede is right, and 
which wrong, till he dies and finds out the facts for 
himself. 

And, no mere man who died has ever come back 
to Earth to settle the dispute. 

But, it is different with Advertising, as it is with 
Mechanics or with Medicine, all three of which can 
be conclusively /ested. 

Many Advertisers, however, seem satisfied to 
spend their money on mere Opinions about Adver- 
tising when they might have invested it on Ev¢dence 
about Advertising. 

These are the Advertisers whose business must 
die before they can be convinced that General Pub- 
licity” (in other words: Keeping-the-Name-before- 
the-People”) is wrong and “Salesmanship-on-paper” 
right. 

They blindly gamble in Advertising when they 
might have safely zzves/ed in it. 

If they were to buy any o¢her kind of Service, 
except Advertising, they would demand /fangible 
proof of its efficacy before they spent much money 
on it. 

If they hired a Salesman, for instance, they would 
expect him to prove he was earning his salary by 
making a satisfactory Record on Sales. 

They would not accept, for long, statements from 
him that he was “Making a General Impression on 
the Trade” for his salary. 

Nor would they be satisfied with the statement 
that he was “Keeping-the-Name-before-the-People” 
profitably enough to compensate for Zack of Sales. 

Nor would they enthuse over a report from him 
that he was “Influencing Sales” for their other 
salesmen. 


\ DVERTISING should be judged on/y by the 


What the Advertising Employer would demand 
from his Salesman would be profitable Orders. He 
would demand Sa/es, clearly made by the Salesman 
himself, each sale carrying a given profit over cost 
for the employer. 

That is just what the Advertising Employer 
should demand from his Advertising Expenditure too 
—Sales—proven Sales, carrying a satisfactory profit. 

And, if he zuzszs/s upon it he can get the kind of 
Advertising which w7// actually produce Sa/esinstead 
of a vague “General Influence on Sales” 

Because, true Advertising is only “Salesmanship- 
on-paper” after all. 

When it is anything Jess than Salesmanship it is 
not veal Advertising, but only “General Publicity.” 

nd, “General Publicity” admittedly claims cnly 
to “Keep the Name before the People,”’—to produce 
a “General Impression on the Trade,” and to “Influ- 
ence Sales” for the salesman. 

It makes the same lame excuses as would be 
made by a Salesman who failed to earn his salary in 
actually selling goods. 

But, “General Publicity” or any other Advertis- 
ing, should be judged by the self-same standards as 
the Salesman is judged, viz., by the goods it is clearly 
proven to se// at a given cost per dcllarinvested in it. 

We are stating this matter very definitely, so you 
will see that we, at least, make no attempt to evade 
the Main Issue. 

If the Advertising Service we sell you does not 
positively se// goods, and doit profitably, we admit 
that it is doing nothing else for you which is worth 
its cost. 

And, We are the only Advertising Concern in 
America who are willing to be judged by ¢hzs defi- 
nition of Advertising. 

Because, We are the only Advertising Concern in 
America which pays the necessary price for Skill 
and Experience to produce able “Salesmanship-on- 
paper” in place of vague “General Publicity.” 

Moreover, We are the on/y Advertising Concern 
in America or elsewhere, who volunteer a Test by 
which the Results from our own, as well as from 
other Advertising, may be accurately gauged. 

We have an established business of over Three 
Million Dollars per annum at stake in this Test—the 
largest Advertising business in the world today. 

Could we afford to supply you, Mr. Advertiser. 
with a means of d¢sproving our claims for Lord & 
Thomas’ “Salesmanship-on-paper” if these claims 
were based on anything /ess than the bed-rock of 
actual Certainty? 

We repeat that the only way to judge Advertis- 
ing is to judge it by the amount of goods it is con: 
clusively known to Sell, at a given cost. 

Shail we send your “Book of 
Advertising?” 

It is free to General Advertisers” or to “Mail 
Order Advertisers’”—$5.00 per copy to all others. 


Tests on 


ORD & THOMAS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising Agency in America 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 





IN 
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Get Aboard 


the superb train of the 


BUTTE COUNTY RAILROAD 


and ride over the scenic route from 


CHICO to STIRLING CITY 


@ Direct stage connections for Big Meadows (Prattville) the famous fishing grounds and all 
points in Plumas County. New, up-to-date stage line. Everything comfortable. Excellent 
Hotels and accommodations for tourists at Stirling City and Big Meadows, the popular summer 
resorts. @ Write for rates and further information to Advertising Department. 


Butte County Railroad Company 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA 











J. P. O’NEILL 


Dealer in Stone, Cement, Asphaltum, Pitch and Tar 
Contractor and Builder of Sewers, Street Paving 
STONE, CEMENT, ASPHALTUM, AND TAR WALKS 
Gravel, Asphaltum and Pitch Roofing 
All Work Guaranteed OGDEN, UTAH 





CALIFORNIA 


Tent-life, the ideal Open Air Cure of Affections of Lung 
and Throat and Asthma. Superb location 1800 feet high, 
overlooking Pasadena and Los Angeles. Modern Conyen 
iences. Best Nursing. Excellent Table. Booklet free 


ESPERANZA SANATORIUM, Altadena, California 











San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 


E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 


816 Mission Street San Francisco, California 


Manufacturers of 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & FURNITURE VARNISHES 





NOTE: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are supplied exclusively by this firm. 








“ae a me COME TO THE 


Gridley Colony 


In the Land of the Big Oaks 


Most Fertile Spot in the Sacramento Valley. We have 
a Special Proposition for the HOMESEEKER. Alfalfa 
; , and Dairying, Peaches, Grapes, Figs; 10 and 20 Acre 
le a Tracts; Easy Terms. Write for Illustrated Folder 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED LAND CO. 


30 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Office at Gridley, California, W. H. GILSTRAP, Manager 








ep ee. 











A GRIDLEY HOME UNDER THE BIG OAKS 
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PALO ALTO 
Planing Mill 


WM. DEAN, Proprietor 





MANUFACTURER OF 


Windows, Doors, 
Mouldings and 
General Millwork 














PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 27 






















THE ONLY 


Medicinal Preparation 


THAT 


Creates a : 


For Sale by all Druggists 
60c A JAR 


iz Sample free if you mention 
A this magazine 


ANITA CREAM 
& TOILET CO. 


Los Ancrixs, CALIFORNIA 











Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the eeeertios center of California, within fourteen miles, 


at nearest point, of San Francisco. 


as sevent 


miles of water front, nearly all of which is 


deep water, offering great inducements for manufacturing sites. 






oN PLACE 


A County of Homes and Home Markets. 


2 


San Francisco is the only County 
in the State whose Manufactured 
Products exceed those of Contra 
Costa County in Value. 


od 


The County contains 440,000 acres of 
land. All cereals, vegetables, citrus and de- 
ciduous fruits are profitably raised and with- 
out irrigation. Transportation by Southern 
Pacific Co., A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., and several 
lines of River Steamers. 


w 


For free illustrated booklet, address 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA 
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THE LAND OFF 
\OPPORT 


3 SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE JA 
WAGATEWAY TO THE GREAT Sie 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY Jae 











VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE 


A Place for Homes and Investment °° intiseaeis 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many vineyards 
averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, onions, corn, 
asparagus grown in grea’ quantities and shipped out of the State in car- load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





J 

















NAPA VALLEY 


THE PRETTIEST ON EARTH 








@No Drouths, no Malaria. Good 
Schools and Churches, Fine Soil, 
Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Water, 
Unsurpassed Climate, Good Roads, 

















120 Stone Bridges. In the Heart of 
California. Produces all kinds of Fruits, 
Cereals and Vegetables. Cheap Lands, 


the Place to make a Home. 





@ For particulars, write the Chamber of 
Commerce, Napa, or the Board of 


Trade, St. Helena, California. 
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The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 
Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 
r 





acre. 
Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms, 
For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 

SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 














INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL PAID IN - - - - - - - - - $3,250,000 
SURPLUS PAID IN - : . : - : : . : 3,250,000 
WASHINGTON PANAMA KoBE SHANGHAI HONG KONG 
BRANCHES SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
CiTY OF MEXICO YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA PENANG 
i ccoaer CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited, Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought 
and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World, Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances. Special rates Given to 
Banks Drawing Direct on our Branches and Agents Throughout the World. 

CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 








ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS IN CALIFORNIA LANDS 


BY C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY 


MONEY MAKING farms; 40-acre tracts; Sacramento river irrigated garden soil; cheap; now; alfalfa, 
corn, cattle and hogs; easy terms. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

BIG STOCK AND GRAIN RANCH—20,000 acres, $6 an acre; whole or part; railroad and steam- 

boat; great bargain; produced $100,000 worth of grain one season; capital colony; easy terms. 

EARLY GRANGE fruit and vine land; El Mirador Heights, Lindsay; superior property; $50 to $100 an 
acre; 10-acre tracts; $7 to $15 monthly. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

SANTA CLARA VALLEY-—10-acre tracts; fruit and vine land; $100 an acre; $14 monthly; land 
"sprearcy for non-resident; peerless opportunity to build productive homes on monthly savings; 
amous San Martin grant. Illustrated Catalogue free. 

SOUTH PALO ALTO-—Large villa lots immediately facing Stanford University and railroad; strategic 
property; $250 up; less than $10 monthly; patent stone walks; streets and water; unprecedented offer; 
see Illustrated Catalogue; save a little and buy one of these lots; it will soon double your money. 


C. M. WOOSTER COMPANY - - - 643 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 














SUPERIORITY IS OUR TRADE-MARK 
THE ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF 


STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY COACHES AND TRUCKS OF ALL KINDS 


NOW TURNING OUT AN ORDER OF 137 COACHES FOR THE HARRIMAN LINES 
DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS CHEERFULLY SUBMITTED 


Special attention given to orders for Repairs, Supplies and Fixtures of every description 
franucacrurers of THE SPIRAL JOURNAL BEARING Sst'pcaceo an ‘ORDER ror 24,000 
ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
GUS KOCH, Pacific Coast Agent, Room 615 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, California 
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W. M. LADD Cc. E. LADD J. W. LADD 


—Partners—— 


LADD & TILTON 
BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


PORTLAND OREGON 
‘Responsibility, $5,000,000 








Transact a General Banking Business. 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
Collections Given Prompt and Careful Attention. 
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a Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
| A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher G O TO 
1 ROBERT W, HUNT & C0, the 
% 
BUREAU OF INSPECTION (Occidental Hotel 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 
66 Broadway, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
_ 31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
f. 1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
B ilding, PITTSBURGH " 
‘ eer os ae Building, SAN FRANCISCO Centrally located and con 
24 venient to all Business 
Houses, Theaters, and 
mercer oF other Places of Amusement 
Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Pipe, Etc., Bridges, 
Buildi d Oth = 
~~ aed Modern HomelikKe 
s . ’ American and European Plan 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories : 








ee ate: sa Sees oh Sean GEO, WARREN HOOPER, PROPRIETOR 


A CLEAN SWEEP 


BALLISTITE 


WINS AS USUAL 


High amateur and general average at the second 
annual tournament of The Pacific Coust Trap 
Shooters Association at Ingleside, May 28th, 291h 
and 30th, also the 100 bird PHIL. B. BEKEART 


trophy. 
BAKER & HAMILTON 
Pacific Coast Agents 
San Francisco Sacramento 

















THE OAKS 


























AN IDEAL RESORT IN SIBRRA 
isaeii or es NEVADA FOOTHILLS 

i dergpac aa Sted akes Ta Swimming Pool, Fishing, Hunting, Driving 
delicious toast. Doesn't aye Riding, Library (500 Volumes), Felephone, 
burn. i ae s Telegraph, Billiards, Shuffle Board, etc. 
_nppsetong oe. Send Be . Just the place for rest, recreation and a good time generally. 
dealer's name and .vecelua Round-trip eee ky San Francisco, 
handsome California a iD, -¢0. 
nomena free! ge wy Rates, $10.00 to $12.00 per week. 

A Inquire for full information 
BRYAN’S INFORMATION BUREAU 
30 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
or THE OAKS, Applegate, California 
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THE CRAFTSMAN 


THE CRAFTSMAN THE CRAFTSMAN 


Furniture Metal-Work 
Wood Finishes Fabrics 
Leathers TRADE MARK Needle-Work 


By GUSTAV STICKLEY : THE CRAFTSMAN : SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
























Are on Sale at the Warerooms of our Associates in the following Cities : 





Van Heusen, Charles & Co......s00000/ Albany, N. Y. Frederick Keer’s Sons ............ Newark, N. J. 
The J. G. Valiant Co..........0. ..+» Baltimore, Md. Heath, Schwartz & Co......... New Orleans, La. 
John Turnbull, Jr., & Co...ccccsscccecseees Baltimore Walter Avery Cleaveland.......Montclair, N. J. 
The Cobb-Eastman Co........eeessee0 3oston, Mass. James McCreery & Co......... New York, N. Y. 
po eee Bridgeport, Conn. Miller, Stewart & Beaton.......... Omaha, Neb. 
Marshall Field & Co. .......cccsccccseces Chicago, Ill. Schipper & Block, Inc........cccesees Peoria, Il. 
The Hartwell Furniture Co. ........ Cincinnati, Ohio Hunt, Wilkinson & Co.......... Philadel phia, Pa. 
Vincent-Barstow Co. .....22-.sscees- Cleveland, Ohio Dauler, Close & Johns........... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SS re Colorado Springs, Colo. McCreery & Co........ peebweaeh ee Pittsburgh, Pa 

McAllister-Mohler & Co. .....+.se00 Columbus, Ohio Rice & Kelly..... cpcihnenwneee Pittsfield, ato 














A. Herren & Co. «0000 ‘ Walter tly GGi sic. cesscccseses Portl and, Maine 
W. S. Holbrdokk .002..ccccccscscecee y PURER MC AAD ckosensonsesnesassan Providence, R. I. 

P. M. Harman & Co.....-.ccccscccvcees Dayton, Ohio F. W. Jansen Furniture Co........... Quincy, Ill. 
The Denver Dry Goods Co.........005. Denver, Colo. G. & C. Schainke......cccsccecs Rochester, N. Y. 

A. MB, Goby Go.vccccocsscsssccccovcscces Detroit, Mich. John Breuner Co.............San Francisco, Cal. 
French & Bassctt...corcccsccccscccccce Duluth, Minn. William A. French................St. Paul, Minn. 
Wailmarth & Sons......00.ccccccccees Glens Falls, N. Y. The Lammert Furniture Co. ......St. Louis, Mo. 
C. C. Fuller & Co..... Sbavebes Hartford, Conn. A. Brown & Son Co......-... Schenectady, Ns Xs 

Badger Furniture Co. ........ ... Indianapolis, Ind. Meekins, Packard & Wheat...Springfield, Mass. 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co........ Jacksonville, Fla. A. Dirksen & Bons.......»-00+--Springheld, Ill. 
Emery-Bird-Thayer D. D. Co.... .Kansas City, Mo. Stollberg & Parks...... iiabs<enuanne Toledo, Ohio 
The Hardy Furniture Co............. Lincoln, Neb. A. V. Manning's Sons........000¢ Trenton, N. J. 

Niles Pease Furniture Co......... Los Angeles, Cal. J. Crawford Green & Co......+..00:- Troy, N. Y. 
Fred W. Keisker & Son.. ........... Louisville, Ky. Williams & Morgan ..........e00. eos Utica, N.Y. 

C. W. Fischer Furniture Co. ....... Milwaukee, Wis. W. B. Moses & Sons -Washington, D. C. 
A. D. Gibson & Sons....... .-» Memphis, Tenn. Voorhis & Murray....... .- Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Boutell Brothers................. Minneapolis, Minn. PP eee Wichita, Kansas 
Chamberlain Furniture & M. Co.. New Haven, Conn. Flint & Barker.......00 istaw ten Worcester, Mass. 





SEND FOR 


“THE CRAFTSMAN’S STORY” 
Our Free Illustrated Booklet 


Telling you how to Build and Furnish your Home, 
Explaining the meaning of THE CRAFTSMAN Movement, and 
The Spirit and Purpose of THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine, also 
The Products of THE CRAFTSMAN Workshops. Address 


GUSTAV STICKLEY : THE CRAFTSMAN : SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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Brownhoist Locomotive Cranes 


Equipped with Brownhoist Grab Buckets, 
ee, adapted for fueling Locomotive 

enders, or for economic transfer of 
materials in bulk. Made in various sizes. 
Write for Catalogues. @The Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Company, Manufacturers of 
hoisting machinery for all conditions, includ- 
ing cableways, electric cantilever, gantry 
and jib cranes, crabs and winches, etc., etc. 


Main Office and Works: CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Branch Offices: Havemeyer Building, NEW YORK CTY, 
Frick building, PITTSBURGH, PA., and London Office. 
39 Victoria Street, S. W., LONDON, ENGLAND 









































If you wish to have a home in this advantageous section, 
where you can buy irrigated land with tree, perpetual 
water right for $25.00 to $60.00 per acre, write at once to the 


Central California Land Agency 
TURLOCK, Stanislaus County, CALIFORNIA 


for particulars, or take the first train via the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and make us a call. Fertile land, easy 
terms, abundance of water, success assured, 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LAND AGENCY 


HULTBERG & LANE :: Proprietors 


FAT FOLKS 


I reduced my weight 70 pounds, bust 6 inches, waist 6 inches 
and hips 14 inches in a short time by a guaranteed harmless 
remedy without exercise or starving. I will tell you all about 
it. Enclose stamp. Address Mrs. E. F. RicHarps, 226 East 
Ninth Street, Riverside, California. 








TtTOwwnm TALK 


THE LEADING WEEKLY 
BRIGHT, AND UP TO DATE 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS 


TOWN TAL.K 











BANK BOND 


“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK” 
Unequaled for Business Correspondence 


Bank Bond Sample Books & Prices 
Sent upon Application 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 


CALIFORNIA'S LEADING PAPER HOUSE 
401-403 Sansome Street San Francisco 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


ENDOCINO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertil- 
ity of its soil, its natural grasses, its pure, clear water and its 
mountain streams, its equable and healthful climate, its mineral 

and medicinal springs, its immense redwood forests, its unlimited 
opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid stock ranches, its 
immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product and 
fine quality of its wool, fruit, hops, butter, beef, mutton and pork. 

Mendocino County is one-half the size of Massachusetts and has 
but one two-hundredth of its population. 

Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as 
Southern Italy—8o miles north of San Francisco. 

No drouth, no irrigation except for succulent vegetables, no 
floods, no malaria, no blizzards. Average rainfall, 40 inches. 

One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. 
Geographical center of county—Willits—seven hours by California 
Northwestern Railway from San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, 
only five hours. 

Unimproved lands vary in price, owing to situation and con- 
ditions, from $3 to $10 per acre; improved farms and homes from 
$500 up, according to size, situation and improvements. 

Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who 
value health, home and happiness. 

Take an outing and satisfy yourself, or send stamp for booklet to MENDOCINO 
County Boarp or Trape, Ukiah, or address, with stamp, Boarp oF Trabg, Willits, 
or for special information either of the following members of the Board of Super- 
visors, J. C. Lanz, Manchester (Coast); M. L. Gipson, Ukiah; A. J. FarrBANKS, 
Willits; D. H. Lawson, Dooneville and L. Barnarp, Fort Bragg (Coast). 
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ABC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Cones Lestoraina’s Telegraph Code IN MENDOCINO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Western Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecod 














@ I have 840 acres of good timber land, which | 
UNION LUMBER COMPANY will sell for from $8.00 to $25.00 an acre. 360 

acres are near Castle Garden, 22 miles from 
, Ukiah, the remainder a few miles further south. 
Redwood and Pine Lumber All is well covered with redwood, pine and tan 
oak. A good wagon road reaches this district, and 


kailroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, a logging railroad has been completed within a 
Split Shakes, Etc. short distance of the upper tract. This is a 


Office: 207 CROCKER BUILDING SPLENDID INVESTMENT 


A for lumbermen or those wishing a mountain reserve. 
SAE See, CHL A large saw-mill is near, while tan oak bark is 


TELEPHONE PRIVATE EXCHANGE 624 worth $8.00 a cord on the ground. @ Write me 


to-day, and I will give further particulars promptly. 
YARDS AND PLANING MILLE, 


SIXTH AND CHANNEL STREETS LAUREN S. FISH 


907 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
SAW MILLS 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California SAN FRANCISCO re CALIFORNIA 














E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood Lumber 


Railroad Ties and Forest Products 


40 California St., San Francisco 











THE WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 














The Golden Land of Midnight Sun 


The ocean steamers of the Alaska Steamship Co., the Humboldt Steamship Co., the Pacific Coast Steamship Co., and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, connect at SkKaguay with the daily trains of the WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE at all seasons of the year. 
During the open season of navigation, extending from about the first of June to the middle or end of October, the Lake and River 
steamers connect directly with the trains at Caribou and White Horse for Atlin, Dawson, Chena, Fairbanks and all other points 
in the Yukon and Alaska. In the winter a special MAIL, PASSENGER, EXPRESS and FREIGHT service is maintained by 
a thoroughly equipped line of stages (sleighs) between White Horse and Dawson. 

As @ summer excursion none more beautiful or enjoyable can be conceived than a ride to and over the Summit of White 
Pass, and along the shores of Lake Bennett in one of the Company’s up-to-date and comfortable trains to White Horse, thence by 
steamer down the famous Yukon River to Dawson and other points of interest in the Golden Klondike and Alaska,—the land of 
Nightless Days. 

The Company names through freight and passenger rates and issues through bills of lading to all the principle mining camps in 
the interior, including Atlin, Dawson, Chena and Fairbanks, Special excursion rates will be made during the summer. 

For information apply to, 


HERMAN WEIG, General Agent, 1016 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago, III. 
M, d. B. WHITE, G. F. & P. A. Mackinnon Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 
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Klamath 
Hot Springs 


Located in northern California, is 
best reached by leaving the train at 
Ager, on the California & Oregon 
Express and taking Edson Bros.’ 
carriages at that point. 


POSTOFFICE ADDRESS 


BESWICK, CALIFORNIA 


se Nucleus 


A Non-Operative 
Sanatorium 


Most PERFECTLY EQUIPPED for the treat- 

ment and permanent cure of CANCERS, 
TUMORS, DISEASES OF WOMEN, also NER- 
VOUS, STOMACH and CHRONIC DISEASES. 
A healthful location; abundance of sunshine and fresh 
air inevery room. Large, well-appointed bath, vibrator, 
electric and treating rooms, where patients receive the 
most careful consideration Cheerful and inviting 
Solarium. Quiet rest-rooms, provided with every com- 
fort. Staff of resident and visiting physicians in attend- 
ance. Correspondence invited. Address, 


GENERAL MANAGER 


The NUCLEUS 


Devisadero and McAllister Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 
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$1.00 the Year 


“A Periodical That’s Different” 


So say readers and critics 
when speaking of 


SAXBY’S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 


10c. the Copy 








Interesting Short Stories. 

Articles That Mean Something. 
Each Issue Contains { Beautiful Illustrations. 

Pages of Travel and Humor. 

Verse you can Understand. 


OUR OFFER. 


Send us 35 cents in U.S. ic. stamps or coin and we 
will send you SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 
for three months, on trial, and a thoroughly practical 
and efficient 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, being equal to 
many sold at $1.00. 
Address: 


Saxby’s Traveler’s Magazine 
Mercantile Library Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Are You a Mason? 


Are you posted upon the history and traditions of Free- 
masonry ? 

Do you know that the Supreme Council of the Thirty- 
third Degree is officially publishing Tut New Acz, 
a monthly magazine for Freemasons of all degrees? 

Established (1903) for a purpose, and on broad, ethical 
and educative lines, by the Supreme Council —— not 
a business enterprise. 

Same general standard form and make-up as Century, 
Munsey’s, McClure’s and other best magazines. 

Richly illustrated by leading artists, 

A safe home magazine, in character of its literary pages, 
and of advertising admitted. Modern, high-class 
and up-to-date, but contents carefully planned. 

There are special reasons why this maga- 

zine should be in every true Mason’s family, 

and it has been made attractive that mem- 


bers of Masonic families may read it regu- 
larly. 


The New Age Magazine 


Freemasonry’s Official Periodical 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
SELAH-PATTERSON COMPANY 
New York and Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


A. F. BROAD, 620 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 
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Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machines 
Of Any Desired Capacity 
VULCAN IRON WORKS 
605 MISSION STREET 
Send for Catalogue San Francisco, California 
Power Transmissions 
‘ SHAFTING = .: ee PULLEYS 
HANGERS y a Medart Steel Rim 
gee ped et) All Steel Split 
BOXES RD Wood Split 
MEESE and GOTTFRIED COMPANY 
: 167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 
| Ghe CHICAGO PIPE 


BENDING MACHINE 


Bends pipe, angles, tee bars, etc. 
Perfectly portable, thus permit- 
ting the bending of material at 
point required. Will not crush 
the pipe nor damage the coating of same. Espe- 
cially adapted for Electrical conduit work. Adopted 
in Government Navy Yards. Write for full particulars. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Fico. hemarte PonCes 


IN 
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fiave a Home in the Heart 
of the GOLDEN STATE 








Five thousand acres of fertile land 
in the great dairy and fig district, under 
the best irrigation system in California. 
Water belongs to the land. ‘The new 
Smyrna fig will unquestionably be the 
most profitable fruit grown during the 
present generation. Those who plant orchards now will make large ‘profits. If you do 
not know the history of this new fig it will pay you to look it up. 

We have just opened our new colony, Elmwood, a splendid tract of land on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. It offers one of the best chances in the State for a ranch and 
home investment. About eight hundred acres already sold. Fine railroad station, 
hotel and store. Buy now before prices advance. Town-site lots from $50 up. 
Alfalfa and fruit land with water right from $60 to $75 per acre. We also have 
some lots left in Union Colony, Missionvale Colony and Ceres at reasonable prices 
and on easy terms. Address: 


C. N. WHITMORE 
CERES, STANISLAUS COUNTY CALIFORNIA 

















J. W. HICKS & CO. 
SIERRA LUMBER CO. MINING INVESTMENT 


Merchants’ Exchange Building 
Manufacturers of San Francisco, California 


Lumber, Doors, Windows, Blinds, Etc. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS J. M. BECK & C0. 


SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
' : Goldfield, Nevada 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch Door Fae- 


Box Factory and Planing Mill st Chico MINING INVESTMENT 








Mining Districts, a Specialty. 


YARDS: 
4 — } Tehama Co. Ph Colusa Co- 


Tonopah, Goldfield and Bullfrog 





ORLAND, Glenn Co. — ¥ Butte Co. 





WOODLAND, = Co. 
YUBA CTY, utter Co. 
Chea To and From 








SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. D 
Freight PACIFIC COAST 








FIRE-PROOF or particulars address 
h A | S E R H () EUROPEAN ow HUDSON "FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 





BOSTON, MASS, - - - 1 Buildi 
270 CLARK St, CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. 273; i” Ramen Bailaies 

. LOUIS, MO., . “ . Cc Buildi 
250 ELEGANT ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY UP SAN FRANCISCO, ea — ee 
LOS ANGELES, - 2+ © Tog & 110 Stimson Block 








We have special arrangements for trans- 
Rates porting household goods to and from all 
points in CALIFORNIA, OREGON 
and WASHINGTON at reduced rates. No change of 
cars therefore no breakage—quick service—no delays. 
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“WATER IS WEALTH” 


























COWS IN CLOVER, MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The ae County of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, where the land owns 


inalienably 


e Greatest Irrigation Systen—Water and Canals—in America. The 


Mecca of Homeseekers. 


10,000 cubic feet of water a second flows over the dam, sufficient irrigation for 260,000 acres. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


11S MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Citrus and Deciduous Fruits 


Address BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, 


Cereals Dairying 


for Full Information 














Lhe Search Light 


Jhrown on the Activities of the World 


A bright condensed weekly newspaper for busy menand 
women. Itisacondensed, classified and continuously 
up-to-date history of the Twentieth Century, a living 
chronicle of its wonders and its progress, always indexed 
up-to-date. It covers about sixty separate departments 
carefully followed up by a system and method so relentless 
that nothing of real importance can escape its editors. 

It is invaluable to busy men and women who find it 
difficult to keep abreast of the times; to libraries desiring 
a weekly containing the latest information in every depart- 
ment; to families desiring a clean, crisp paper, without 
crime or scandal ; to clubs and societies studying current 
events; to schools alive to its value as a school paper of 
contemporary history and progress of the world. 

Julian Hawthorne, the eminent author, journalist and 
critic, referring to THE SEARCH-LIGHT, says: 


“Your paper is what everyone has more or less consciously been 
waiting for and wanting—a vitascope of the world of civilization as 
it grows before our eyes. Whatever other periodicals one may read, 
no one, I should suppose, could afford to do without yours."” 


This is but one of hundreds of such opinions, 


FIVE CENTS A NUMBER. $2.00 A YEAR 
8 Weeks’ Trial 25 Cents 


Send for a Sample Copy mentioning Sunset Magazine 


The Search-Light Publishing Co. 
24-26 Murray Street, New York 











Can the Railroads 
Use lt? 


On the tracks, in the shops or in 
their offices? Just think of the 
enormous field——the miles upon 
miles of tracks which cover this 
country! Consider for a moment 
the enormous outlay of money 
daily expended by the railroads 
for equipments and supplies of all 
kinds. What can’t they use! 
Don’t you want a share of their patron- 
age? Their orders are generous and their 
credit is excellent. The best way to get 
in touch with the railroads is to talk 
through the columns of 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC 


the established authority on railway topics. 
It is ably edited, abreast with the times, 
and a powerful leader of public opinion. 


Send for sample copy and advertising rates 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC 


143 Liberty Street :: NEW YORK 
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THIS MACHINE WILL BANISH POVERTY | 


AND BRING 


This is a picture of an automatic machine for sell- 
ing 5c lead pencils. 

st pays no rent and works day and night and holi- 
days. 

It keeps no books, requires no clerk, takes no bad 
money and cheats no one. 

It will stand on a pedestal in every busy place. 

Schools, colleges, universities, public buildings, 
libraries, depots, hotels, in business blocks, stock 
exchanges, newspaper offices street car barns, depart- 
ment stores, ocean steamships, etc., too numerous to 
mention. 

Drop in a good nickel and out comes a fine Dixon 
pencil, sharpened ready for use and rubber-tipped— 
a good pencil for the money. 

f you accidentally drop in a penny, a dime, a $5 
gold piece or a smooth nickel the machine hands back 
the money. 

It is the only slot machine in the world that does 
not cheat itself or cheat you. 

You can't work it with a slug—no use trying. 

The pencils it sells cost about 1c and sell for 5c. 

The white space you see on the machine carries 
Sevens that roll around when you pull the 
ever. 

These advertising spaces sell for $1 each a month. 

There are six of these spaces on each machine. 

The machines cost about $10 each to build. 

They are leased for $50 each to managers all over 
the United States. 

The profit will be stupendous—figure it out your- 
self. 

Now remember this; years from now you will tell 
your children that you remember when this company 
was starting and offered its stock for sale to you, at 
$35 a share. 

The machine is not to be invented—it is invented. 

The factory is not to be established—it is estab- 
lished. 

The company pays no salaries to its officers. 

The stock has a par value of $100 a share. It is 
selling today at $35 a share. Three shares for $100. 

Some day it is likely to be worth a thousand dollars 
a share. 

If you want some of this stock and can’t pay all 
cash—all right; you can buy it on easy payments, 
from me. 

Don’t say you are too poor—that’s why you remain 
poor. Get lively—do something to merit wealth. 

Wealth doesn't like poor people—never did. 

Get into a thing when it is poor and get rich with it. 

This company is going to try to make its stockhold- 
ers very rich—every one of them. 

It is hoped to put out 400,000 machines. 

Yon have figured the profits; figure them again. 

400,000 machines will earn millions. 

Do you want some of this cash? 

Then get some stock—but get it nov. 

The machines by actual test sell more than 20 pen- 
cils a day. 

They were tested in this city in hotels, depots, busi- 
ness blocks, offices and colleges. 

The United States government protects. slot 
machines that sell merchandise, but prohibits gam- 
bling slot machines. 

This machine doesn’t gamble—it sells a necessity. 

It will be welcomed and demanded wherever civi- 
lized people live—people who use pencils. 

It is the only machine of the kind in the world. 

And the only machine to sell lead pencils. 

It has a monopoly—it is a small trust in itself. 

It is patented. 

The company owes no debts. 

The company has its stock of pencils on hand and 
paid for. 

It has cash 
Angeles. 

It has discounted all its bills. 

It is a company that has no skeleton in the closet. 

It is a clean company. 

This company has money in it—figure it out again 
and see. 

It ought to pay a thousand per cent on the par 
value of the stock. 





in the First National Bank of Los 


WEALTH. 





LET IT WORK FOR YOU 


Now isn't it a sensible proposition? 

Selling pencils hurts only the blind beggar. 

Share your dividends with the blind man when the 
business begins to hurt him and pay you. 

You can see the sense of a machine 
pencils. 

This company is all right. 

There are 200 shares for 
shares for $100. 

So don’t delay too long—wise people act quickly. 

Look this matter up at once. 

Think of the fortunes made in thousands of inven- 
tions since the days of Fulton's steamboat and the 
days of your grandfather. 

All good things are inventions; some one makes the 
profit out of them. Why don’t you share in a good 
invention? 

This will be a big profit payer., 

It will make millions of dollars. 

Some men claim that a share selling for $35 today 
will some fine day be worth a thousand dollars. Looks 
sensible, too—doesn't it? 

Any way, it will be worth hundreds. 

The sewing machine stock sold at $5: it is worth 
$2,000. The cash register stock sold at $5; it is worth 
$1,000, and other increases are bigger. 

For instance, the telephone and electric light, the 
chewing gum slot machine and the peanut slot 
machine. 

Now don't put this off any longer—get in a hurry 
and investigate this proposition. 

I can’t think of anything more or I'd put it in this 
advertisement. 

I have some printed matter and will write you a 
letter if you will send me your address and name. 

Any way. don’t put it off too long and then be 
among those who said: “I told you so, I knew that 
company would make a barrel of money.” 

Send me your check if you live out of town. I'll 
send the stock at once. 

I want you some day to thank me for interesting 
you in this stock—it will make you money. 

Send your check for this stock. 


to sell lead 


It was started right. 
sale at $35 each, or 3 





J. W. MUSSELMAN, 221 Mason Building, cor. Fourth and Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
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CONTRACTORS FOR GRADING 
STEAM SHOVEL WORK A SPECIALTY 
Office: Room 920, 9th Floor, Mills Building SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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|| FRESNO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


or 3 





y. 
a oe PRODUCING from 40,000 acres of Wine Grapes and 50,000 acres of 
t Raisin Grapes; millions of dollars to the farmer every year; thousands 
s the 
good 


of acres of alfalfa, supporting thousands of cows and beef cattle, butter fac- 


tories and creameries. 


etal Dried and fresh fruits, figs, honey, oranges, lemons and every fruit and 
,00k8 product produced in this beautiful state, by the thousands of carloads, for the 
population of the United States to consume. 


yorth 


vorth Bank deposits of Fresno Banks over $5,000,000. 


~ ion An abundance of water for irrigation purposes, plenty of land at reasonable 

slot prices, and if trip o California is contemplated Fresno County should be 
wurry inspected and your own conclusion reached as to whether FARMING IN 
CALIFORNIA PAYS. 


Secure your transportation via FRESNO and see the County that produced 
$16,000,000 worth of products in 1904. 


this @ 
ou a 


n be 
that Write for information and pamphlet to the Secretary. 


I'll 











sting 


FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


"nia . FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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The 
a Home City 


Place of of 
Seullence California 


First—It is the seat of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, with an endowment of over $30,000,000.00. 
Second—lIt has the climate of Santa Clara Valley, famous the world over. 
Third—Its proximity to San Francisco, the distance being only 33 miles, with 18 trains daily each way. 

We want the name and address of every person who aspires to a home in Palo Alto or Santa Clara Valley. Write 


ustoday. THE J. J. MORRIS REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 120 University Avenue, Palo Alto, California 





AGENTS ; AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 
OF ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A. B. C. 
SPECIALTIES A. I. CABLE ADDRESS 
LUMBER AND COAL = eo WATKIN’S CLIFFMOORE 
SCOTT'S 











COVERING CALIFORNIA 
AND THE COAST WITH 


Hé& A 


Ready Rock Roofing 


PIONEER ROLL 
PAPER CO. 


Los Angeles California 




















von att 
POTTER HOTEL, SANTA BARBARA, COVE BY Us 
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Do You Want a California Home? 

















Scene on the Catherine Dunne Ranch, near Morgan Hill 


@ 15,000 acres of the far-famed Santa Clara Valley, 


the Garden Spot of the World, for sale in 5, 10 
and 20 acre tracts, adjoming the Town of Morgan 


Hill. Ideal climate, ideal soil, ideal surroundings; 
within two hours run of San Francisco on the famous 
Coast Line Division of the Southern Pacific. 


J. P. MASSIE. CO. 
207-208 Union Trust Building San Francisco, California 


GENERAL AGENTS CATHERINE DUNNE RANCH 





Send for Free Descriptive Booklet 
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enthusiasm and optimism of the Pacific Coast. 
** different magazine” and if 










The Most Interesting 
Magazine 


In the United States 


@ During 1905 promises to be THE PACIFIC MONTHLY. 
cent magazine in the world, and it will use throughout a higher grade of paper than any other 10 cent 
It will open to the reader vistas of thought that have been undreamed of before. No 
azine will have a finer series of articles during 1905 than that which will appear in THE PACIFIC 
M NTHLY. under the general title of ‘‘ The Coming Supremacy of the Pacific Coast.” THE 
PACIFIC MONTHLY will tell you all about the Lewis and Clark Ex 
open your eyes to the wonders, possibilities and opportunities of the West. 
It will give you the broad wanes. It is undoubtedly the 
you believe in earnestness, 
tremendously interested in THE. PACIFIC MONTHLY. Send 10 cents for the latest number or send 
25 cents for three months’ trial subscription. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


Edited by William Bittle Wells 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








It will be illustrated better than any 10 


ition at Portland. It will 
t will show you the ener 


in enthusiasm, in optimism, you will be 















Located in the Reclaimed Disria of TULARE LAKE, 
Wheat and Alfalfa Lands Kings County, California. Lagt crop of Wheat, 60 to 90 
bushels to the acre. Last crop of Alfalfa, 4 to 6 cuttings per year, with from | to 3 tons per acre at each cutting. 
Perpetual water right—no failures. Price $3.50 to $35 per Acre—Half Cash. 


TAYLOR & CLUTTER, 401 Mason Building, Cor. 4th and Broadway, LOS ANGELES, California 








BUTCHER’S 


BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish made for Floors, 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Not brittle; will neither scratch nor deface, 
like shellac or varnish. Is not soft and 
sticky, like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, 
preserving the natural color and beauty of 

bs the wood. Without doubt the most econom- 
jcal and satisfactory POLISH known for HARDWOOD FLOORS. 
For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and House-Furnishings 
Send for our J ge E BOOKLET, telling of the many advantages 
f BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER —— co., _ Atlantic Avenue 


ston, 
Our No. 3 





is a finish for 
hover: Kitchen and planea floors 








MURPHY, GRANT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND GOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 





Byesight Restored 


Granulated Lids, Cataracts, Pteryg- 
S iums, and all forms of eye troubles 
: cured by ACTINA. No CuTTina. 
No Drueeine. Actina is sent on 
trial. Write for our 100 page book. It 
is interesting and instructive. Free 
on application. 

New York & London Eiectric Assn. 

Dept. 12B. 929 Walnut St., Kansas ‘City, Mo. 














Gloves Flannels Cutlery 

Suspend Oil Cloths Shawls 

Laces Cottons Notions 

Ribbons Linens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 
Dress Goods Blankets Stationery 
Velvets Calicoes Underwear 

Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 

White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Francisco, California 
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15-Inch ¢ 3 7 5 DELIVERED 
PLUME ° PREPAID 
Ours is the only Ostrich feather Manu- 
factory in the world growing itsown raw 
feathers. Buy the genuine Cawston 

ostrich product and you will possess 
the most beautiful and durable 
plumes and boas known to the 
world of fashion. Every genu- 
ine CAWSTON feather bears 
the following trade-mark on 
under side of quill. Accept 
no substitutes claimed 
to be ‘‘Just as good.” 





AWSTON@® 


OSTRICH FARM 





















ORDER DIRECT FROM THE FARM 


Send a remittance to us and we will deliver the goods prepaid to you or to your milliner at producers prices. 
Everything shipped direct from our factory is protected from dampness and is in perfect condition when received, 
Money refunded if you are not satisfied with quality and price. 

15-in. Cawston Comtesse plume, made exactly like the picture; quill exposed; a broad heavy feather; 
black, white, pink or blue. Made from the best grade of stock; very fashionable size for this season; 
worth $5.00 at retail, delivered prepaid for $3.75 
13-in., same as above, $2.25 17-in., same as above, $5.00 
14-yd., black ostrich Boa, $12.00 2-yd., black or white Boa, best, $25.00 








Free Souvenir Catalogue oitsem picwres and illustrations of our goods, 
Also ask for our price list for repairing old ostrich goods. 
CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 
P. O. Box 52 South Pasadena, Cealifornia 
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CALIFORNIA | 


eT 
VENTURA COUNTY is located between Los Angeles and 


Santa Barbara Counties; the Pacific ocean washes about fifty miles 
of its south-western border. Here is located the LARGEST LIMA 
BEAN RANCH in the world, one of the LARGEST LEMON 
GROVES, a large BEET SUGAR FACTORY. Ventura is 
on the main line of the Southern Pacific railroad, has excellent 
wharfage facilities, both steamboats and sailing vessels stop regularly 
at the ports for passengers and freight. 

The annual income from Lima Beans is $1,600,000; other 
beans $250,000; from sugar beets, $1,000,000; apricots, $254,000; 
wheat, barley and oats, $400,000; besides very large sums from 
lemons, oranges and other fruits. There is also a large income from 
stock, butter, eggs and other farm produce. 

Ventura’s valleys are large and fertile, producing immense crops 
of all kinds, including fruits and walnuts ; our farmers are our money- 
lenders—something very unusual in a farming community. 

Call for printed matter at the Portland Exposition or write to, Wm. H. 
Cannon, Secretary Board of Trade, Ventura; 1. W. Stewart, Secretary Board 
¢. ine. Oxnard; Geo. A. Barry, Secretary Board of Trade, Santa Paula, 

ornia. 
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A Whole Year’s Shaves 
Every Day forOne Dollar 


This is the average result obtained from the use of the 


Mm WOR SO Dies 





4 


It is at once the latest and very highest development of safety razor evolution. 
The handle consists of only one solid, substantial piece, hence it is the simplest 
one possible to devise. It has no screws, Clasps, hinges or other movable parts 
to trouble you. Each outfit contains 


Twelve Double-Edged Blades of Wafer Steel 


tempered so hard they will cut glass. Every one of these blades will give you 20 to 
40 of the most comfortable, velvety shaves imaginable without further attention or 
bother. Just lather and shave. is : 


No Honing or Stropping 
of these blades is necessary. (New blades 
$1.00 per dozen, 200 to 500 shaves.) A dozen 
will last you a year. No skill is required to —— is _- 
use it. The MORTON is an absolute safe “safety” EXACT SIZE RAZOR BLADE 

and it is impossible to cut yourself with it. Packed in a handsome velvet lined case. 


Costs nothing to try it Use the MORTON thirty days and if for any reason you want 


your money back, just return the razor and we will return your 

money without question. We pay express charges both ways. We authorize all dealers to make this offer. If 

yours doesn’t handle the MORTON write us for our interesting booklet, but be sure he doesn’t induce you to try 
some other” kind. There is no other razor “just as good.” 


MORTON 1132 Tacoma Building, Chicago, IIL, U. S. A. 


Actual 
Size 








Triple 
Silver 
Plated 











Portland, Oregon Helena, Montana Washington, D. C. 
DO YOU 


want | THE COLLINS LAND CO., inc. 


LANDS? 














Portland Office: Stearns Bldg., Opp. Postoffice. Phone Main 2324 
Timber Lands, Real Estate, Farms, Investments, Land Scrip, 
General Land Practice, Suburban Homes. 











LOMPOC WALLEY 


A book which describes the entire valley, and gives full 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportu- 
nities. It contains 31 pages and 41 fine half-tone illustrations, 

This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 
a letter requesting the same. 

Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and 
at a very moderate figure. Address, 


Secretary, Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, £,°%?.9¢ 
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gestible—ready any moment. 











London, 
England. 


For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


A compact, delicious lunch for the traveler 
o’er land or sea—highly nutritious and di- 


A healthful 


and invigorating food-drink, invaluable in 
car or sea-sickness. More wholesome and 
recuperative than tea, coffee or cocoa. It is 
pure, rich milk from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of selected malted cereals. 
In powder form, a delicious beverage may 
be prepared with either hot or cold water. In 
Lunch Tablet form, it is always ready for so- 
lution inthe mouth. A palatable, nutritious 
confection—a convenient quick lunch for 
every member of the family, old or young. 


Atall druggists. Sample, vest pocket lunch case, also 
booklet, giving valuable recipes, sent free, if mentioned 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Company, 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Montreal, 
Canada. 


























I , 
‘These two I use daily.” 


ARNICA 
Tooth Soap 


Is antiseptic; game 
preserves 
while it 
beautifies. 

No spilling or 
wasting; convenient 
and economical. 


25 Cents 
Ab all Druggists 


STRONG'S 
Arnica Jelly 


(Carbolated) 





X 
Keeps the skin 
free from rough- 
ness and pimples. Nothing better 
for sunburn or chapping; also for 
cuts, bruises, burns and all erup- 
tions. Keeps the skin soft, smooth 
and delicate. The collapsable metal 
tube is convenient and unbreakable. 

Take tt with you wherever you go. 

Lt your druggist hasn't tt—Send tous. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
C. H. STRONG & CO. 
CHICAGO 





































Golf in Hawaii 


is golf under perfect conditions. 
Two g-hole links always at the 
disposal of visitors, The equable 


is a climate makes all outdoor sports 
CADDY enjoyable every month of the year 


‘ First-class hotel accommodations. 
Send for beautiful Hawaii Book full of 
photographs that make the island live 
before you. 


HAWAII PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
NEW YORK HONOLULU, T. H. LOS ANGELES 
4x W. 34th St. For Rates and Sailings apply to 207 W. Third St. 
OCEANIC S.S. Co., 427 Broadway, N. Y. PACIFIC MAIL S.S. CO. 
109 Adams St., Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 
653 Market St., San Francisco Chicago New York 
CANADIAN AUSTRALIAN S.S. Co., 458 Broadway, New York, 
or Agents of all railroad and steamship lines. 
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Private Exchange 515 


O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 


STALLS 3, 4, 5, 6, 37, 38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 


CALIFORNIA STKEET ENTRANCE 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











Mose. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co. 


STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 


Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings 


519 Mission Street San Francisco 








IF YOU WILL 


Send us four cents 
in postage we will 
mail you an_ illus- 
trated magazine 
descriptive of 


Central California. 


CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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These dairy and stock scenes are typical of 
Kern,County, the Land of Corn, Milk and Oil. 
You ‘will obtain full information by sending 
your name and address withstamp enclosed to 


THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSEIELD. _ 
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NO STROPPING. NO HONING. 


UST because your old-time razor makes shaving a nightmare, or because you have 
the barber habit, do not feel incredulous when you see things and hear things — 
from strangers ‘and from friends—that seem ‘too good’’ to believe about the 

Gillette Safety Razor. While you are thinking it over, in just one brief minute’s time, 
there are hundreds of thousands of shaving men like yourself using a Gillette and 
experiencing that delightful sensation of being quickly, safely and comfortably shaved. 

For a comparison: The old-time razor, forged blade always requiring stropping — 
honing, or the barber habit, both unsatisfactory — annoying, both expensive. 

The Gillette way — triple silver-plated razor made like a watch, 12 thin, flexible, 
highly tempered and keen double-edged blades — each blade with two edges that 
require no honing and no stropping. 

ach blade will shave you from 20 to 40 times and every shave will bring 

you comfort and pleasure. 

You practically have 


400 Shaves Without Stropping 


at less than 1 cent a shave. Over 200,000 now in use. Every one 
sold makes a friend for life. 

$5.00 complete in an attractive, compact, velvet-lined case. 

ASK YOUR DEALER for the Gillette Safety Razor. Accept no 
substitute. He can procure it for you. Write for our interesting 
booklet, whick explains our thirty-day free trial offer. Most 
dealers make this offer ; if yours does not, we will. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


1129 Times BLDG., 42d ST. AND BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 


CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 
Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
ints in North America are readily reached. 
MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at oy A gy in the United States, Canada 
et 


and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and practica for Remitting. 


The Cost=From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 ar $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 


the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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15000 Year 
For Life 


F YOU WISH TO 
save for old age or 
provide for healthy 
middle age, you can 
not find a more con- 
servative or a more 
reasonable investment 
than we have to offer— 
more profitable than life 
insurance—safe as city 
real estate, yet not so 
costly—better than a say- 
ings bank, for the return 
is greater. 

We have full and com- 
plete literature, showing 
conclusive facts, logical 
figures and definite refer- 
ence of good character, 
proving beyond any doubt 
that our proposition is 
bona fide, certain and profitable. Our booklets give 
“reasons,” and those * who can spare from $5 
to $25 a month can provide for old age and 
protect themselves against the ravages of time, 
the chances of poverty and the misfortune of 
ill health by securing a competent income that 
will cover all necessary living requirements. 

It is worth your time to ask for our booklets 
—do this today in justice to your future. It is 
not only the man who saves, but he who 
saves profitably. The demand for rubber can 
never be fully supplied—a rubber plantation is 
more hopeful than a gold mine—our booklets 
tell you the facts that have taken years to 
prove—write for them today. 

This company is divided into only 6,000 shares, 
each one representing an undivided interest 
equivalent to an acre in our Ystilja Rubber 
Orchard and Plantation, consisting of 6,000 
acres (one for each share) in the State of 
Chipas, Mexico—undeniably the finest rubber 
land in the world. Our booklets will prove to 
you that five shares in this investment, paid 
for at the rate of $25 a month, will bring you 
an average return of 25 per cent on your money 
during the period of seven years and an annual 
income of $1,500 for life. This investment 
insures absolutely the safety of your future. The 
man or woman who owns five shares in Ystilja 
rubber plantation need have no fear of old age, 
no doubts about illness, no care nor anxiety 
for after years—you are safe—absolutely and 
certainly—our booklets will prove these state- 
ments—write for them today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Co, 


321°‘A” Parrott Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ONE OF OUR 
15-MONTH-OLD TREES 

















International Correspondence Schools, 
Box $51, SCRANTON, PA. 


1 Please how f can’ without further pr or on m y past 
can —_— for a larger salary in the 
tetore which I have mar 





Mechan. Draughtsman 

Stenographer Telephone Engineery 
Advertisement Writer Elee. Lighting Supt. 

Show Card Writer Mechan. Engineer 

Window Trimmer Surveyor 

Ornamental Designer Stations Engineer 

Illustrator 

Civil Service 

Chemist hitee’l ughtsman 

Textile Mill Supt. 

Electrician Structural Engineer 

Elec. Engineer Bridge Engineer 

Foreman Plumber Mining Engineer 


Bookkeeper 














Name__ Sata aed aati 


Street and No 








Fortune ~ 


Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune, the only tools required to make the 
plans being a pencil and a knife. A pencil to 
indicate the CHOICE OF CAREER on the 
famous I. C. S. coupon; a knife with which 
the coupon may be cut out for mailing. 

Go where you will, you find in high posi- 
tions men who have risen from the ranks 
solely by the help of the I. C. S.; men who 
were earning but a dollar a day; men with 
wives and children depending upon them; 
men with no education, but the ability to read 
and write. 

Go where you will, you find these men 
to-day as Foremen, Superintendents, Manag- 
ers, Engineers, Contractors, Owners. Their 
success reads like romance; and yet it is all 
readily understood once you know how 
EASY the I. C. S. makes the way. 

Work at what you may, live where you 
will, choose what occupation you like, the 
I. C. S. can qualify you for it, by mail, in 
your spare time. It costs nothing to fill in, 
cut out and mail the coupon, asking how You 
can qualify for the position before which you 
mark X. 
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Boswell Springs Hotel 
DOUGLAS COUNTY, OREGON 


One of the most picturesque spots on the Pacific Coast. 
Good Fishing and Hunting near by. Mountain, 
valley and river scenery. 


4BStrongest Natural Medicinal Mineral Water in 
America. Every Ingredient a Blood Purifier 


Cure for Rheumatism, Catarrh of the Head, and 
Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles, Poison Oak 
(recent or long wanton, Lead Poison, Stomach and 
Urinary 

A good euetiie after using these waters is guar- 
anteed, and good living at the Hotel. Ninety per 
cent of all cases cured. 

4&-Springs recommended by leading Physicians 


Analysis of Spring No. | 
ONE GALLON OF THESE WATERS CONTAINS: 











Potassium Chloride.............-...-- 546. — gr. 
Potassium Bromide ..........-.--+--++- .57 gr. 
Potassium lodide ..........+++++.++++- -53 gr. 
OSG rs aes 211 er 
Magnesium Chloride....... .---...... 1 gr 

Serer 1436. gr 
PD CAD soc cccvnscccnvesine er 
Analysis of Spring No.2 "G23, U" 

Tron Carbonate ee ee ee ee é 

a 11.08 
i ER nse see sash ebeeheeen 219.30 
Magnesium a oe oe 2.28 
Sulphate Co cesesesccccesesceee > 1 8 

Potassium Chloride ee ee eee | 1.45 
PIR 56 Vinccccbvecnccccevusnes 12 
oss en db soenseveenas ee 124.60 
sx. oiewannnacsésann eho’ 1 78 
BEE ak cob cceae taken ox Seeks an 361.47 











Any case of Rheumatism of not more than six months stand- 
ing nor complicated with any other disease that cannot be cured 
by these waters will receive | months treatment free. 

4 Located on the Southern Pacific Railroad, ‘‘Shasta Route,” from San 
Francisco to Portland (34 miles north of Roseburg). Constantly open for the 
reception of Guests. Porcelain bath-tubs. Post-ofhce, 2 me - public Tele- 


phone on the premises. From $10 per week up, including ba‘ Trains stop 
in front of the Hotel. 
Address 


CAPT. BEN D. BOSWELL, Proprietor 
Boswell P. O. Douglas Co., Oregon 








WARREN’S 
BITULITHIC PAVEMENT 








BEST BY EVERY TEST 


DURABLE, WATERPROOF, NON-SLIPPERY 


WARREN CONSTRUCTION CO., PORTLAND, OREGON 


BANK REFERENCES 























7 Baldwin Locomotive Works 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Broad and Narrow Gauge 
Single, Expansion and Compound 
Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives 
Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse 


Motors and Electric Trucks 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO, Philadelphia, Pa. U.S. A. 


Cable Address—** Baldwin,”’ Philadelphia 
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LOS BERROS TRACT, SAN LUIS 
OBISPO COUNTY. CALIF ORNIA 


VUE DEE Oy LD \\ TLQURSPEDAVRRUEIDERAE GSES ERRV EGU Ey 


3 HOW: 7... 
LAKE ON TRACT SS FLOWERS BLOOM ON-TRAGT. 


SAAMI ees ay TTD 
(AAA fit 


OAK TREES ON Wire 


as : cs fg | if PPS; - rT “ep : aITne 
JAN 3 PASSERAULMET USER AtReSTLAPTESe LNT EE TTL LILES. MTT \\ mit hy 


5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and Bean 
Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 


On main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
midway between Los Angeles and San _ Francisco. 
Rich soil; good climate; two to seven miles from ocean. 
No irrigation needed. 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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MAKES ONE WELL AND HAPPY 


lishing... Idling ---Flantip 

SwimmMina- Ok cd Baths 

Flo? Sprinds. - Varied Sports 
ALL THE YEAR THROUGH AT 


HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES 


g NEWLY FITTED. - --LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


WA.JUNKER, Lessee and Manager~ 
Formerly manager FTotel del Monte. 


7 XS) PASO ROBLES __CALIFOR} 


—AR SS FASSSS 


Pe 


4] 
4 
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Wilcox Building 
Corner Second and Spring Streets 


First National Bank 
of Los Angeles 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


w 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $1,360,000 
Deposits, 7,500,000 
Total Resources, 9,450,000 


¥ 


Special Department for Women 





| In doing ones banking 

| with the ‘Trust Gmpany 
allof the perfectly 
| equipped Departments 





& 




















te are at 






of the depositor 


3a%interest on ten day 
demand deposits vv. | 
interest on term deposits. | 
ecking accounts received. 














TIE PLATES 
SIGNALS 
COUPLERS 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY CO, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








— 





THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
To THE EAST 


THROUGH STANDARD anv TOURIST SLEEPERS 
TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 
Gen’l Agt., 625 Market St. Gen’! Agt., 2830S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 


E. P. TURNER, G., P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 








practical 

illustration of 

the "Y and E" Vertical System 
of correspondence filing. 

@ Shows exactly how compact 

and convenient this method is. 

q Files ANYTHING FLAT, 

from letters to photo negatives. 

@ Want it? 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO, 


foe: 635-639 Mission St. 


; 
= 
2 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR IS CURABLE! 


Are You Affected with this DISEASE 
MADAM Are You Still Usng a RAZOR 
Are You Still Using a TWEEZER- e 


THEN YOU CERTAINLY HAVE NOT USED M-A-J-1. 


Dr. Alexander Grossman, the Eminent Hair Specialist, has after 15 years of Research and Experimenting, Discovered an absolute Rem- 
edy for this Uns ghtly Di:ease. 


Guaranteed Guaranteed 
To Destroy To be 
the Coarsest Absolutely 
Growth or Non-Injurious 
Money to the most 


oe a 


Refunded. pa Lr wo delicate skin. 
AND WE CAN PROVE IT. 


The above is not the result of magic, but of this Wonderful Discovery named MAJI. This photograph is of but ONE of 
the THOUSANDS of cases that MAJI bas cured. MAJI is endorsed and recommended by the most reputable physicians as the 
ONLY remedy for PERMANENT removal and destruction of SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

MAJI ACTS QUICKLY AND PERMANENTLY. 

The action of this Wonderful Compound commences immediately on its application to the parts afflicted. It does not burn 
the bair, thus making it return more coarse and bristly than ever; MAJI goes to the root of the evil, it destroys the cause of the 
growth, it destroys the factors favorable to its growth. MAJI cures by destroying the PRODUCTIVE conditions that cause this 
Disease, If you want to be cured, if you want to dispense with the razor, if you want to discard the heavy veil you are compelled 
to wear to conceal this humiliating, unsightly blemish —get a bottle of MAJI now, at once. If your druggist does not keep it send 
$1.00 to us direct and it will be mailed to you (postage prepaid) in plain wrapper. 


Derr, 198. THE TURKISH REMEDY CO., 161 Co.umeus Ave.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Remember MAJI is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. Free: Valuable booklet, “The Key to the Problem,” sent on request, 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., : 
Block H, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. OW 


Gentlemen—Please send us fortriala 4 % as 
BURROUGHS ADDING and LIST- SS Ne 


Fd eu : 






ING MACHINE as per your offer. 






































PUR ak oituis cadens ns osu 
1 DSA 
ce. Sf 
45, 
7 7, 
23, 
8 * 
7% 
6 5, 
6, 

6 7, 
5 6, 
7 8, 

5 ? 7 6, 

How Long? | 78 

& 8 

FS UPPOSE you were to add this column of figures—how long 9 8. 

¥ would it take you to do it—then, to ‘‘ prove it’’? After 34 

& you had ‘*proven’’ it, could you be absolutely certain the 8 7 

3 result was right? Suppose, however, you used a 7 6 

z , —— 87, 

: Burroughs Adding ona 3 

4 e e ? e 

: Listing Machine oi 

é the addition could be done in 30 seconds, the result would be 4 

ht absolutely correct, and you could prove it any way you pleased. It & 

‘| — your items were on separate slips, you would have been compelled . 

| to list them by hand—then add. With the BURROUGHS _ [| 2 

F{ you could list and add them in the 30 seconds. e 

: SIGN THE COUPON AND TRY THE MACHINE—NO OBLIGATION TO PURCHASE Ss 

{ Burroughs Adding MachineCompany [ 

h! : . . ie 

% Formerly American Arithmometer Co, of St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 

‘4 DETROIT MICHIGAN U.S.A. $1,253, 

| JAMES E. EAGAN H. F. HOPPER 

x 303 California Street 714 Chamber of Commerce x 

oe San Francisco Portland, Oregon x 
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A FRUIT FARM IN SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
“at LICK OBSERVATORY itancrn 
GREAT HAMILTON 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC HOTEL VENDOME 


To San Jose in the heart of California’s San Jose headquarters for Observatory 
fruitful Santa Clara Valley. travelers. 


SUPERP STAGES of the Mt. Hamilton Stage Company make the mountain climb delightful. 


Stanford University and Old Mission Santa Clara are close at hand. 
For details address HOTEL VENDOME, JosEepu T. Brooks, Manager 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


wh tee hes ee 
a 


Si 
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“Greater San Jose 


has 40,000 population, and is the 
metropolis of one of the richest 
valleys in productiveness, climate 
and general resources in the 


world. It will pay you to 


investigate San Jose and the Santa Clara Valley before you settle finally 


on where you are to live in California. 


Booklet for a 2c. stamp. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SAN JOSE (figme’) CALIFORNIA 





NDSANTA CLARA VALERY 





5 Dg Spay D9 p Say os 
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SIO EE 
THE CELEBRATED 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Result of four years 
development — 
218,000 acres under irri- 


gation system entitled to 
water; 125,000 acres 
under cultivation; grain 
crop for 1905, 5,000 
carloads of twenty tons 
each; 10,000 population; 
50,000 head of live 
N stock; total value of real 
property, improvements 
and personal property in 
N the dis $25,000,000 
















The Imperial Land Company 
Is the owner of the six townsites of the Valley 
Imperial Calexico Brawley 


Heber Mexicali Silsbee 


It is the aim of the Company to build up these towns and assist in 
establishing in them various industries, especially those of a semi- 
public character, such as railroad extension, electric light plants, 
power plants, gas plants, etc. Those engaged in any of these lines 
of work will do well to consult the Company. The Company 
also has a few thousand shares of water stock in the various mutual 
water companies that can be located on government lands now 
under the Imperial Canal System. For further particulars, including 
map of the Valley or any one of the townsites, and a copy of 
"From Desert to Garden," call on or address 


Imperial Land Company 
121 Merchante’ Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, California 


SD a as KE KEE EERE EERE 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern California 
are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is meaningless. 
Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern California. than in 
Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of olives and figs is in 
Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing groves in the State are 
found among those of Northern California, while the products of these groves are in 
the market three or four weeks earlier than from groves in the south, and are 
unexcelled in quality. : 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable para- 
dise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this vast, 
rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn County, 
with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, Glenn is 
rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. Glenn County 
is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north of San Francisco, 
the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and worlds of commercial 
timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or J. B. 
Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California: Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn County, 


California; Eibe & Prouex, B. B. Glascock, Willows, Glenn County, California. 














The German Savings 
and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Guaranteed capital and surplus - - $2, 500,098.42 
Capital actually paid up in cash - - 1 ,000,000,.00 
Deposits, June 30, 1905 - - - ‘ 37,738,072.17 


Board of Directors 


JOHN LLOYD - - - - PRESIDENT 
DANIEL MEYER - - - Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 
EMIL ROHTE - - . 2ND Vick PkKESIDENT 


IGN, STEINHART 1. N. WALTER N. OHLANDT 
J.W. VAN BERGEN F. TILLMANN, Jr. E. T. KRUSE 





A. H. R. SCHMIDT - - - CASHIER 

WM, HERRMANN - - Asst. CASHIER 
Boston and New England are dear to every western heart, GEO. TOURNY - - = SECRETARY 
Send for Michigan Central Summer Tours to Niagara. A. H. MULLER - - ASST. SECRETARY 
Thousand Is!ands, White Mountains, New England Resorts, W. Ss. GOODFELLOW “ - GENERAL ATTORNEY 
etc. Address, with four centsin stamps, 











O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., CHICAGO 
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PEERY BROTHERS 
Milling Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR 
AND GEREAL FOODS 


—_— 





|| OGDEN - - = = UTAH 
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WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 





Leopold Desk Co. 


Burlington, lowa 





No. MO360 


Grades and prices to suit your purse 

Pacific Coast Agencies: 

BARKER BROS. . : : Los Angeles 

GEO. H. FULLER DESK CO. . San Francisco 

TULL & GIBBS, Inc. . : Portland 

DAVIS, SMITH & NETTLETON . Tacoma 

FREDERICK & NELSON : : Seattle 
Mention “SUNSET” 











of Supervisors :—S. SLEDGE, Madera; D. 











for Alfalfa, the Grape, and all kinds of 
all had at very low figures and easy terms. 
Madera, Madera County, California, 


fruits and cereals, with irrigation, can be 
For particulars, write to the Board of Trade, 
r to any of the following members of the Board 
FOWLER, Madera; F. D. BROWN, Berenda; 


GEO. TEAFORD, Fresno Flats; W. A. ELLIS, North Fork, Madera County, California. 





OFFERS to the homeseeker ideal 


conditions for the Business man, 
i Farmer Stock raiser, Dairyman, 
9 9 Lumberman, Miner, etc., its resources 
being unlimited. 


the county seat, is a city of 2,500 population. It has two Grammar Schools and 
a ea one High School; Court House built at a cost of $150,000 from granite out of a 
Madera County quarry. The San Francisco Postoffice is built of this granite. 
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Récamier Cream |[ 


In use nearly a Century, will positively cure pimples, black- | 
heads, and all skin diseases. For sale at all leading Drug and 
Department Stores, or sent upon receipt of price, 50c and $1.00 


Send for Trial Sample and Circular 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO. 











129 WEST THIRTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 
“Channel” Switches, “Strom” Clamp Frogs _ SI consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
“Transit” Switches literature.”"— William S. Devery. 


BIG AND BRILLIANT 


Pettibone, Mulliken & Co. STIRRING AND STARTLING 


Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches T ql E S T 0 W A W A Y 


Switch Stands, Head Chairs BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
Tie Bars, Jenne Track Jacks Absolutely the greatest novel ever written. It rings 
I i] B d every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 
Track = al enaers prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts. (stamps or silver) by: 
Rail Braces 


THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


725 Marquette Building : : : : : CHICAGO WHITE PLAINS. N. Y 

















VIEW FROM 


MT. TAMALPAIS, CALIFORNIA 


Overlooking the city and bay of 
San Francisco, showing the 
“Double Bow Knot” on the 
Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais 
Scenic Railway, ‘‘The Crook- 
edest Railroad in the World.” 
Only two hours from San Fran- 
cisco, including a sail across the 
Golden Gate, along the water 
front, by the harbor Lcihedion 
and a never-to-be-forgotten ride 
over the grandest mountain rail- 
way on earth 


Information and Ticket Offices 


650 MARKET STREET ~> SAUSALITO FERRY 
(Chronicle Building) (Foot of Market St.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















DOUBLE BOW KNOT, MT. TAMALPAIS. CALIFORNIA ‘ 
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New Booklet 


Descriptive and Nicely 
Illustrated 


MAILED FREE 





Address 
P. O. Box, B. B. 





Where the 
FAMOUS 
Tokay Grape 

Grows 
THE PROLIFIC RIVER LANDS 


that produce such wonderful growth 
of tree, vine, shrub and flower. 


Che 
REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated 
LODI, CALIFORNIA 


Branches— 
STOCKTON, 30 N. San Joaquin St. 

















Atlas Contract & 
Supply Company 


309-311 Rialto Building 


San Francisco, California 


BUILD AND EQUIP: 


STEAM RAILROADS 
ELECTRIC RAILROADS 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS 


SECURITIES TAKEN IN 
HIGH-CLASS ENTERPRISES 











LOS ANGELES, 207 W. 3rd St. " 
MARYSVILLE, 412 2nd St. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
LACY ry 
MANUFACTURING CO. K & S O 
Manufacturers of 
e 
Steel Oil Tanks —— 
The Kelso << lock-set’’ is a real 
WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING one. Dispenses with acro- 





OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 
AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : : : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 








Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 
Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


®. 0. Box 666, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 


batic work by the switchman. 
Equally positive <«*lock-to-the- 
lock.”” Meets fully ALL 


the requirements of the Safety 
Appliance Law and of the Rules 
of the M. C. B. Association 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McConway & Torley Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE 








No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


A 
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THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER COMPANY 


S. S. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


MILLS AT McCLOUD. CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Branch Yard: SAN FRANCISCO, FIFTH AND BRANNAN STS., M. HARRIS, Manager 
Branch Yerd: STOCKTON, CENTER AND SONORA STS., M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 








NEVILLE & CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


Bags and Bagging 





TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 


530-540 DAVIS STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











K. & M. 

55% Magnesia Sectional Boiler 
Lagging 

Ambler Asbestos Ring Air Pump 
Packing 


Ambler Asbestos Ring Throttle 
Packing 


Perfection Journal Box Packing 
Wool and Cotton Waste 


Asbestos Train Pipe Covering— 
Asbestos Railway Supplies 


FRANKLIN conp any 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


C. J. S. MILLER, President 


GALENA-SIGNAL 
OIL COMPANY 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated Galena 
COACH, ENGINE AND CAR OILS 
AND SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
VALVE & SIGNAL OILS 








Guarantee cost per thousand miles, for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
Maintain Expert Department, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of 
wide and varied experience. Service of 
experts furnished free of charge to patrons 
interested in the economical use of oils. 











Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty 





Please write home office for further particulars 


CHARLES MILLER, Presideat 
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I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Schweitzer 
& Company 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-413 Clay Street and 
413-415 Merchant Street 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 363 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 








erywhere or 


B tha 
Mail @&Se. Sample Free. Zry Mennen'’s Violet Talcum, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 




















CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


CONTRACTORS, MATERIAL MEN, 
BUILDERS, MANUFACTURERS 


In fact ANYBODY interested in Construction News 
of all kinds, obtains from our daily reports QUICK 
RELIABLE INFORMATION. Our onda eomgen- 
ents all over the country enable us to give our patrons 
the news in advance of their competitors and before 
it has become common property. 


Let us know what you want and we will send you 
samples and quote you prices. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


PRESS CLIPPINUS on any subject from all the leading current 
newspapers, magazines, trade and technical journals of t 
United States and Canada. PUBLIC SPEAKERS, WRITERS, 
STUDENTS and CLUB WOMEN can secure reliable data for 
speeches, essays, debates, etc. Special facilities for serving Trade 
and Class Journals, Railroads and large industrial corporations. 

WE READ, through our staff of skilled readers, a more com- 
prehensive and better selected list of publications than any 
other Bureau. 

WE AIM to give prompt and | inteignns service at the lowest 
price consistent with good work 


Write us about it. Send jm for booklet. 


THE UNITED STATES PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
147 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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Monterey + California 
Historically 


The most interesting place 


Chimatically 


The most even temperature 


Artistically 


The most picturesque 


Financially 
The best place for investments 


Unequaled location for manufacturing 
A magnificent harbor 


Cheap fuel 


The most delightful place on Earth to reside 


Do not locate elsewhere before visiting Monterey 
(The first Capital of California) 


Address 


Monterey Chamber of Commerce 
Monterey, California 


All round-trip railroad tickets are good for a visit 
to Monterey—no extra charge 











HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =: ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA’ 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


“The Semi-Tropical Route”’ 


FULT 


Mongolia (twin screw) 27,0OO tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 27, OOO tons 
Horea -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
Siberia -  (twinscrew) 18,000 tons 
China - - 10,200 tons 


Doric 9,500 tons 
Coptic 9,000 tons 





America Maru (twinscrew) 11,000 tons 
Hong Hong Maru(twin screw) 11,000 tons 
Nippon Maru _(twinscrew) 11,000 tons 





“If you’ve ’eard the East 
a-callin’, why 
You won't ’eed nothin’ else.” 
— Kipling. 
General Office, 707 Merchants’ Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


New York Office : L. H. NUTTING, Gen’l Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office : W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt.. 120 Jackson Bivd 
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New Cars on the Overland Limited 


Two new composite-observation cars have just been placed in service 


on The Overland Limited between Omaha and Chicago by the 


CHIGAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST, PAUL RAILWAY 


Here is what the Chicago Record-Herald says about them: 


‘<The most important feature of the cars is found in their construction. A series of solid steel 
arches extend throughout and bind the sills and sides together in such a manner as to make it almost 
impossible to crush in the sides of the cars. The two cars just completed were built with a view to 
shutting off the smokers from the other occupants of the car. In the rear is a large observation 
platform and observation room for general use, Immediately forward is a buffet, and adjoining the 
buffet is the men’s cafe and smoking room. In both the observation and smoking rooms writing 
desks have been provided. The lighting scheme gives each reader a lamp, and the arrangement is 
such that the passageway between the apartments does not shut off the view from one side of the car.”’ 


The overland limited leaves San Francisco 11:00 a. m. daily via Southern Pacific—arrives Omaha 
8:18 p. m.; Chicago, 9:25 a. m. All meals in dining cars. Ask to have your ticket read via 
the **St. Paul Road.’? Complete information may be had of any Southern Pacific or Union 
Pacific Agent, or by addressing 

F. A. MILLER Cc. L. CANFIBLD 


General Passenger Agent General Agent 
Chicago 635 Market St., San Francisco 








VIA THE FAMOUS SHASTA ROUTE 








In the world’, dise, amid the majestic d lordly oaks that stand sentinel about ove eons 
helgy g apse f= cacrad Sho Water. @ Elevated scenic railway. 
appointed cottages. @ Table service the standard of lence. 


A ten day stop-over olin at Shasta Springs is allowed on 
round trip or one-way first-class limited tickets. 
For Beautiful Panoramic tae and full details, — 
JOHN S. MATHESON, Manager Shasta Springs Hotel Co., - + SHASTA SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
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Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef 


Always Ready to Serve 


Libby’s (i232) Food Products 


Chicken Loaf Veal Loaf Melrose Pate 
Ham Loaf Lunch Tongues Ox Tongues 
Cooked Meats—Easily Served. 


Your Grocer has them. 


Our booklet, “Good Things to Eat,” sent free on request. 
Send five 2c stamps for Libby's Big Atlas of the World. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby, Chicago 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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The CLIP CAP is 
the ideal protection 
against loss of the 
pen from a man’s 
pocket; no trouble 

to detach. You 

can get from 

your dealer 

this cap 

for your 


Ideal. 


ee 


Many substitutes for 


the genuine are of- 


fered at college 


centers, therefore 
be sure the pen 
you purchase 

is marked 
Water- 
man’s 
Ideal. 
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